holes. 
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CKING  C 


CM.N»CS 


A  very  robust  container  in  13  nuge  Aluminium  Alioy^  ofiF? 
piece  Prcssine  23^'  x  I3|'  x  6^  wide  (imide  dimemtoj^ 
Variations  as  follows: — 


CSDH  2414*  with  space  for 
customers  initials.  - 

eSH  2414*  scacMng  container  with  baud ; 


CSD24I4*  stacking  container  wle* 
drainage  or  vcncilatioB  Hoiea  but  no  hand 
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I  WARWICK  PRODUCTION  COMPANY  LTD 

li 

IN  ASSOCIATION  WITH  ALMIN  LIMITED  STOKi  rocis  •  (UCKS 

I^IRMlNGHAld  ROAD  •  WARWICK  •  Telephone  WARWICK  693-696 
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“SILVER  FOX” 


Retiuered  Trade  Marks 


STAINLESS 

STEEL 


rni  UNITID 

m 


the  metal  of  the  age 


In  the  galleys  of  modern  ocean  going  vessels  stainless  steel 
equipment  is  an  inevitable  choice.  Its  smooth  surfaces  can 
easily  be  kept  scrupulously  clean  merely  with  soap  and 
water,  and  its  hard  wearing  qualities  offer  hygiene  in  every 
form  of  catering.  Stainless  steel  is  thoroughly  practical  and 
will  last  a  lifetime. 


Callgr  of  the  i.i.  "Iberia"  manufactured  !»  Henn  Wilson  and  Company  of  Lirerpool,  and 
photographed  in  natural  colour  by  kind  permission  of  the  P,  ts.  O.  Steamship  Company  Limited. 


Write  Jor  this  free  booklet 

** Stainless  Steel  Safeguards ^our  Health' 


SAMUEL  FOX  &  COMPANY  LIMITED 

A  Subsidiary  Company  of  The  United  Steel  Companies  Limited 
STOCKSBRIDGE  WORKS  •  Nr.  SHEFFIELD  •  ENGLAND 


F3tf 


Tot 


August,  1956 — Fold 


THIS  IS  THE 

COMPLETE 

Foodtech 

SERVICE 


FOOD  EUR 


$p«Ater«4  by  th« 

OAUY  IXPItBSS 


our  Stand  No.  81 


1.  MSB — for  sausages,  all  types  cooked  meat,  small  goods, 

and  canning. 

2.  MSB — BRINE  for  Smoked  and  Cooked  Hams,  Briskets, 

Silversides,  Bacon,  Tongues,  etc. 

3.  MSB — (anti-coagulant)  for  blood  collecting  without 

stirring. 

4.  LIQUID  OAK  SMOKE  BRINE— for  Saveloys. 

Luncheon  Sausage  and  other  small  goods. 

5.  HILGELAND  ALL-PURPOSE  SMOKE  AND  COOK 

OVENS.  (Patent  pending.)  Thermostatically  con¬ 
trolled;  fully  automatic;  operated  by  unskilled  labour. 
For  Frankfurters,  all  types  of  Luncheon  Salami, 
Liver  Sausage,  Bacon,  Cooked  Ham  and  all  cooked 
products.  Saves  tintK  and  cooking  losses.  Absolute 
safety  in  production.  Finest  quality  goods. 

6.  VACUUM  BRINE  PUMPS:  in  2  sizes. 

PRICES:  £87  Ss.  6d.  and  £47  Os.  Od.  Fully  automatic. 
Cheap  to  run  and  100?a  safe. 

7.  VACUUM  MEAT  CURING  MACHINE.  Cures  Ham, 

Silversides,  etc.,  in  I  hour.  Tongues,  Briskets,  Loins  in 
30  mins. 

8.  BRINE  CLARIFIER  for  bacon  and  ham  brine. 


FOODTECH  LIMITED  can  supply 
everything  yon  need  for  sansage 
making,  meat  cnring  and  fanning — 
the  additives,  the  machinery  and 
above  all  the  *  know-how*  that  makes 
for  better  products  and  bigger  profits. 


9.  BLOOD  PLASMA  SEPARATORS.  To  make  your 
own  plasma. 

10.  SAXONIA  DICER.  Reduces  all  kinds  of  meat  to  4  mm. 

—40  nun.  cubes. 

11.  SAXONIA  TABLE  TWIN  FOOD  CHOPPER  (Mteccr 

and  Chopper).  For  Hotels,  Experimental  Rooms,  Restau¬ 
rants,  Ships,  Hospitals.  Takes  vesetables,  fruit,  meat,  etc. 

12.  SAXONIA  MIXER.  Up  to  400  lb.  capacity. 

13.  SAXONIA  MINCERS.  All  types  from  the  smallest 

shop  mincer  up  to  nuunmoth  size  (3  tons  an  hour). 

14.  SAXONU  ROTOR  CHOPPER.  From  30  lb.  to  400 

lb.,  with  or  without  automatic  ejector.  Chops  1(X)  lb. 
in  80  sec.  No  hand  mixing. 

15.  SAXONIA  LINKER.  The  world’s  fastest  portioner. 

Makes  170  sausages  a  minute.  Hog  and  sheep  casings 
and  all  types  of  edible  casings.  Also  used  for  can-filling. 

16.  FILLING  MACHINES-AII  types  from  20  lb.  to  150 

lb.  capacity. 

17.  WRAPPING  AND  PACKING  MACHINES. 

18.  SAXONIA  3  in  1 — minces,  chops,  pulverises  ice. 

19.  SHOW  PIECES.  All  kinds  of  sausage  and  ham  natural 

dummies. 


All  these  items  are  marketed  by  the  Oppenheimer  Casing  Co.  (U.K.)  Limited 
159-165  Harrow  Road,  London,  W,  2.  Telephone:  PADdington  7431 


The  expert  knowledge  of  Mr.  Hehnut  Hilgeland  on 
all  phases  of  sausage-making,  nwat  curing,  canning 
and  factory  layout  binds  the  Foodtech  Service  into  a 
complete  whole.  Mr.  Hilgelaad  is  always  glad  to  give 
advke.  All  enquiries  are  treated  as  personal  and 
confidential  and  should  be  addressed  to  Mr.  Hilge¬ 
land,  Managing  Director,  Foodtech  Limited,  at  the 
address  below. 


Foodfech  Lfd. 
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QUEEN  ANNE'S  PLACE 
BUSH  HILL  PARK 
ENFIELD,  HIDDX. 

PHONE:  LABurnham  6656/7 
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The  principle  of  Escher 


Wyss  dehydration 


machines  is  illustrated 


above,  and  shows  the 


large  drying  surface 


area  provided. 


ESCHER  WYSS 

dryers  at 

Energen  Foods  Co.  Ltd 


The  de-hydration  plant  insulled  for  Messrs. 
Enerjen  Foods  Co.  Ltd.  is  typical  of  the 
Escher  Wyss  system — the  most  advanced 
method  of  moisture  extraction  from  heat- 
sensitive  substances.  Multiple  spinning  discs 
pick  up  the  liquid  which  is  thrown  centri- 
fugally  outwards  to  the  edges  of  the  discs. 
Two  adjacent  air  jets  project  the  liquid,  as  a 
fine  mist,  on  to  the  drying  drum.  With  this 
method  there  are  no  small  pipe  lines  to  become 
clogged,  which  is  unfortunately  frequent  with 
other  methods.  Because  this  fine  mist  of  liquid 
is  sprayed  on  to  heated  drums,  there  is  a  com¬ 
paratively  large  surface  exposed  to  the  heat  and 
by  this  means,  drying  can  be  speeded  up,  at  low 
temperatures.  We  will  be  pleased  to  supply  full 
technical  deuils  of  these  machines. 


ESCHER  WYSS  LIMITED,  TERMINAL  HOUSE,  52  GROSVENOR  GARDENS.  LONDON,  S.W.I.  TELEPHONE:  SLOANE  8iPI, 

P3J45  ; 
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t^e  BMC.  tv»^/ 

Every  cleaning  problem  in  the  food  factory  presents  some  different  factor.  Ideally 
one  cleanser  for  every  job  would  simplify  matters,  but  this  might  not  be  a 
practical  proposition  nor  economical.  B.H.C.  have  many  years  experience  in 
•  making  the  detergent  fit  the  job.  We  have  Analytical,  Technical  and  Bacterio¬ 


logical  Laboratories  dealing  exclusively  with  food  trade 
problems. 

•  Let  us  advise  you  —  you  only  have  to  ring  or  drop  a 
postcard  for  our  Technical  Representative  to  call. 


SAVES  TIME  LABOUR  AND  MONEY 


B.H.C.  LABORATORIES  SPECIALISE  IN  GRADED  DETERGENTS 

the  BRITISH  HYDROLOCICAL  CORPORATION  (ll| 

COLLOIDAL  WORKS.  HIGH  PATH.  MERTON,  LONDON.  S.W.I9  Telephone:  LIBerty:  1021  (4  lines) 

Companitt :  Colloidal  Oeterfents  of  Australia  Ltd.,  Australia:  Chemical  Services  (Pty.)  Ltd.,  South  Africa,  Amsterdam,  Brussels,  Cofienhagen,  Dublin. 

Helsinki,  Johannesburg,  Kolbotn  Norway,  Lille,  Lyon,  Ober-Winterthur  Switzerland,  Faris,  Sydney. 
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IMPROVED  PRODUCTION  FACILITIES  are  meeting  the  ever  increasing  demand  for 
Spencer- Hopwood  boilers  and  we  can,  for  the  first  time  in  years,  cut  the 
waiting  period  to  a  few  months.  For  length  of  service  and  economical  burning, 
quick  raising  of  steam  and  ease  of  maintenance,  Spencer-Hopwood  boilers  have 
set  the  highest  standard  in  every  industry  demanding  moderate  amounts  of  steam. 
If  you  are  interested  in  raising  steam  efficiently,  place  your  enquiries  with  us  now. 
Many  engineers  believe  Spencer-Hopwood  boilers  well  worth  waiting  for — 
you  won't  have  to  wait  long. 

Cap:cJtJ*f  100  to  3,500  lb  hr. 


FORTH  BANK  WORKS.  NEWCASTLE  UPON  TYNE  I. 


SUBSIDIARY  OF  ROBERT  STEPHENSON  A  HAWTHORNS  LTD.  Partners  In  progress  In  THE  ENGLISH  ELECTRIC  GROUt 
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produce  perfect  emulsions  and  mixtures,  improving  taste,  richness,  and  keeping  qualities,  and 
enhancing  the  appearance  and  appeal  to  the  public.  Milk,  creams,  pastes,  etc.,  when  homogenised 
retain  extremely  stable  emulsion,  unaffected  by  changes  in  temperature,  and  will  not  separate  when 
left  untouched  for  long  periods.  Weir  Homogenisers  leave  no  metallic  taint  and  working  parts 
are  of  stainless  steel. 


MODELS  IN  STANDARD  SIZES 
WITH  CAPACITIES  BETWEEN 
10  and  1.250  GALS.  PER  HOUR 

Write  for  Publications  Nos. 

ID.  133  (for  small  size)  or 
ID.  123  (for  larger  sizes). 
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. . .  if  it's  contained  in  metal 


Each  market  and  product  have  their  own  packaging  problems.  Whatever  you  are  selling,  in 
whatever  part  of  the  world,  there  is  a  container  which  answers  your  needs.  Reads 
have  85  years  experience  in  the  manufacture  of  plain  and  decorated  tin  boxes, 
steel  drums  and  metal  containers.  From  a  ^-ounce 
stamped  box  to  a  50-gallon  or  500-lb.  open  top  drum 
in  tinplate,  temeplate,  steel  or  aluminium.  Reads  can 
usually  supply  or  design  the  correct  container  for 
your  product  and  its  specific  market.  Consult  Reads  of 
Liverpool  about  metal  packaging. . 


ZT  ~  ORRELL  HOUSE,  ORRELL  LANE,  WALTON,  LIVERPOOL,  9  •  Phone :  Aintrec  3600 

)  London  office:  grand  buildings,  Trafalgar  SQ.,  W.C.2  •  Phone:  TRAfalgar5781 
_ _ _ J  ALSO  AT  GLASGOW,  BELFAST  AND  DUBLIN 


READS 


OF  LIVERPOOL 


WITH 


PYBUTHRIN 


BACON  PROTECTANT 


You  can  now  protect  bacon  and  ham,  more  effectively  than  has 
ever  been  possible  before,  against  blowflies  and  similar  pests  ! 

No  change  in  normal  curing  routine  is  necessary — all  you  need  do  is 
to  dust  bacon  sides  with  “  Pybuthrin  ”  Bacon  Protectant  instead 
of  pea-flour. 

Treatment  should  be  carried  out  before  smoking,  and  also  afterwards 
if  necessary,  paying  particular  attention  to  the  “  pockets 
Green  bacon  can  also  be  treated,  especially  the  “  pockets 
“  Pybuthrin  ”  Bacon  Protectant  contains  African  pyrethrum 
synergised  with  piperonyl  butoxide,  and  is  non-poisonous  and 
non-tainting.  Cost  of  treatment  is  low  and  amply  covered 
by  the  savings  effected. 

Write  for  current  prices  of  small  “  Puffa  ”  cartons, 

7-lb.  tins  and  56-lb.  drums. 


(•OPEII  MoOOUGALL  A  ROGERTSON  LTD  DERRHAMSTED 


EGTAGLISNED  1G4S 
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MARK  IT 


ROTARY 
PUMP 
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The  impossibility  of  oil  contamination  with  the 
R.B.2  Rotary  Pump  makes  it  exceptionally 
useful  in  the  Food,  Chemical,  Printing  and  similar 
industries.  For  air-pressure  or  vacuum  the  R.B.2 
can  find  application  in  hundreds  of  varying 
spheres,  in  many  cases  avoiding  the  necessity  for 
more  elaborate  and  costly  equipment.  Maintenance 
for  lubrication  is  no  longer  required. 

When  ordering  or  writing  for  leaflet  please  state 
application  and  quote  reference  R.B.2/3. 


•OREAS  WORKS  •  BEDOINCTON  •  CROYDON 
RHEUMATIC  E  N  C  I  N  E  E  R  S  —  E  S  T  A  B  L  I  S  H  E  D  1901 
TiLtenAHti  ‘■rmcutfivi.  chotoom.”  TiitrMomi  ootoom  •1*4/7 


Food  Containers  and  Bottle  Filling. 
Paper  Feed  of  Printing  Machines. 
Oil  Reclaiming  Plant.  Sump-cleansing 
Equipment.  Milking  Machinery.  Photo¬ 
graphic  Process-film  Holders.  Light- 
duty  Press  Feeders.  Liquid  Sampling 
Equipment. 


Industrial  Oil  Burners.  Precision 
Gauging  Instruments.  Humidity 
Control  Units.  Pressure  Filters  for 
Foodstuffs.  Glass  Blowing.  Packaging 
Machinery.  Pneumatic  Control  Gear. 


AS  A  VACUUM  PUMP 


AS  A  PRESSURE  PUMP 


Haf'f’  r/ime  •  On*®'’* 

RO'-‘’:‘'^!,^r.<i  F'“'"  “clrfe* '“'“'V,,,.,----- - - 


An  invitation  to  all  in  the  Food  Trade 


Sole  importers  into  Britain : 

^^GLO-DAL  Ltd.f  New  Oxford  House,  Bloomsbury  Way,  London,  W.CA 
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‘M'elvic’  rigid  p.v.c.  sh«ei  iwed  to  cover  the  metil 
decking  of  (he  conveyor  sytttem  to  prevent  corrosion. 


Dnrvic’  rigid  p.vx.  sheet  used  for  lining  a  chute 
handling  abrasive  crystals. 


1  H. 

L 

^  j 

^  ‘Darvic’  Rigid  P.V.C.  sheet,  manufactured  by  is  j 
an  ideal  material  for  fittings,  machinery,  and  containers  \ 
used  in  the  handling  of  food.  ‘Darvic’  is  extremely  t 
tough  and  long-lasting,  and  rigid  even  in  very  thin  sheets,  i 
It  is  completely  odourless  and  does  not  taint  food  or  drink,  f 
‘Darvic’  can  easily  be  moulded  into  any  shape  required. 


’Darvic'  is  the  registered  trade  mark  for 
the  rigid  p.v.c,  sheet  made  only  by  l.C.I. 


IMPERIAL  CHEMICAL  INDUSTRIES  LIMITED  *  LONDON  *  S.W.l 

PC.  5 
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Where  hot  water  is  essential...  Ascot  service  is  providential  I 

ascot  gas  water  heaters  limited  .  255  NORTH  CIRCULAR  ROAD  •  NEASDEN  .  LONDON  .  N.W.IO 

WHCyAJ53 
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ASCOT  503/4  SMAU  MULTIPOINT 

Provides  hot  water  for  up  to  two  sinks 
or  handbasins  in  shops  or  canteens 
through  existing  hot  taps.  Does  not 
have  to  be  close  to  points  where 
-water  is  required. 

Price  £19 .5 .4d.  Tax  Paid. 


ASCOT  509  BOILINQ  WATER  HEATER 


Provides  warm  or  hot  water  instantly 
and  boiling  water  in  less  than  a  minute. 
Fitted  with  3-heat  control.  Ideal  for 
tea  or  coffee  making.  Can  be  installed 
on  walls,  or  on  shop  or  bar  counters 
(as  shown)  on  an  Ascot  pillar  support. 

Price:  £25 .6 .6d.  Tax  Paid. 


THE  LAW  SPECIFIES  ‘HOT  WATER’ 

Here’s  why  you  should  specify  Ascot! 


The  Ascot  hot  water  system  makes  it  easy  and 
economical  for  everyone  in  the  food  and  cater¬ 
ing  trades  to  comply  completely  with  the  new, 
stringent  Food  Hygiene  Regulations  specifying 
acontrolled  hot  water  supply.  An  Ascot 
gas  water  heater  gives  you  an  instant, 
endless  flow  of  really  hot  water  at  low  cost 
—  hot  water  that’s  on  tap  from  the  moment 


you  open  your  premises  right  up  to  when  you 
shut  up  shop.  Ascots  are  easily  and  cheaply 
installed,  and  the  wide  range  available  includes 
models  to  meet  every  need  of  every  food  trader. 

Whatever  your  hot  water  problem 
underthe  new  legislation,  Ascotcansolve 
it.  Full  information  from  any  gas  show¬ 
room  or  from  Ascot’s  own  Advisory  Service. 


ASCOT  709  LARGE  MULTIPOINT 

Will  supply  up  to  three  distant  hand- 
basins  or  large  sinks  with  abundant 
hot  water  through  existing  hot  taps. 
Ideal  for  food  manufactories  where  a 
large  scale  hot  water  supply  is  essential. 
Price:  £38 . 18 .  id.  Tax  Paid. 


ASCOT  503  SINK  WATER  HEATER 

Will  supply  a  sink  or  handbasin 
directly  through  a  swivel  spout. ' 

(For  a  larger  direct  supply  of  instant 
endless  hot  water  to  a  big  sink,  the 
Ascot  SG.32/1  is  ideal.) 

503 — Prices  from  £14 .17 .3d.  Tax  Paid. 
SG.32I1— Price:  £33.15. 4d.  Tax  Paid. 


Stirniiff  the  imof/hiation  in  tin 


In  the  Boehm  Experimental  money  to  get  In  touch  with 
Kitchen  problems  of  food  flavouring  Fredk.  Boehm  Ltd.  Immediately, 
are  tackled  by  experts .  It  is  possible  Certain  flavours  in  certain 

that  they  have  tackled  and  world-famous  products  owe  their 
mastered  the  kind  of  flavouring  popularity  to  this  organisation, 
problem  now  causing  you  concern.  The  same  skilled  assistance  is  at 
So  it  might  save  you  time  and  your  service,  too,  and  it’s  free. 


Fredk.  Boehm  Ltd.,  continues  to  produce  and  distribute. 


MSG  Mono-sodium  glutamate  99%  pure 
YEATEX  Autolysed  yeast  extract 
PROTEX  Hydrolised  protein 


Fr*dk.  Bo«hm  Ltd..  19  Bentlnck  Bt„  London.  W J.  Tvlepbon*;  W*1 7933 
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Butterfield 


urf 


W.  P.  Butterfield  Ltd  P.O.  Box  38  Shipley  Yorkshire  Tel  52244  (8  lines) 

Bfinchn  LONDON  TaUphon*  HOLborn  24S5  (4  linat)  BIRMINGHAM  TaUphon*  EAS  0071 

BRISTOL  Talaphona  26902  LIVERPOOL  Talaphona  Cantral  0629  MANCHESTER  Talaphona  Blackfriari  9417  NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE  Talaphona  23S23 
GLASGOW  Talaphona  Cantral  7696  BELFAST  Talaphona  S7343  DUBLIN  Talaphona  77232 
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safe  and  eco 

momical  1^2133  transport 

P*!naah-4mT«  .|1 

W  ^Y.  ^  ^  -  * 

for  all  kinds  of  liquids  and  powders 

SOFT  DRINKS  •  BEER  •  WINES  •  SAUCES 

VINEGAR  *  MILK  •  GLUCOSE  *  FLOUR  *  SUGAR 

BARLEY  •  VEGETABLE  ;OILS  •  EDIBLE  OILS,  Etc. 

Ps  ^  <w  11 

mounted  on 
any  type  of 
chassis  and 
insulated 
as  required 


GIRDER  MOUNTING 

ENSURES  MAXIMUM  STABILITY 


fabricated  in  Stainless  Steel  IVlild  Steel  &  Aluminium 


i 


The  heat  joins  the  flow 

Electric  heat  can  be  applied  wherever 
it's  possible  to  bring  a  pair  of  wires. 

You  can  bring  it  right  into  the  smooth 
flow  of  the  production  line.  You  can  lay 
out  your  plant  as  you  think  best  and 
install  your  process  heating  to  suit  the 
lay-out. 

Electro-heat  is  economical.  There’s  no 
wastage  at  all.  It  gives  the  appropriate 
kind  of  heating,  at  the  right  temperature 
for  as  long,  or  as  short  a  time,  as  you 
need.  It  can  be  controlled  exactly, 

‘easily;  better  still,  automatically. 

It’s  quick,  it’s  compact.  The  equipment 
is  light,  neat,  simple.  It’s  clean.  It 
saves  overheads  in  many  directions. 

With  electro-heat  you  get  higher  pro¬ 
duction,  lower  costs  and  better  working 
conditions. 

Electricity  for 
Productivity 

Ask  your  electricitt  board  for  advice  and 
information,  or  get  in  touch  with  E.D.A.  They 
can  lend  you,  without  charge,  films  about  the 
uses  of  electricity  in  industry.  E.D.A.  are  also 
publishing  a  series  of  books  on  Electricity  and 
Productivity.  Titles  now  available  are :  Resistance 
Heating,  Electric  Motors  and  Controls,  Higher 
Production,  Lighting,  and  Materials  Handling. 

Price  8/6,  or  9/-  post  free. 


by  the  British  Elsctrlcal  Dsvsiopmsnt  Association, 
S  Savoy  Hill,  London,  W.C.9 
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Czechoslovak  Engineering  Works  supply  and  erect 
cooling  equipment  and  individual  machines  for 


com 


0  ice  plants 
0  breweries 
0  slaughter  houses 
0  storages 
0  food  industry 


0  chemical  works  and 
laboratories 

0  dairies 

0  fish  product  industry 
0  ice  rinks,  etc. 


We  shall  work  out  the  project  and  quotation  to  comply  with  your 
technical  requirements. 

We  have  long  years  of  experience  in  the  installation  of  such  equipment 
in  different  climatic  conditions. 


TECHNOEXPORT  pbaha  Czechoslovakia 
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GET  A  MOVE  ON- 

With  an  efficient  distribution  of  materials,  semi¬ 
finished  and  finished  products  throughout  all  stages 
of  production  by  a  well  planned  conveyor  system. 


Photo  by  courttty  of 
Mtutt.  McVitie  &  Pr/ce  Ltd. 

MECHANICAL  CONVEYANCE 


•  CAN  OVERCOME  ANY  INDUSTRIAL  HANDLING  PROBLEM 

•  ENSURES  MAINTENANCE  OF  PRODUCTION  SCHEDULE 

•  APPLIES  REDUNDANT  FACTORY  SPACE  TO  PRODUCTION 

•  REDUCES  HANDLING  LABOUR  AND  DAMAGE  DUE  TO  MISHANDLING 

•  ELIMINATES  CAUSES  OF  MANY  INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENTS 


To  achieve  these  advantages  our  technicians  will  survey 
your  factory  site,  resolve  specific  problems,  design, 
construct  and  install  a  conveyor  system  of  assured  efficiency. 

HESTON  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY  LTD 

I  BUCKINGHAM  PALACE  MANSIONS.  LONDON  S.W.I. 
SLOane  9934-5-6 

MEMBER  OF  THE  HESTON  GROUP  OF  COMPANIES 
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Glass  containers,  clear,  strong  and  attractive  to  the  buyer’s 
eye,  also  excel  in  preserving  the  essential  gmtdness  of 
products.  By  their  “seeability”  they  declare  the  quality  of 
the  contents,  creating  strong  sales  appeal.  And  the  glass 
which  excels  on  all  counts  is  Key  Glass.  Closures  of  all 
kinds  are  also  supplied — printed,  embossed  or  plain. 


KEY  GLASSWORKS  LTD 


Ronald  Gale  &  Co.  Ltd 


British  Food  Fair  jOlymfna,  August  2%th 
to  September  I  ^th — StandNo.  1 1 


AH  correspondence  to  be  addressed  to : — Ronald  Gale  &  Co.  Ltd  •  7  Fursccroft  •  George  Street  •  W.i 
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MALT  EXTRACT 

DRIED  MALT  EXTRACT  POWDER 
MALT  FLOUR 

An  wer -increasing  application  to  food  industries 


EDWARD  FISON  LIMITED 

FACTORY  CEDARS  STOUMAHKET  SUFFOLK 

'?h6t£6it€^  ntote  ^ 
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Dfaylon/Arnnlrong  Irapi  ^ 

Hand  in  a  (lau  by  Iham- 
talvas  for  adkiancy.  lonp 

Ufa  and  Uoubia-fraa  parioimama  in  itaam  trapping. 
Thay  ara  aguaily  alfactiva  and  ara  widaly  uiad  lor 
(ompratiad  air  drainaga. 

Compratsad  air  drainaga  raguiras  a  trap  wkkh  tan 
handia  od  and  dkt  at  waN  as  watar.  Od  doat  not 
accumutata  kisida  tha  Drayton/Armstrong  trap;  tha 
diKharga  valva  is  at  tha  top  of  tha  trap,  and  oil 
whithfloatton  thawatar  itditdiargad  ahaadof  watar. 

Tha  trap  daab  aguaNy  affarthraly  with  dirt  and 
tcala.  Tha  top  vaWa  position  ansurat  that  thara  it 
Utlla  (hama  ot  dirt  tattling  on  tha  valva  and  saat. 


“Well,  Son,  we  managed  all  right  while 
you  were  away.  Feeling  fit?” 

‘‘Bang  on,  Chief.  See  you  got  over  that 
trouble  with  the  compressed  air.” 

“Sure  thing.  Son.  Got  me  guessing  till 
the  Drayton  bloke  happened  along.” 

“What  did  he  do.  Chief?” 

“Said  we  should  put  in  Drayton-Arm- 
strongs  to  drain  the  coolers  and  lines. 


Should  have  thought  of  it  myself.” 

“Goes  to  show.  Chief.  They  can't  be 
beaten  for  steam,  seems  they're  as  good 
for  compressed  air.” 


Drayton/Armstrongs  can  ba  appliad  aflaclivaly  to 
tha  drainaga  of  intar-coolan,  aftar-cootan,  racai' 
vart,  taparalort  and  air-Unat.  Whara  tontidorabla 
guantitias  of  haavy  oil  and  graata  ara  prasant,  tha 
trap  can  ba  tuppUad  with  a  Krubbing  wira  arhith 
praaantt  tha  formation  of  an  oil  film  o«or  tha  vant. 


DRAYTON  Steam  Traps 


Send  for  the  Drayton/Armstrong  book  on  trapping : 

DRAYTON  REGULATOR  A  INSTRUMENT  CO.  LTD. 


WEST  DRAYTON,  MIDDLESEX. 


DA  47 

(West  Drayton  2611) 
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Ideas  in  food  processing,  packaging  and  distribution 
are  changing  rapidly.  And  in  this  modern  highly 
competitive  industry,  no  manufacturer  can  afford  to 
be  behind  the  times  with  out-dated,  inefficient  water  treating 


equipment. 


That  is  why  so  many  of  the  largest  and  most  progressive  food 
manufacturers  rely  on,modern  Permutit  Water  Softening  Plant  to  provide 
the  perfect  water  for  economical  and  efficient  boiler  operation,  for  improved 


bottle  washing  results,  and  for  canning  and  other  process  uses. 


It  will  pay  you,  too,  to  investigate  the  advantage  of  a  Permutit  Water  Softener. 


For  full  technical  details  please  urite  to:—  THE  PERMUTIT  COMPANY  LIMITED. 
dept.  W.L.259.  permutit  HOUSE.  GUNNERSBURY  AVENUE.  LONDON.  W.4. 

Telephone :  CHIswIck  6431 


PERMUTIT 


WATER  TREATING  PLANT  SERVES 


THE  MODERN  FOOD  INDUSTRY 
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f\aA\ 


essences  and  colourings 


known  for  over 


Every  day,  sales  and  technical  representatives  from  British 
Cellophane  Limited  are  giving  a  range  of  services  which  help 
"Cellophane"  film  users  immeasurably  in  the  task  of  preserving, 
displaying  and  selling  their  products. 

HELP  FROM  B.C.L.  FOUR  invaluable  services.... 


PACKAOINS  AND  MERCHANDISING  ADVICE 

from  B.C.L.  roprotontotivot.  Thof  know  trant- 
poront  films  intido  owt— how  thoy  eon  host  bo  usod, 
whot  thoy  will  do  for  your  product. 

TECHNICAL  AID  with  poekaging  maehinory  from 
tho  Sorvieo  Enginoors.  Thoy  hovo  at  thoir  fingor-tipt 
up'to-tho-minuto  knowlodgo  of  wrapping  maehinos. 
Thoy  con  smooth  out  your  toehnieal  troublos. 


SCIENTIFIC  ASSISTANCE  from  tho  staff  of  tho 
Rosoareh  and  Dovolopmont  Division.  Thoy  work  to 
improvo  oxisting  films,  to  dovolop  now  onos,  to  find 
answors  to  film~usors‘  quorios. 

PACRAGE  DESIGN  HELP  from  artists  and  dasignors. 
Thoy  aro  spocialists  In  eroating  attraetivo  ^ockof  os 
for  all  kinds  of  products,  howovor  awkward  thoir 
shapo  and  sisa. 


THISI  SIRVICfS  ARI  FRilLY  AT  YOUR  DISPOSAL— WITHOUT  OBLIGATION 

HIGH-QUALITY  CONVERSION 

High-quality  colour  printing  ond  bag-making  for  "CoHoRhano"  film  usors  aro  an  intogral 
part  of  tho  B.C.L.  SERVICE. 

CDLDDENSE  LIMITED,  oxpononts  of  film  printing  and  eonvorting  tochniquos,  aro  now  a 
wholly-ownod  assoelato  of  British  Collophano  Umitod. 

“CELLOPHANE”  — the  first  packaging  film  — and  the  greatest! 

BRITISH  CBI^I^OPHAHB  loIMITBO 

Commtrclal  Offlcast  12/1),  CONDUIT  STnefT,  LONDON  W.l 

Rog.  Offlcos  ond  Poctoryt  BATIN  ROAD.  BRIDOWATBR,  SOMBRSBT 
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Product  Safety 


closures 

tss  COHTMHERS 


Thf  Closiirf  Division  of  The  I'nited  Glass  Bottle  Manufacturers  /  td 

NMi  0«m: •  LRICESTER  STREET.  LONDON.  W.C.2  TM.t  GERRARO  Mil  (IE Mims)  Srimt.i  KORKANSEAL.  LESQUARE.  LONDON 
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with  crystal  salt? 


n  I 


is  £2-a-ton  cheaper 

than  crystal  salt- 
and  it’s  purer 


Full  dttaih  about  I.C.l.  Granular  Salt  mity  bt  obtaintd/rom, 


Imperial  Chemical  Industries  Limited, 
London,  S.W.l 
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SUNVIC 


Perhaps  you  can’t.  But  it’s  there  all  right.  Come  down 
to  ground  level,  take  a  look  right  inside  —  at  the  control 
equipment  for  example.  Is  it  automatic?  Or  does  it  tie  up 
manpower  which  could  be  better  used  elsewhere?  Many 
plants  still  operate  as  if  automatic  controls  for  flow,  level, 
pressure  and  temperature  had  never  been  invented.  Yet 
today  the  best  control  equipment  is  highly  efficient, 
versatile  and  economical.  And  that  means  Sunvic.  Sunvic 
make  control  and  measurement  equipment  for  almost 
every  purpose  in  many  major  branches  of  industry.  Sunvic 
controllers,  relays,  transmitters  and  thermometers  are 
labour-saving,  efficient  and  completely  dependable.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  offer  expert  advice  on  your  control  and 
measurement  problems. 


CONTROLLER 
operating  on  the  pneumatic 
force-baumce  principle. 


LIQUID  LEVEL 
TRANSMITTER 
a  displacer  type  up  to 
6o'  range. 


PRESSURE  TRANSMITTER 
for  measuring  a  wide  range  of 
process  pressures  up  to  10,000 
p.s.i. 


takes  control 


THERMOMETER 

gas  filled  thermal  system,  force-balance 

operated. 


No.  I  FACTORY 


SUNVIC  CONTROLS  LIMITED 


(Process  Control 
Telephone:  Harlow  24231 


Member  of  the  A.EJ.  Group  of  Compawet 


TEMPLEFIELDS,  HARLOW,  ESSEX 
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mw  BLISS 
SCROLL  SHEAR 


The  larger,  wider  bed  of  this  shear  takes  the  bigger  36*  X  36'  sheets 
(allows  more  strips  per  sheet).  What’s  more,  its  higher  speed  lets  you 
feed  more  sheets;  helps  you  to  step  up  production, step  down  costs.  And 
its  rugged  design  gives  you  precise,  high-speed  blanking  year  after  year. 

These  exclusive  design  features  tell  you  why:  New  magnetic  feed 
bars  assure  accurate  feeding  (or  mechanical  bars  for  non-ferrous 
sheets).  New  intake  trimming  slitter  makes  hair-line  cuts.  Counter¬ 
balanced  slide  has  unusually  long  guides.  Heavy  cast  frame  is  one- 
piece  construction  for  the  extra  rigidity  that  makes  your  dies  last 
longer. 

Identified  as  No.  1100,  this  new  shear  is  one  more  example  of  what 
you  can  expect  from  Bliss'  new  can  machinery  programme.  It’s  one 
more  reason  to  keep  your  eyes  on  Bliss  can  machinery. 


WHY  YOU  GET  LONG  SERVICE 

LIFE  . . . 

§  sliner  shafts  mounted  in  anti-friction 
bearings 

9  air  friction  brake  and  clutch  for  fast 
engagement,  quick  release 

•  automatic  lubrication  and  underslung 
drive — no  oil-spoiled  sheets 

and  easy  operation  too  ! 

•  electric  pushbuttons  for  safe,  quick 
control 

•  automatic  or  hand  feeds  to  suit  your 
application 

i  easy  access  to  sucker 


L  Ha  Dllda  ^England;  1IU. 
CITY  ROAD  •  DERBY 

Telephone:  DERBY  45801 

London  Office: 

2/3.  THE  SANCTUARY,  WESTNINSTER,  S.W.I 
TalaphoMi  ABUY  MSI 

name  .  .  .  iVs  a  guarantee 


[li^  aw  AND  CONIAINER  HARING  MACHINERY 


SCROLL  SHEARS 


FLANOERS 


SEAMERS 
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ality  Products 

fop  Quality 


€€ 


The  casing  that  breathes 


ff 


Prepared  meats,  hams,  sausages,  look 
better,  sell  better  and  are  hygienically 
protected  when  displayed  in  Visking 
casings.  Crystal  -  clear,  colourfully 
transparent,  or  opaque,Visking  casings 
are  printed  in  colour  for  improved  dis¬ 
play  appeal.  See  for  yourself  how  much 
better  your  own  products  look  when 
*  Visking*  packed.  Our  Representative 
will  call  to  give  you  a  demonstration. 


VISKASI 


VISKING 


•VISKING  ••  IS  THE  REGISTERED  TRADE  MARK  OF  THE  VISKING  CORPORATION 


VISKASE  LTD  •  40  CHANCERY  LANE  •  LONDON,  W,C.2  •  Telephone:  CHAncery  8111 
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MODERN 

FILLING 

MACHINERY 

These  modern  machines  are 
part  of  a  new  and  complete 
range  of  designs  by 
Mather  &  Platt  Ltd  for  the 
canning  industry. 

They  combine  a  high  degree 
of  accuracy  with  high 
speed  and  simple  and 
economical  maintenance. 


Mather  & 

LI  M  ITE  O 


RADCLIFFE 
MANCHESTER 

606 
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THE  PROCESS  INDUSTRIES 

EIMCO  engineers  are  always  available  to  advise 
on  filtration  problems  and  conduct  site  tests  on 
laboratory  or  pilot  plantscale.  EIMCO  equipment  is 
individually  designed  to  suit  YOUR  requirements. 


TYPES: 

DRUM  •  AGIDISC 
PRECOAT  •  TUBULAR 
TOP  FEED 


BROCHURES 
AVAILABLE 
COVERING  ALL 
SUBJECTS 


■EIMCO  [CR-E-RT  BRITRINj LIMITED 

Head  Office  and  Works:  TEAM  VALLEY,  GATESHEAD.  M,  CO.  DURHAM.  LOW  FELL  7-7241 

London  Office:  PRINCES  HOUSE.  PICCADILLY.  W  I.  GROjvenor  2184 


1 

JO* 

xxxii 
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— for  dUICK  deliveries 

of  all 

ENGINEERING 

SUPPLIES 

including 

COCKS  &  VALVES 

U022  PACKINGS,  JOINTE^GS 
25  BELTINGS,  VEE-ROPES 
OILS  &  GREASES 

HOSES,  FITTINGS,  etc. 

Write  or  'phone 

W.  H.  WILLCOX  CO.  LTD 

SOUTHWARK  STREET,  LONDON,  S.E.l 


Let  G,  C,  hatMiie  it 


Increased  production  is  dependent  uix)n  the  effici¬ 
ency  of  your  mechanical  handling  equipment.  We  are 
specialists  in  the  design  and  manufacmre  of  plant  of 
all  kinds  for  the  Food  Industry. 

Our  products  include  can-handling  plant,  friction 
and  bar  elevators,  cable  conveyors,  ovens,  retorts, 
coolers,  washers,  blanchers,  exhausters,  graders  and 
gooseneck  elevators. 

Consult  us  on  your  particular  requirements. 


Square  tank 
rotary  cooler. 


Twelve-line  exhauster  with 
stainless  steel  diamond  chain. 


•.OMI  ()(  iMt  WIOl  RANM  Ot 


I5K/\BY 


FREDERICK  BRABY  &  CO.,  LTD. 

G.  C.  Engineering  Division 

London  Works,  Thames  Road,  Crayford,  Kent  Telephone:  Bexleyheath  TJTJ 
(Successors  to  the  G.  C.  Engineering  Co.  Ltd.,  Deptford,  S.E.8.) 
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since  we  first  began  our  Service  to  Industry  in  1860. 
Now,  re-equipped  with  new  machinery,  new  methods 
and  flow  production  for  the  handling  and  manufacture  of 
corrugated  fibreboard  containers  and  fitments,  this  modem 
factory  is  solving  the  packaging  problems  of  our  customers. 
No  doubt  we  can  help  you  too!  We  offer  a  new  service  to 
industry— protection  plus  for  your  product.  Bring  your 
packaging  problems  to 


.OOOK  &  SO»r  XjXXMCirrED 

HATFIELD.  HERTS 

TELEPHONE:  HATFIELD  2  3  2  3  (  5  LINES) 
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•  Available  from  stock 

•  Totally  enclosed  fan  cooled 

•  End  windings  taped  to  give  inters 
phase  insulation  and  rigidity 

•  Six  leads  brought  out  to  terminal  box 

•  Outputs  up  to  25  h.p, 

•  Double  impregnation 

•  For  normal  duty  in  any  part  of  the 
world 

•  Standard  dimensions  to  B.S,  2083 
(I9S4) 


I  lifetime  of  service... 


motors 

Ask  for  Technical  Description  No.  431 

THE  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  CO.  LTD.,  MAGNET  HOUSE,  KINGSWAY,  LONDON,  W.Cl 
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Off  the  shelf,  into  the  basket— but. • 


Sliopping  can  be  fun:  especially  nowadays  when 

a  steady  supply  of  canned  goods  makes  conditions  for 

i 

1  the  modern  housewife  so  pleasant  and  simple. 

I 

j  But  the  regularity  of  this  service  to  the  public  could  be 
I 

j  interrupted  at  its  source — by  corrosion.  If  you 

I  are  planning  (or  have  already)  a  floor  subject  to  the 

f 

corrosive  action  of  acids,  alkalis  and  fats,  take  no 
chances — get  in  touch  with  SEMTEX,  specialists  in 
corrosion  resistance.  Our  technicians  and 
trained  technical  staff  are  at  your  service,  and  will 
survey  your  premises  and  advise  upon  the 
appropriate  treatment  for  your  special  problem. 


Se  m  t  ex 


Send  for 
free  Brochure 
"New  Defences 
y4fiainsl  Corrosive 
Attack" 


INDUSTRIAL  DIVISION 

i’ 

j  headquarters  and  southern  area  orricB: 

SBMTEX  ltd.,  SEMTEX  HOUSE,  LONDON,  N,W.» 

TEL.;  HENDON  5543 

p  NORTHERN  AREA  OFFICE: 

50  BLACKFRIARS  ROAD,  SALFORD.  3 

I  TEL.:  DEANSOATE  2128 

As  well  as  beinf(  specialists  in  Industrial 
anti-corrosion  treatments,  Semtex,  a  Dunlop 
Company,  desiftn,  make,  lay  and 
[  maintain  floors  for  any  purpose. 

i 


icturt 
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A  new  service 


to  food  manufacturers 


PURE  DRIED  VACUUM  SALT 

delivered  to  you 


in  bulk! 


ICI 

SALT 


ICI 

SALT 


T  awowwl  9000%  ITD 

[=3  □  □  g 


iST 


I.C.I.’s  new  air-discharge  vehicles  can  now  deliver 
Pure  Dried  Vacuum  Salt  to  you  in  bulk  — 

—  the  cheapest  and  most  hygrienic  method  yet  devised. 

The  salt  is  pumped  through  a  pipeline 
straight  into  your  storage  bin  or,  alternatively, 
into  your  saturator. 

Take  advantage  now  of  this  new  service. 


IMPERIAL  CHEMICAL  INDUSTRIES  LIMITED  .  LONDON,  S.W.1 
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(Formerly  The  Creamery  Package  Mfg.  Co,  Ltd.) 

MILL  GREEN  ROAD  •  MITCHAM  •  SURREY 
Telephone:  MITcham  2981  (4  lines).  Teleiprams:  “Secpyko”  Mitcham 
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LET  THE  MITCHELL  ORGANISATION  HANDLE  YOUR 
FILTERING,  DRYING  AND  MIXING  PROBLEMS.  Our 
many  years  of  specialised  experience  of  filtering,  agitating  and 
mixing  technique  is  at  your  disposal  for  ensuring  the  right  type 
of  unit  for  your  specific  application. 


37  PETER  STREET  •  MANCHESTER 
Phone:  BLAckfriars  7224  (4  lines) 


LABORATORY 
ROLLER  MILL 


SPARKLER  HORIZONTAL 
PLATE  RLTER 


VERTICAL 

MIXERS 


LABORATORY 

MIXERS 


SPARKLER  VERTICAL  PLATE  FILTER 
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EDWlBf  DAXKS 


Special  Vessels 


lor  every 
Industrial 


Process 


including: 

YULCANIZERS 

DE-YULCANIZERS 

YERTICAL  AND 
HORIZONTAL  MIXERS 

REYOLYING  KIERS 

HARDENING  CYLINDERS 

HEAT  EXCHANGERS 


OTHER  MANUFACTURES: 

Edwin  Dank*  High  Valocity  Economic  Boilars  and  all  ochar  typaa 
of  Shall  Boilari,  complata  Boilar-Houta  Inacallationa,  "Oldbury" 
Chain  Grata  Scokara,  Structural  Staal-work. 


yHE  illustration  shows  a  Steam  Jacketed  Mixing  Pan  4'  6' 
diameter  by  S'  O'  deep,  fitted  with  stirrer  gear  operated 
by  electric  motor  and  reduction  gear.  This  type  of  mixing 
pan  can  be  made  in  any  size  to  satisfy  special  requirements 
and  working  conditions.  Vessels  of  the  same  design  are 
supplied  with  or  without  steam  jacket,  or,  alternatively, 
fitted  with  internal  steam  coils. 

Manufactured  in  mild  steel,  stainless  steel  or  mild  steel 
with  integrally  clad  material  of  stainless  steel  or  monel. 


EDWIN  DANKS  &  CO.  (OLDBURY)  LTD. 
OLDBURY  NEAR  BIRMINGHAM 

Telephones :  Main  Works,  Broadwel  I  1381-6;  Stoker  Division,  Brierley  Hill  7731 
LONDON  •  CARDIFF  •  MANCHESTER  •  LEEDS  •  NEWCASTLE  •  GLASGOW 
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The  starter,  comprising  a  triple-pole  contactor  with 
normally-open  auxiliary  switch  and  triple-pole  hand- 
reset  thermal  overload  relay,  is  enclosed  in  a  distinctive 
die-cast  aluminium  case  with  integral  START-STOP 
push  buttons. 

Up  to  S  h.p.  200-SS0  volts 
2S-60  cycles 

DELIVERY  FROM  STOCK 


Member  of  the  A£l  group  of  (omponiei 


BRITISH  THOMSON -HOUSTON 
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A.  Co  Direct-on-line 
CONTACTOR  STARTER 
Type  DOC  71 


This  new  starter  is  elegant  in 
appearance,  sturdy  in  con¬ 
struction,  and  dependable  in 
operation.  It  is  available  for 
motors  up  to  5  horsepower, 
and  complies  with  BS.587  for 
“Frequent  Duty”,  i.e.  forty 
starts  per  hour. 


for  single-phase  or  polyphase 
non-reversing  squirrel-cage 
induction  motors. 


THE  UNIVERSAL 
STANDARD  FOR 
FLOUR  COLOUR 


'  ■  - 

.  ’*VT  i"  •» 


I  he  'miK  reh.il'k'  nieihud  of  measuring 
Hour  colour  aful  "xpr*.  it  iti  a  form 

ijifalrl-  for  recordiiiL'  or  i  <>tiip.trisori,  the 
n  ries  II  <S:  Martin  h hnir  ( ailuiir 

<  irailer  ot\  i  v  ou  ; 


•  ACCLRA TK  CAIdHK ATION  the  optical  sys- 
fc*ni  ensures  tiiat  all  instruments  jjive  eqiii\alent 
results;  makes  lamp  and  cell  replacement  easy. 

•  (iUEAT  SENSITIVITY-  for  accuracy  in 
reading. 

•  VXIDE  RAN(iE  -even  the  whitest  flours  can 
he  graded. 

®  HIJII.T-IN  S  r ANDA KI)  —  for  a  constant  check 
on  performance. 

•  NEAT  CONSTRUCTION  for  ease  of  cleaning 
and  attractiveness  of  appearance. 


1  Producers  and  users  of  flour  in  all  these 

1  countries  use  the  Series  II  Kent- Jones 

1  &  Martin 

Flour  Colour 

Grader  as 

1  their  standard  for  flour  coloiu*:  1 

U.K. 

Sweden 

Portuguese 

E.  Africa 

Eire 

Australia 

India 

Northern 

Israel 

Ireland 

South  Africa 

Pakistan 

France 

Kenya  Colony 

Canada 

Belgium 

Southern  Rhodesia 

U.S.A. 

Holland 

Ecuador 

Japan 

Germany 

Greece 

Portugal 

Switzerland 

Peru 

Finland 

Denmark 

Argentine 

Brazil 

Norway 

Austria 

Hong  Kong 

Uruguay 

Poland 

Mexico 

fcitfc»4rfoO’  eijuipmBnt 


HENRY  SIMON  LIMITED  -  STOCKPORT  •  ENGLAND 
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ENTERPRISING  ENGINEERING  by 
INTERNATIONAL  COMBUSTION  PRODUaS  LIMITED 


LONDON  office:  NINETEEN  WOBURN  PLACT,  W.C.I  *  WORKS:  DERBY,  ENGLAND:  PORT  ELIZABETH.  SOUTH  AFRICA:  SYDNEY.  AUSTRAU'J 
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Here  are  four  typical  machines  —  the 
Raymond  Pulveriser,  Mechanical 
Separator,  Hummer  Screen  and  Laboratory 
Separator — from  the  IC  range  of  pro¬ 
cessing  plant.  With  any  basic  material  . . . 
for  any  industry  . . .  you  can  depend  on 
IC  equipment. 
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I  irs  BETTER 
PABEED  IH 


f  ishei**s  foils 


FISHER'S  FOILS  LIMITED  •  EXHIBITION  GROUNDS  •  WEMBLEY  •  MIDDLESEX  •  ENGLAND 

WEMBLET  6011  CABLES  AND  GRAMS:  UOFNIT,  WEMBLEY  (ABC  CODE  6TH  EDITION) 


Freddie  Fisher 


never  fails . . . 


keeps  food  fresh  . . . 


. . .  steps  up  sales  ! 


lEHOU 


H  OTTLES 


AND  ALWAYS 


UNITED  GLASS  BOTTLE  MANUFACTURERS  LIMITED 

8  LEICESTER  STREET.  LONDON.  W.  C .  2 
Teltt>hont:  GERRARD  8611  (18  Lines)  Ttlegnms:  UNGLABOMAN,  LESQUARE.  LONDON 
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In  larfte-scale  rake  production  one 
variable  ingredient  ran  throw  off  balance 
teotherwise  perfect  recipe. 

Ittp^iiiilaril  results  and  consequently 
jlpjBMnMarcl  sales  confirm  that  only 

reliable  ingredients  are  worth 
jtlaying  a  major  part 
in  cal»  iiMimh  auy  variation  in 
Uie.  creaTB^'i^^ty  •£  the  fat  must 
jpial^  «f  the  cake. 

OBiontdtt  creaming 
witfiot^feilf  of  hfetter  break*4^  n 
are  the  f  n  igAlaIrtilff  a  ^ood  fct.' 


“^OM  ^jjp  imptt^tly  o^yc 
anarga^iM'  and  itiortenii^^o  gi>'e  the 
oorrect  build  to  cakaa,  and  thia  is 
Mpadally  impory^jj^  cakes  carrying 
Add  to  thaa  that  CBC  products 
ate  flMticiiloufdy  cheeked  at  every  stage 
ia 'aUMlttfacture  to  ensve  that 
the  Ugh  perfomane#  standards  are 
maintained  consistently.  These 
perfonnance  tests  are  an  essential  part 
of  onr  manufacturing  technique. 

It  is  oui  aim  at  CBC  to  produce  the 
fat  to  fit  the  job.  If  you  have  any 
^icrics  or  need  up-to-the-minute 
information  about  fats,  do  please  get 
in  touch  with  our  Sales  Director 
(Telephone:  CITy  6783  or  write  to 
the  address  below.) 

Whatever  you  make  —  a  CBC  quality 
fat  exists  to  meet  your  needs. 


SUSSEX  HOUSE  •  QUEEN  STREET  •  LONDON  •  E.C.4.  Telephone:  CITy  6783 
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The  well  dressed  food  product 

IS  ALWAYS  IN  DEMAND 


Collapsible  metal  tubes  combine  eye-appeal  . . . 
utility  . . .  and  novelty.  They  offer  a  tremendous 
sales  impetus  to  whatever  food  product  is  first 
in  its  field  with  this  new  idea  in  food  packaging. 
That  product  could  be  yours.  Why  not  talk  to 
H.  G.  Sanders  about  it  ? 

Tubes  for  food  packaging  offer  a  variety  of  advan¬ 
tages — to  the  housewife  and  to  you.  They  are  handy 
and  economical,  providing  an  applicator  as  well  as 


a  pack.  Contents  last  indefinitely,  protected  against 
drying  out  and  contamination.  Tubes  arc  light  yet 
strong,  giving  maximum  contents  for  minimum 
bulk.  Their  initial  cost,  including  cap,  liner  and 
printed-on  label,  is  moderate;  and  quick  automatic 
filling  and  closing,  and  reduced  breakages  and 
freightage  charges  all  help  keep 
down  production  costs. 

Above  all,  TUBES  SELL  MORE. 


S  A  N  O  E  R  S 


FOOD  PACKAGING  IN  TUBES 

Technical  advice  and  co-operation  on  any  tube-packaging 
project  freely  available.  Please  write  or  telephone  : 


H.  C.  SANDERS  A  SON  LTD..  Gordon  Road.  Southall.  Middlaaox.  Tali  Southall  Mil 
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Seal  your  pack  with  “  Viskrings  ”  and  establish  confidence 
between  you  and  your  consumer.  YOU  can  be  confident 
that  your  bottling  will  reach  the  consumer  perfect  and  intact. 
The  CONSUMER  will  be  confident  that  the  contents  are 
genuine  and  as  expeaed — a  fine  produa,  perfectly  presented. 
Seal  all  stoppered  and  screw-capped  bottles  with 
“  Viskrings  ”.  There  is  a  “  Viskring  ”  to  fit  every  bottle  neck, 
available  in  a  wide  range  of  colours.  “  Viskrings  ”  can  be 
printed  with  your  brand  symbol.  Send  your  container 
complete  with  primary  closure  to  us  for  fitting.  We  will 
return  it  with  samples  and  quotations  for  any  quantity. 


•  “  Viskrings  ”  can  be  applied  rapidly  by  hand — no 
machinery  is  necessary. 

•  They  are  self-adjusting. 

•  They  prevent  the  blowing  or  riding  of  stoppers. 

•  They  prevent  the  movement  of  screw  caps  once  they  are 
tightened. 

•  They  afford  protection  for  branded  products  and  reduce 
pilferage  and  evaporation. 

•  CELLULOSE  CLOSURES  .  .  .  Contain  No  Metal  . 
Require  No  Adhesive. 


Pure  Malt 


THE  VISCOSE  DEVELOPMENT  CO.  LTD. 


40  CHANCERY  LANE,  LONDON,  W.C.2  T*l.phoiMt  CHAncary  Sill  VUkap.  W*te«tit.  London. 
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CLEAR  ^ 


The  hygienic  wrapping  which  protects  food  products 
and  adds  to  their  sales  appeal.  It  is  the  logical  choice 
for  most  products  sold  in  self-service  shops. 


BRITISH  SIDAC  LTD 

ST.  HELENS  •  LANCASHIRE  •  St  Hcitm  4041 


LONDON  SALES  OFFICE  It  WAREHOUSE 
12  UFTON  RO  •  LONDON  N.l  •  Clittold  6404 
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Batch  control  for  a  liquid  mix  nowadays  requires  precise  amounts  of  several 
ingredients  to  be  dispensed  in  exact  quantities.  Too  often  this  job  still 
depends  on  a  man  with  a  bucket  and  a  mind  of  his  own.  MEASUREMENT 
have  replaced  this  uncertain  method  with  a  system  of  metered  control. 
The  quantities  are  pre-set  on  a  dialled  control  panel  and  supplied  to  the 
mix,  from  a  remote  control  point  if  necessary,  at  the  press  of  a  button. 
Quantities  are  precise,  records  are  automatic,  control  is  complete  and  the 
bucket  is  out. 

meters  are  matters  for 

MEASUREMENT 


MEASUREMENT  LIMITED  {A  Member  of  the  Parkinson  &  Cowan  Group) 

Hf4r*ulici  Division,  119  Union  Scroot,  Oldham,  Lancs.  Tolaphono:  Main  t4]2/I/4.  Talairsms:  Supormatsr,  Oldham. 

■  xrORT  INQUIRIiS  TOi  Parkinson  a  Cowan  Croup  Exports  Ltd., 

Tarminal  House.  Groavsnor  Cardans,  London,  S.W.I.  Talaphona:  Sloans  01 1 1/4.  Cabloa:  DISC.  London. 
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Still  wrapped  up 
in  the  past? 

Or  discovering 
packaging  improvements 
with  Epikote  Resins? 
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Many  ancient  problems  of  the  packaging  industry 

have  now  been  solved  by  Shell’s  development 
of  Epikote  Resins.  Decorative  and^rotective  coatings 

based  on  these  new  resins  are  unaffected  by 
the  contents  of  the  pack  and  have  outstanding  . 
abrasion  resistance  —  so  enhancing  their 
shelf  life  and  customer  appeal. 

Ask  your  packaging  supplier  to  put  you  really 
up-to-date  about  Epikote  Resin  based  coatings. 


SHELL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY  LIMITED,  Norman  House,  1 05/ 1 09  Strand.  London,  W.C.2.  Te/;TEM pie  Bar  4455 

"  EPIKOTE  ’•  i*  o  Rtgitttrtd  Tradt  Mark 


PAPERS  &  BOARDS 

for  all  purposes 


MILL  No.  I  SCOTLAND 


White  &  Tinted  Box  Enamels 
Two-sided  Tinted  Surface  Boards 
‘FLAT  SHEET’  White  &  Tinted  Gummed 
‘FLAT  SHEET’  Coated  Surface  Gummed 
Decalcomania  (Transfer)  Papers 
Heat  Seal  Papers 

‘BULLDOG’  Gummed  Sealing  Tapes 
Folding  Box  Boards 
‘CARTSIDE’  Chromo  Gummed 
‘MARVEL’  Pasted  Boards 


‘BRITEKOTE’  for  brilliant  labels 
‘RADIANT*  Surface  Papers 
‘RADIANT’  Dull  &  Bright  Enamels 
‘CARTSIDE’  i/Sided  Chromo  Paper 
White  Bright  Printing  Enamels 
Metallic  Coated  Papers 
Friction  Glazed  Papers 
‘BULLHIDE’  Leather  Papers 
‘BULLHIDE’  Imitation  Book  Cloth 
Poster  Papers 


on  request 


SMITH  &  McLAURIN  Ltd. 

Cartsidc  Mills 

Millikenpark,  Renjrewshirey  Scotland 


Telephone:  Kilbarchan  2oo.  Telegrams:  Cartside,  Millikenpark 

LONDON  OFFICE:  123  TEMPLE  CHAMBERS  LONDON.  E.C.4.  Tel.  FLEel  8297 16427 
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A  Pectin  for 
every  purpose 


tki  Mm- 

dartfa  it  lit  miitiaL  ^ 


For  specialised  products  such  as 
Jelly  marmalade.  In  colour  and  clarity, 
"X.L.Grade''  replaces  powdered  pectins 
at  less  than  half  the  cost. 


LIQUID  SLOW-SET  PECTIN 

Guaranteed  setting  temperature.  Specially  suited 
for  7's,  14's  and  bulk  packs  of  jam  where  ordinary 
pectin  causes  caramelisation  and  pre-setting. 


EVANS  APPiE  PECTINS 


TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS  ago,  William  Evans  &  Co. 
pioneered  the  manufacture  of  Pectin  in  Great  Britain.  Their 
unique  experience  is  freely  available  to  jam  makers 
through  the  Technical  Advisory  Service.  Sample  quantities 
for  production  testing  will  be  sent  on  requesL 


VILLIAM  EVANS  &  CO.  (HEREFORD  &  DEVON)  LTD.,  WIDEMARSH,  HEREFORD 
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BULK  FLOUR 
IN  BRITAIN 


Flour  in  bulk  is  now  available  through¬ 
out  Britain.  That  is  why  more  and  more 
Simon  Bulk  Flour  Delivery  Wagons  are 
to  be  seen  in  our  towns  and  cities. 


The  Manchester  Central  Library,  opened  In  1934  by  King  George  V,  contains  orer  1, 116,000  books. 


Millers  and  bakers  all  over  the  country  are 
turning  to  Simon  Bulk  Flour  Handling  and 
Storage.  Their  flour  is  stored  in  clean, 
hygienic  bins  and  handled  swiftly  in  the  latest 
types  of  conveyors.  In  this  way  they  save 
time  and  money  and  eliminate  infestation. 
Every  time  you  see  a  Simon  Bulk  Flour 
Delivery  Wagon  in  the  street  ask  yourself  this 
question:  “Could  the  new  system  save  money 
in  my  business?”  Why  not  consult  us — now? 


Henry  Simon  Limited 

(Food  Engineering  Department) 

CHEADLE  HEATH  STOCKPORT 
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It  can  sit  on  His  shelf 


It  can  linger  in  her  larder 


yet  it's  factory  fresh 
the  day  it’s  used/ 


Telcothene  packaging  costs  a  little  but  pays  a  lot.  Pays  in  terms  of 
prestige  and  customer  goodwill.  Pays  by  ensuring  that  every  customer 
receives  your  products  in  the  condition  you  would  wish ;  unharmed 
by  long  storage,  by  dirt,  by  moisture  or  chemical  contamination. 

Telcothene  coated  papers  and  boards  make  perfect  hermetically  sealed  inner 
wrappings  for  foodstuffs  and  perishable  goods.  In  addition  their  toughness 
makes  them  very  suitable  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  moisture-proof 
outers,  as  instanced  by  multiwall  paper  sacks,  fibre  board  drums, 
cartons  and  similar  containers.  The  cost  is  not  high ;  the  results  in 
terms  of  prestige  and  customer  goodwill  are  rewarding  indeed. 

Look  into  this  Telcothene  business.  The  people  who  developed  it  are  the 
people  to  prescribe  its  place  in  your  packaging  department. 

Their  advice  is  free ;  write  for  it. 


...it’s  Telcothene  packed/ 


TELCON  PLASTICS  DIVISION 

THE  TELEGRAPH  CONSTRUCTION  &  MAINTENANCE  CO.  LTD. 


FARNBOROUCH  WORKS.  GREEN  STREET  GREEN.  FARNBOROUGH.  KENT 
Telephone  :  Farnborough.  Kent.  358S 

BRANCHES :  Birmingham,  Cardiff,  London,  Manchester,  Newcastle,  Nottingham 
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The  Rep  from  Reed  has  an  ace  in  every  pack 


The  best  card  in  the  packaging  business  is  the  one  introducing  the  Rep 
from  Reed.  Backed  by  the  pioneers  in  Britain  of  corrugated  fibreboard 
cases,  he  can  offer  you  unequalled  experience  ;  a  research  department 
equipped  to  deal  with  your  packaging  problems  ;  the  productive  capacity 
of  eight  factories  resulting  in  a  far  more  reliable  service — and  highly 
competitive  prices.  Above  all  there  is  a  personal  sales  organisation  which 
covers  the  entire  country. 

Reed  Corrugated  Cases  Limited  are  the  leading  manufacturers  of 
corrugated  fibreboard  products  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


REED  CORRUGATED  CASES  LIMITED 


Im  GREAT  WEST  ROAD  •  BRENTFORD  •  MIDDLESEX 

Telephone ;  EALing  4S35 

BIRMINGHAM  .  CAMBRIDGE  .  EDINBURGH  •  MANCHESTER  .  NEW  HYTHE  (MaidstOnc)  *  TOVU.  (MaidstOnc)  .  WARRENPOINT  (Northcm  Ireland).  | 
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DESIGNED  FOR  HOURLY  OUTPUT  CAPACITIES  250/500-lbs.  5  h.p. 

Built  for  precise  particle  control,  the  mikko-pulveriser  provides  higher  production  at 
lower  cost.  New  development  has  particular  value  in  processing  of  heat-sensitive 
materials.  In  many  cases  it  will  effect  a  25  %  reduction  in  temperanure  rise  with  a 
corresponding  increase  in  production  per  horse-power  hour.  Its  enhanced  efficiency 
widens  its  field  of  application  by  making  possible  grinding  of  cenain  materials  hitherto 
foimd  baffling  or  impossible  to  handle. 


S«.  tSH  Mikro-Pulverutr  com- 
pUlify  tfuipptd,  inc/uJing  motors, 
^nots  <md  taitchts,  mrtd  and 
nomusd  on  stand  Itfs;  a  compUtt 
tdf-ontaintd  grindint  Plant. 


nr.. _  r.  i.ii  ni^iuRC  j3u-ios.  BLenu 

Dry  or  wet  milling  to 

300me.hB.S.S.  Blending  SUGAR -  350-16..  «5-«7%THROUGH  300  MESH  B.SA 

»dDl.per.lon.  Employ.  -  . 

ina  aU  the  outstanding  GYPSUM,  RAW - 1.000-lb..  88%  ..  100  ..  .. 

feature,  of  the  smaller  CHROME.  YELLOW -  750-16..  99^9%  ..  200  ..  .. 

and  larger  MIKRO-  - ^  ”  » 

PULVERISER  range.  ICING  SUGAR -  350  600-16..  87  or  67%  ..  300  ..  .. 

telephone  or  write  for  full  specification  and  prices  of  all  models  to  : — 

Exdushe  Manufacturing  Licensees  for  PULVERISISO  DIVISION,  METALS  DISINTEGRATING  COMPANY  INC.,  SUMMIT,  NEW  JERSEY,  U.S.A. 


MIKRO  HOUSE,  IB  CREECHUROH  LANE,  LONDON,  E.e.3 

TKLBPHON.:  AVBNtn  4823/3. 

TELEOEAMS:  BSAMIOK,  FEN,  LONDON.  CABLES.  BBAMIOK,  LONDON. 


TEST  LABORATORIES  BRISTOL  and  COLOGNE,  GERMANY. 
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Examples 

Hourly  Outputs 

1 

FACE  POWDER  MIXTURE 

350-16.. 

FIRST-CLASS  BLEND 

SUGAR  „  _  _ 

.  T 

350-16.. 

85-87% THROUGH  300  MESH  B.S.S. 

KAOLlN.__  __  __  _ 

_ 

450-16.. 

100% 

»t  ft  ft  ft 

GYPSUM,  RAW  „  _ 

1,000-16.. 

88% 

t»  foo  ..  .. 

CHROME.  YELLOW  _ 

750-16.. 

99-9% 

*»  300  ..  .. 

ZINC  OXIDE  _  „ 

350-16.. 

99-9% 

»»  300  ..  .. 

ICING  SUGAR  _  __ 

350  600-16.. 

87  or  67% 

»*  300  ..  .. 

in  food 

manufacturing 

equipment 


•  Fractional  horsepower  motors  1/20 — 
1  h.p. 


•  Drip  proof,  totally-enclosed,  and  totally- 
enclosed  fan-cooled  enclosures. 


•  Ball  or  sleeve  bearings  and  a  wide  range 
of  alterftative  mountings  available. 


‘English  Electric’  J  h.p.  MY5I23  /.h.p.  motors 
with  'Opperman'  gears  driving  'Baker  Perkins' 
dough  conveyor  and  return  tin  conveyor  at 
Messrs.  Biisland  Bros,  bakery  in  Glasgow. 


STAINLESS 
STEEL  PLANT 

‘From  start 
to  finish’ 


We  make  Stainless  Steel  Plant — and 
we  make  it  to  fit  the  job.  We  will 
work  to  your  specification,  or  prepare 
designs  without  obligation. 

May  we  send  you  literature, 
illustrating  work  we  have  done  in 
widely’diflfering  industrial  fields — nearly 
all  of  it  ‘tailor-made’  ? 


This  200  gallon  Stainless  Steel 
stationary  type  Steam  Jacketed  Pan  is 
designed  to  withstand  a  working  steam  pressure 
of  30  lbs.  per  square  inch.  Polished  inside 
and  descaled  outside,  this  vessel  is  supplied 
complete  with  motor,  agitator,  and 
hinged  and  flanged  cover. 


STAINLESS  STEEL 

VESSELS  (LONDON)  LIMITED 


MANORGATE  ROAD 
KINGSTON-ON-THAMES,  SURREY 

TELEPHONE  :  Kingston  5625  (5  lines) 

TELEGRAMS  AND  CABLES  : 

Esesvessel,  Kingston-on-Thames 
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BRITISH  ROAD 
SERVICES 

BRITISH  ROAD  SERVICES  LTD  *  B.R.S.  (PARCELS)  LTD 
B.R.S.  (CONTRACTS)  LTD  •  B.R.S.  (PICKFORDS)  LTD 


Thoroughly  reliable,  well-planned  transport 

plays  a  vital  part  in  successful  trade,  industry  and  agriculture. 

With  their  nation-wide  organisation  and  extensive  resources, 

British  Road  Services  are  able  to  carry  any  type  of  traffic,  in  large 
or  small  quantities,  with  speed  and  care.  They  know  no  limit  of  size  or  distance. 

The  business  of  British  Road  Services  is  to  simplify  your  transport  problems. 

And  their  ability  to  do  so  is  proved  by  thousands  of  satisfied  customers. 

Your  requirements  may  be  for  general  haulage,  parcels-smalls  collections 
and  deliveries,  the  supply  of  vehicles  on  contract  or  the  provision 
of  special  vehicles  for  household  removals,  indivisible  loads  or  liquids  in  bulk. 
Whatever  they  are,  British  Road  Services  have  the  means  to  meet  them 
efficiently  and  economically. 

If  you  are  not  already  a  customer,  write  or  telephone  the  Divisional  Manager  for  your  part 
of  the  Country,  who  will  be  happy  to  put  you  in  touch  with  your  nearest  service  point. 

SOUTH  EASTERN 

(London,  Home  Counties,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Hampshire,  Dorset) 

Carlow  Street,  London,  N.W.i.  Telephone:  Euston  7030 

SCOTTISH 

(All  Scotland) 

II  Bothwell  Street,  Glasgow,  C.2.  Telephone :  City  7011 

NORTH  WESTERN 

(Cumberland,  Westmorland,  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  North  Wales) 

Commercial  Chambers,  47  Corporation  Street,  Manchester  4.  Telephone :  Deansgate  7561 

NORTH  EASTERN 

Northumberland,  Durham,  Yorkshire,  North  Nottinghamshire,  Lincolnshire) 

20/22  St.  Paul’s  Street,  Leeds  i.  Telephone:  31771 

MIDLAND 

(Derbyshire,  South  Nottinghamshire,  Staffordshire,  Warwickshire,  Leicestershire,  Northamptonshire,  Cambridgeshire,  Bedfordshire) 
30  Harbome  Road,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham  15.  Telephone  :  Edgbaston  3841 

WESTERN 

(Mid  and  South  Wales,  Shropshire,  Herefordshire,  Gloucestershire,  Oxfordshire,  Berkshire,  Wiltshire  and  the  West  Country) 
Andrews  Arcade,  Queen  Street,  Cardiff.  Telephone :  Cardiff  23121 

PICKFORDS 

(Specialised  Services  throughout  the  British  Isles) 

205  High  Holbom,  London,  W.C.i 
Telephone :  Holbom  8021 
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REDUCED  COSTS  AND 
INCREASED  PRODUCTION 


AUTOMATION 

EQUIPMENT 


WRITE  TO-DAY  FOR  FURTHER  DETAILS  OF  HOW  YOUR 
JAM  FINISHING  PRODUCTION  LINE  CAN  BE  MADE 
FULLY  AUTOMATIC  '  . 


DUNDEE,^  SCOTIA 

KEIUE"  DUNDEE.  CMi  A.  >.  C.  I 
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Experts  in  the  fabrication 


^q(^ainless  steel,  mild 


steel,  Monel,  copper. 


aluminium,  etc.,  up  to  plate 


3,000  gallon 
stainless  steel 
storage  vessel. 


Sheet  Metal  Fabrication  of  all  kinds 


HETADUCTS  LIMITED 


CATHERINE  WHEEL  ROAD  BRENTFORD  TELEPHONE  EALing  367t 
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Range  of 
four  Guinness 
storage  vessels. 


Stainless  steel  vessel 
under  construction  at  the 
Brentford  Works  of  Metaducts  Ltd. 


f  lUKl  0| 


'■*  ’'SONC  / 
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TELEPHONES  TERMINUS  5138 
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^  Bring  down  costs  of 
production^  says  Minister 

Ai  prcsciii  we  nectl  more  beef ; 
ami  more  mutton  if  co'»t 
broiiylit  down  At  least  a' 


many  I'l 


Use  THE  WELL 
KNOWN 


MACHINES 


45  gallons  Sausage  Bowl 
Chopper  with  self  empty¬ 
ing  device:  The  machine 
with  great  efficiency  for 
rapid  large  scale  produc¬ 
tion. 


Self  -  Feeding  Meat 
Mincer,  capacity 
to  3  tons  per  hour, 
with  built-in  friction 
clutch  and  roller 
bearings.  Smooth 
surfaces,  easy  to 


2  45  gallons  Vacuum  Mixer 

with  hydraulic  tilting  and 
cooling  jacket. 


25.  PANCRAS  RO.  KING’S  CROSS 
LONDON.  N.W.1. 
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Reduced  heat  fatigue 
increased  pmductiun  at 

JACOB’S  (L’POOL)  LTD. 


UNNECESSARY  FATIGUE  and  lOSS  Ot 

production  were  caused  by  radiant 
heat  and  excessively  high  air 
temperatures  in  the  Wafer  Department 
at  W.  &  R.  Jacob  &  Co.  (L'pool)  Ltd. 
Colts  were  consulted  and  a  detailed 
ventilation  survey  proved  that  whilst 
more  than  sufficient  extract 
ventilation  already  existed,  this  was 
unable  to  function  properly  owing 
to  inadequate  inlet  air  supplies. 

Five  Colt  Inflow  Units  were 
recommended  as  these  would  supply 
the  inlet  air  necessary  whilst  at  the 
tame  time  the  main  cooling  effects  of 
the  air  movement  provided  would 
off-set  the  discomfort  caused 
by  radiant  heat. 

This  is  the  most  recent  of  nine  separate 
Colt  Ventilation  contracts  so  far 
completed  for  this  company,  all  of 
which  have  been  highly  satisfactory. 


FREE  MANUAL  with  full  specifications 
of  the  wide  range  of  Colt  Ventilators  is 
nailable  on  reguest  from  Dept.  V.95, 


VENTILATIOK 


COLT  VENTILATION  LTD.  SURBITON 
Telephone:  ELMbridge  6511-5 


R'onchei 


at  Birmingham.  Bradford,  Bridgend  (Glam.),  Bristol,  Coventry.  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  Liverpool,  London,  Manchester,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 

Sheffield  and  Warwick 

'WWti  in  Australia.  Belgian  Congo,  C anada.  Cyprus,  India,  Indonesia,  Madagascar,  Malaya,  Mauritius,  New  Zealand,  Pakistan,  Portugai, 

North  and  South  Rhodesia  and  South  Africa. 
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FINE  CITRIC  ACID 


I  N 


THE 


M  A  K  I  N  C 


ft*;'; 


ifi  ftlfcjt-luiie 


Our  new  artist’s  progress  is  retarded  by  his  attitude.  He  sees 
himself  as  a  sort  of ‘Unknown  Industrial  Prisoner’  —  a 
butterfly  entangled  in  technology.  Even  a  reminder  that 
da  Vinci  was  as  happy  with  machines  as  with  the  Mona  Lisa 
fails  to  cheer  him.  But  we  brought  a  glow  to  his  cheeks 
recently  by  describing  our  mould  cultivation  process  as 
“Gardening  in  a  Test  Tube’’. 

VVe  were  referring  to  the  spade  work  done  by  the 
industrial  mycologist,  who  develops  the  most  effective  strains 
of  microscopic  plants  for  producing  chemicals  by 
fermentation.  At  Sturge,  25  million  million  sjrores  of  the 
mould  Aspergillus  Niger  are  grown  every  week  in  5,000  test 
tubes.  These  spores  are  later  sown  in  beet  molasses  to 
start  the  fermentation  which  converts  it  into  citric  acid. 


BY  PRODUCTS 


JOHN  &  E.  STURGE  LTD.,  WHEELEYS  ROAD,  BIRMINGHAM,  IS.  1EL  t  MIDLAND  IlK 

TSACtf 
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i  Have  you  an  operating  or  control  problem?  If  so, 

see  if  RENOLD  chain  can  do  it! 

and  cut  out  costly  individual  manufacture 

1 

I  The  examples  below  are  taken  from  our  booklet,  “Chain  Mechanisms” 


^  SUPPORTING 


OSCILLATING- 

STRAIGHT-LINE 

MOTION 


A  mechanism  with  many 
applications,  the  example 
shown  converting  the  oscill¬ 
ating  movement  of  a  beam  into 
straight-line  motion  with  a 
gravity  return. 


i  GEAMNG-INTERNAL 


PURCHASE  BLOCK 


A  convenient  method  of  imparting 
rotation  inside  circular  sections. 


Roller  chain,  used  as  a  purchase,  results  in  a  compact 
light-weight  assembly  as  a  result  of  its  high 
strength-weight  ratio. 


Write  for  a  copy  of  **Chain  Mechanisms**^twenty  basic  ways  of  providing  operating 
and  control  mechanisms  in  a  cheap,  efficient  manner 

Our  engineers  are  always  available  for  consultation 


RENOLD  CHAINS  LIMITED  •  MANCHESTER 
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The  Steel  Company 
of  Wales  Limited 


Steel  sheet  and  tinplate 
of  the  highest  quality 


ENQUIRIES  SHOULD  BE  ADDRESSED  TO 


The  Sales  Controller 
The  Steel  Company  of  Wales  Ltd 
136  Regent  Street,  London  W.l 
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Vood  and  pharmacology} 

The  election  of  Prof.  A.  C.  Frazer  as  president  of 
the  British  Food  Manufacturing  Industries  Research 
Association  is  particularly  appropriate  at  this  stage  in 
the  history  of  food  manufacture.  Undoubtedly  the 
use  of  chemicals  in  food  processing  is  one  of  the  big¬ 
gest  questions  of  the  day.  It  is,  therefore,  in  every 
way  suitable  that  the  new  president  is  a  distinguished 
pharmacologist  who,  in  his  department  of  medical 
biochemistry  and  pharmacology  at  Birmingham  Uni¬ 
versity,  is  carrying  out  research  on  the  biological 
effects  of  substances  used  in  food  technology. 

In  his  address  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  in  London  last  month  Prof.  Frazer  stressed  the 
need  to  build  up  a  body  of  knowledge  which  would 
enable  food  manufacturers  to  give  proper  assurances 
to  the  consumer  that  the  procedures  approved  for  use 
in  food  technology  are  harmless.  We  all  know  that 
much  work  is  needed  to  determine  the  biological 
effects  of  food  additives.  The  necessary  work  on 
colours  alone  will  require  years  of  painstaking  experi¬ 
ments.  Speaking  as  a  scientist.  Prof.  Frazer  was 
understandably  cautious,  but  nevertheless  he  de¬ 
clared:  “It  is  possible  to  measure  the  safe  dose  of  a 
substance  that  causes  definite  toxic  effects;  it  should 
not  be  impossible  to  decide  upon  acceptable  dosage 
levels  for  those  many  substances  used  in  food  tech¬ 
nology  that  have  not  been  shown  to  cause  any  harm¬ 
ful  effects.  There  are  already  a  great  many  facts 
known  about  the  chemical  substances  used  in  food 
technology  and  a  considerable  amount  of  work  is  in 
progress.  Now  that  attention  has  been  drawn  to  its 
importance  by  the  work  of  Sir  Edward  Mellanby  and 
others  on  agenised  flour,  I  do  not  consider  that  there 
is  any  reason  why  the  knowledge  necessary  for  estab¬ 
lishing  an  effective  safeguard  should  not  be  obtained. 
It  is  important,  however,  that  legislation  should  rest 
on  the  factual  knowledge  of  today,  not  on  the  likely 

discoveries  of  tomorrow .  Legislation  tends  to 

lag  behind  the  most  active  and  advanced  thinking  in 
any  field  but,  by  periodic  adjustment,  it  can  be  kept 
sufficiently  up  to  date.” 

Clearly  the  new  president  of  the  B.F.M.I.R.A.  is 
going  to  put  his  considerable  authority  behind  the 
biological  testing  of  additives.  Almost  a  year  ago 
the  then  president  of  the  Association,  Mr.  E.  E. 


Wells,  called  for  a  co-operative  effort  to  get  a  bio¬ 
logical  testing  station  established.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  we  shall  now  see  some  action  on  this  matter 
which  can  fairly  be  described  as  one  of  the  most 
important  objectives  of  food  investigation. 

One  man* s  meat  .  .  . 

Another  subject  for  food  research  mentioned  by 
Prof.  Frazer  is  the  seeking  of  an  answer  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  why  one  man's  meat  is  another  man’s  poison. 
“  It  is  becoming  increasingly  clear,"  he  said,  “  that 
the  metabolic  set-up  inside  each  person  is  as  indi¬ 
vidual  as  his  face  or  his  character.  Indeed,  all  these 
variables  are  essentially  dependent  upon  genes.  In 
just  the  same  way  that  particular  work  is  suitable  for 
some,  but  may  cause  a  mental  breakdown  in  others, 
so  your  food  may  be  more  or  less  suited  to  your 
metabolic  character.  If  the  wrong  food  is  taken  it 
can  have  disastrous  effects.  This  is  seen,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  in  children  who  are  unable  to  deal  effectively 
with  wheat  protein — it  may  cause  severe  malnutri¬ 
tion  and  stunting  of  growth,  which  disappears  if 
wheat  protein  is  taken  out  of  the  diet  and  comes  back 
if  it  is  later  re-introduced.” 

Again,  this  is  a  subject  in  which  Prof.  Frazer  is 
personally  interested  as  head  of  the  department  of 
medical  biochemistry  and  pharmacology  at  Birming¬ 
ham.  Dietary  studies  are  clearly  of  importance  to 
the  food  industry,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  the  future 
we  shall  see  a  bigger  research  effort  in  this  direction. 

New  food  colour  regulations  soon 

The  recommendations  on  the  use  of  colours  in  foods 
published  by  the  Preservatives  Sub-Committee  of  the 
Food  Standards  Committee  last  December  (see  Food 
Manufacture,  January,  p.  27)  have  been  accepted 
by  the  Government.  This  means  that  the  present 
Public  Health  (Preservatives,  etc.,  in  Food)  Regula¬ 
tions,  which  prohibit  certain  metallic  colouring  mat¬ 
ters  and  a  number  of  coal-tar  colours,  will  be 
amended  so  as  to  prohibit  the  use  of  all  colours  except 
those  on  the  permitted  list.  This  includes  a  number 
of  natural  colours  and  32  synthetic  colours. 

This  list  will  be  reviewed  during  the  next  five 
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years,  and  until  then  the  case  for  individual  colours 
— either  for  addition  to  or  for  removal  from  the  list 
— will  be  considered  as  information  about  them  be¬ 
comes  available.  Priority  will  be  given  to  investiga¬ 
tions  on  certain  colours  which  are  regarded  as  im¬ 
portant  but  which  have  not  been  included  on  the  per¬ 
mitted  list  because  of  lack  of  information. 

Special  arrangements  will  be  made  for  citrus  fruit, 
which  does  not  always  ripen  with  a  uniform  appear¬ 
ance  because  of  climatic  variations,  but,  in  general, 
the  Government  accepts  that  colour  should  not  be 
added  to  certain  natural  foods  when  sold  raw  or  un¬ 
processed.  This  does  not  apply  to  marking  methods, 
of  course. 

Consideration  of  the  committee's  recommendations 
on  the  labelling  of  foods  containing  added  colour  are 
to  be  left  over  until  a  comprehensive  review  of  the 
Labelling  of  Food  Order  is  undertaken. 

Sp)ecifications  of  purity  will  be  prescribed  for 
colours  on  the  permitted  list,  and  colour  manufac¬ 
turers  and  all  others  concerned  will  be  consulted 
about  the  arrangements  required. 

The  new  regulations  will  come  into  effect  as  soon 
as  possible,  but  the  Government  realises  that  manu¬ 
facturers  and  traders  will  need  time  to  dispose  of 
stocks  of  food  produced  in  accordance  with  the  exist¬ 
ing  regulations.  But  the  Government  hopes  that  all 
who  can  do  so,  will  take  step>s  immediately  to  use 
only  colours  on  the  permitted  list. 

Cans  without  tin? 

A  REMARKABLE  new  process  promises  to  take  98%  of 
the  tin  out  of  more  than  10  billion  tin  cans.  The  new 
development,  the  outcome  of  research  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Can  Co.  is  known  as  margin  plating,  and  consists 
of  tinplating  only  the  narrow  margins  of  the  steel 
plate  that  form  the  soldered  sideseams  of  the  cans. 
Except  for  these  margins,  which  are  no  more  than 

in.  wide,  the  cans  are  made  entirely  of  enamelled 
steel  plate. 

The  tinplated  margins  are  used  only  to  assure  her¬ 
metic  seals  on  cans  for  heat-processed  products,  and 
the  process  requires  less  than  2%  of  the  tin  normally 
used  on  an  average-size  can.  Only  about  0-85  oz. 
of  tin,  for  example,  will  be  used  for  every  1,000 
margin-plated  pet  food  cans.  The  company  is  already 
producing  coffee  and  pet  food  cans  by  the  new  pro¬ 
cess  on  a  limited  commercial  basis,  and  expects 
shortly  to  install  equipment  for  making  margin- 
plated  beer  cans.  At  present,  more  than  10  billion 
beer,  coffee  and  pet  food  cans  are  produced  annually 
in  the  U.S.A.,  and  these  categories  account  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  all  the  metal  containers  made  in  the 
country. 

A  further  important  consideration  is  that  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  cans  for  these  three  products  by  the  new 


method  may  save  as  much  as  5,260,000  lb.  of  a  metal 
which  is  of  strategic  importance.  Dr.  R.  H.  Lueck, 
the  company’s  vice-president  in  charge  of  research 
and  development,  stated  recently  that  this  is  the 
longest  single  step  the  company  has  taken  in  its  pro¬ 
gramme  to  replace  tin  as  a  can-making  ingredient 
through  the  development  of  new  manufacturing  pro¬ 
cesses  on  alternative  non-strategic  materials.  He 
pointed  out  that  billions  of  tinless  cans  are  already 
being  manufactured  by  other  methods  for  such  non¬ 
heat  processed  products  as  motor  oil,  anti-freeze, 
polishes  and  waxes,  cosmetics  and  drugs,  detergents 
and  insecticides.  Cans  for  these  items  have  cemented 
sideseams.  The  new  development  of  margin  plating 
may  well  extend  this  list  to  include  as  many  as  half  of 
all  the  cans  produced  in  America. 

The  new  process  also  holds  future  promise  for 
making  virtually  tinless  cans  for  such  additional  pro¬ 
ducts  as  meat,  fish,  many  non-acid  vegetables  and 
various  dry  or  vacuum-packed  foods. 

Olympian  fare 

To  HAVE  to  satisfy  the  differing  tastes  of  6,000 
athletes  from  73  countries  sounds  like  a  caterer’s 
nightmare,  but  the  Olympic  Games  housing  and 
catering  committee  in  Melbourne  do  not  seem  to  be 
worried  by  the  prospect.  They  have  announced  that 
Australia  will  supply  92%  of  the  food  to  be  eaten  by 
those  taking  part  in  the  games. 

Competitors  from  far-flung  corners  of  the  world 
who  are  used  to  the  most  esoteric  diets  need  have  no 
fears  that  they  will  be  expected  to  live  on  unfamiliar 
foods. 

The  traditional  Australian  dish  is  popularly  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  two  fried  eggs  on  a  two-inch  steak, 
but  in  fact  Australia  covers  most  of  the  world’s 
climatic  variations  and  produces  most  of  the  world’s 
basic  foods.  Indeed,  Chinese  athletes  are  said  to 
prefer  the  starchy  rice  grown  in  Australia  along  the 
banks  of  the  Murrumbidgee  river  to  their  own.  The 
small  percentage  of  imported  foods  will  include  maple 
syrup  from  the  U.S.A.  and  curry  ingredients  from 
India. 

It  is  calculated  that  the  teams  and  officials  in  the 
Olympic  village  will  consume  9,000  pints  of  milk,  3 
tons  of  meat,  one-third  of  a  ton  of  butter,  15,000 
dozen  eggs,  2  tons  of  fresh  fruit  and  15,000  quarts  of 
ice  cream  daily. 

All  this  will  be  prepared  by  170  cooks,  over  100 
of  whom  have  been  specially  recruited  from  Europe 
for  the  games,  and  will  be  served  in  22  dining  rooms 
by  1,240  waitresses.  To  make  sure  that  competi¬ 
tors  will  be  served  those  dishes  to  which  they  are 
accustomed,  the  committee  sent  each  team  a  long 
questionnaire  with  specimen  menus  for  ii  dietetic 
groups. 
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Mes  develop  their  meat  industry 

The  consumption  of  meat  and  meat  products  in 
Poland  has  risen  considerably  since  the  war.  The 
1939  capita  consumption  of  meat  and  fats  was 
19-6  kg.  By  1954  the  figure  stood  at  37  kg.  The 
b^is  for  this  increase  has  been  the  establishment  of 
an  up-to-date  meat  industry,  an  almost  completely 
new  development  for  Poland. 

The  foundations  were  laid  during  the  period  1950- 
55  covered  by  the  six  year  economic  plan.  Large 
new  slaughterhouses  were  built  in  Lublin  and 
ZamoSc*,  and  a  big  bacon  factory  at  Krotoszyn  (Poz¬ 
nan  province)  came  into  operation,  as  well  as  several 
establishments  for  production  of  sausages,  ham  and 
tinned  meat.  About  10,000  sq.  metres  of  refrigerat¬ 
ing  space  was  made  available  at  slaughterhouses. 
During  the  same  period  construction  of  meat  pro¬ 
cessing  plants  began  in  Lublin,  Plock,  Zamo^6,  War¬ 
saw,  and  Wroctew. 

Last  year  the  meat  industry  produced  533,600  tons 
of  meat  (by  comparison  with  185,900  tons  in  1949), 
and  100,000  tons  of  sausage  products  (1949 — 20,000 
tons).  Co-operatives  last  year  supplied  the  public 
with  an  additional  100,000  tons  of  meat  and  sausage 
products. 

The  export  market  for  Polish  meat  products  is  con¬ 
tinually  expanding,  with  Britain,  the  U.S.A.,  Ger¬ 
many  and  South  America  as  the  main  purchasers. 
Britain  is  the  traditional  market  for  Polish  bacon, 
but  apart  from  bacon  there  is  a  big  export  of  sausages 
and  sides  of  pork.  The  increase  in  exports  may  be 
gauged  from  a  comparison  of  1949  and  1955  figures : 
the  22,000  tons  of  bacon  exported  in  1949  had  risen 
by  last  year  to  48,000,  and  while  in  1949  total  ex¬ 
ports  of  ham  and  tinned  meat  amounted  to  only 
4,000  tons,  last  year  ham  exports  alone  were  almost 
15,000  tons.  By-products  like  albumen  and  tech¬ 
nical  gelatine  are  also  coming  to  play  an  important 
role  in  export  trade. 

Further  projects  are  embodied  in  a  five  year  eco¬ 
nomic  plan,  covering  the  1955-60  period.  Four  main 
new  processing  establishments  will  be  built  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  and  nine  existing  ones  will  be  ex¬ 
panded. 

By  i960  meat  production  should  amount  to 
824,000  tons  annually,  sausage  products  to  over 
156,000  tons,  bacon  40,000  tons  and  tirmed  meat 
47»ooo  tons.  This  will  mean  an  annual  per  capita 
consumption  of  nearly  46  kg.  of  meat  and  animal 
fats. 

If  this  figure  is  reached  Poland  will  become  one 
of  the  half  a  dozen  biggest  European  meat-eating 
countries,  but  still  a  long  way  behind  such  enthusi- 
^tic  carnivores  as  the  Argentinians,  Australians  and 
New  Zealanders,  who  put  away  well  over  100  kg.  of 
nieat  a  head  each  year. 
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The  molasses  maker 

With  a  few  acres,  a  mule  and  some  help  from  neigh¬ 
bours,  the  molasses  maker  in  the  U.S.A.  can  be 
farmer,  manufacturer  and  distributor,  all  in  one. 
This  highly  individualistic  business  flourishes  in  the 
South,  where  the  warm  climate  is  ideal  for  sorghum 
grains. 

He  produces  a  rich  sweet  syrup,  known  both  as 
sorghum  and  molasses,  which  serves  as  a  topping  for 
the  traditional  buckwheat  cakes  of  the  South  and  the 
corn  bread  and  hot  biscuits  (scones).  According  to 
our  associated  journal.  World  Crops,  sorghum  is  used 
mainly  as  a  forage  crop  since  its  high  sugar  content 
make  it  valuable  for  fattening  pigs,  and  the  seeds  are 
used  to  increase  the  output  of  laying  hens.  As  meal, 
flour  and  cereal,  it  has  found  increased  uses  in  the 
human  diet,  but  it  has  never  been  a  good  source  of 
sugar  because  of  difficulty  in  making  the  juice  crys¬ 
tallise.  Recently  sorghum  has  found  industrial  uses : 
wax,  salad  oil  and  grain  alcohol  are  some  of  its  by¬ 
products. 

Making  sorghum  is  hard  work.  Farmers  rise  at 
2  a.m.  to  escape  the  heat  of  the  day  and  work  till 
evening,  with  a  rest  in  the  afternoon.  The  cane  is 
cut  by  hand  and  crushed  in  small,  primitive  mills 
worked  by  mules.  The  juice  is  boiled  until  most  of 
the  water  has  evaporated  and  a  syrupy  texture 
achieved.  During  boiling  a  green  chlorophyll  resi¬ 
due  must  be  scooped  out  of  the  vat  or  the  molasses 
will  have  a  bitter  taste. 

After  about  a  week  of  co-operative  effort  among 
the  farmers,  the  fields  are  cleared  and  the  syrup 
boiled  and  bottled.  Some  of  it  is  sold  to  local  stores 
and  restaurants,  but  most  is  used  to  provide  the  local 
households  with  enough  sweetening  agent  to  last  until 
the  next  crop  is  sown. 

Lethal  rays 

Public  interest  in  the  preservation  of  food  by 
“  atomic  ”  rays  (ionising  radiations)  must  have  been 
whetted  by  the  appearance  on  television  last  month 
of  Dr.  Frank  Banfield,  director  of  the  British  Food 
Manufacturing  Industries  Research  Association.  For 
a  few  minutes  Dr.  Banfield  answered  the  usual  ques¬ 
tions:  How  effective  is  radiation?  Does  it  produce 
off-flavours?  Can  it  be  harmful?  He  was  rightly 
circumspect  in  his  replies,  thinking  no  doubt  of  the 
injunctions  to  be  cautious  in  speculating  on  the 
method  issued  by  authorities  such  as  the  Low  Tem¬ 
perature  Research  Station.  It  is  at  this  station  that 
a  group  is  working  on  these  problems.  In  a  year  or 
two,  perhaps.  Dr.  Banfield  and  other  food  chemists 
will  be  able  to  give  more  definite  answers  about  radia¬ 
tion  sterilisation. 

One  of  the  clearest  popular  statements  on  the  sub- 
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ject  which  we  have  read  appears  in  the  U.S.  publica¬ 
tion  Atoms  for  Peace  Digest.  One  way  to  employ 
radiation  sterilisation  is  to  pack  food  in  cans,  freeze 
it,  then  expose  the  cans  to  gamma  radiation  from 
radioactive  materials  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep 
water  pool.  Another  is  to  place  food  wrapj)ed  in 
cellulose  film  on  a  conveyor  belt  that  travels  under  a 
stream  of  rays  emitted  by  an  electron  generator. 

There  is  no  difference  between  the  gamma  rays  and 
electron  beams  in  their  effect  on  bacteria  and  the 
changes  in  taste  and  smell  which  they  bring  about  in 
foods.  There  is,  however,  a  difference  in  the  nature 
of  treating  foods  and  the  efficiency  of  the  different 
methods  used  for  sources  of  energy. 

Gamma  rays  may  be  produced  by  radioactive  ele¬ 
ments  or  radioactive  isotopes,  or  from  man-made 
generators  in  the  form  of  X-rays.  In  this  respect, 
the  scope  of  the  British  team’s  work  has  been  greatly 
extended  by  the  use  of  two  X-ray  generators. 
Gamma-ray  treatment  has  better  penetrating  charac¬ 
teristics,  but  efficiency  is  rated  at  only  a  5%  maxi¬ 
mum  in  power  reactors  which  are  at  present  avail¬ 
able.  Gamma-ray  sources  must  be  shielded  when 
not  in  use. 

The  general  advantages  of  electron  irradiation  are 
the  efficiency  of  utilisation — 60  to  75%  of  the  avail¬ 
able  power  can  be  utilised — the  relative  ease  of 
operation  and  the  need  for  few  operating  technicians. 

It  is  reassuring  to  note  that  in  this  branch  of  tech¬ 
nology  at  least  British  research  and  development  is 
keeping  abreast  of  American.  British  generators 
have  been  available  commercially  for  some  years  and 
are  among  the  most  advanced  in  the  world,  while 
large  radioactive  sources  will  soon  become  available. 

The  olive  oil  crisis 

Drought,  insects  and  frost  have  blighted  the  olive 
producing  countries — Spain,  Italy,  Greece,  Tunisia, 
Algeria,  Morocco,  Portugal  and  Israel.  Reporting 
on  the  olive  oil  industry  to  the  34th  Congress  of  the 
International  Association  of  Seed  Crushers,  Dr.  G. 
Coppola  reminded  delegates  that  last  year  he  had 
suggested  the  average  annual  production  of  olive  oil 
to  be  about  960,000  tons.  This  year,  he  warned,  we 
may  be  too  optimistic  if  we  reckon  total  production  at 
600,000  tons — about  30%  below  normal. 

Dr.  Coppola,  who  was  outlining  the  main  points  of 
the  International  Agreement  on  olive  oil  to  the  con¬ 
gress,  said  that  the  situation  is  alarming.  In  Spain, 
for  example,  where  the  consumption  of  vegetable  oils 
exceeds  300,000  tons  per  year,  and  where  the  export 
of  olive  oil  occupies  an  extremely  important  place  in 
the  country’s  foreign  trade,  only  280,000  tons  of 
olive  oil  were  produced.  Summer  drought,  which 
had  considerably  affected  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  olives,  was  followed  by  an  unprecedented  attack 


of  olive  fly,  which  caused  the  premature  fall  of  the 
olives  and  a  marked  worsening  of  the  quality  of  the 
oil.  For  a  while  all  foreign  trade  in  olive  oil  was  pro¬ 
hibited,  but  limited  exports  were  made  later.  Ex¬ 
ports  of  oil  in  casks  were  restricted  to  only  1,000  tons 
per  month,  of  which  70%  had  to  be  sent  to  the 
U.S. A.  at  a  minimum  price  of  $600  per  ton.  Vege¬ 
table  oils  had  to  be  imported  from  the  U.S. 

A  “  coals  to  Newcastle  ”  policy  of  importing  vege¬ 
table  oils  has  been  necessary  in  almost  all  the  olive- 
producing  countries.  Italy,  which  consumes  400,000 
tons  per  year  of  vegetable  edible  oils,  had  to  buy 
about  12,000  tons  of  cottonseed  and  soya  oils  to 
supplement  her  olive  oil  production  of  somewhere  be¬ 
tween  150,000  and  170,000  tons.  Greece,  which  nor¬ 
mally  produces  about  125,000  tons  per  year,  was  also 
affected  by  olive  fly,  and  it  is  feared  that  consump¬ 
tion  cannot  in  fact  have  been  more  than  82,000  tons. 
The  Greek  Government  has  banned  the  export  of 
olive  oil,  and  has  bought  vegetable  oils  from  U.S. A. 

Olive  oil  itself  was  included  among  the  vegetable 
oils  imported  by  Tunisia,  Morocco  and  Algeria— 
“An  extraordinary  phenomenon,’’  commented  Dr. 
Coppola.  These  countries  were  all  affected  by  severe 
parasitic  infection. 

The  Portuguese  Government  has  had  to  prohibit  the 
sale  of  pure  olive  oil  and  has  ordered  that  it  should 
be  sold  blended  with  50%  of  other  vegetable  oils, 
partly  to  meet  national  needs  and  partly  to  maintain 
traditional  exports.  The  situation  is  even  worse  in 
the  Eastern  Mediterranean  zone :  Israel,  for  example, 
produced  less  than  10%  of  last  year’s  crop. 

Nor  do  the  forecasts  that  can  be  made  so  far  for  the 
next  season  seem  any  better.  Frost  this  year  has 
already  caused  severe  damage  in  Spain,  France, 
Italy  and  in  Greece,  though  the  cold  weather  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  particularly  harmful  in  Portugal 
or  Tunisia. 


Hard-bitten  pencils 

Pencil  chewers — both  young  and  old — will  wel¬ 
come  a  new  “  lollypencil  ’’  invented  by  an  enterpris¬ 
ing  American  direct  mail  consultant  and  supplied  in 
five  different  flavours.  Teetotallers  and  children  have 
raspberry-  and  lemon-flavoured  p)encils.  For  hard¬ 
bitten,  hard-biting  executive  types  there  are  Scotch, 
bourbon  and  rum  flavours. 

The  lollypop  is  attached  to  the  top  of  the  pencil  in 
much  the  same  way  as  an  ordinary  eraser  and  it  is 
“  sanitarily  and  tightly  wrapped  in  cellulose  film.’ 
The  pencil  itself  carries  up  to  five  lines  of  advertising 
copy. 

The  pencils  are  intended  to  be  given  away  at  con¬ 
ventions,  meetings,  etc.  They  should  certainly  liven 
them  up. 
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FOOD  AEROSOLS 

By  A.  Herzka,  b.Sc.,  a.r.i.c. 

{Research  Division,  The  Metal  Box  Co.  Ltd.) 

Pressurised-packing  is  an  ideal  way  of  marketing  such  foods  as 
cream,  salad  dressing,  cake  topping,  cheese  spread,  mayonnaise  and 
the  like.  These  so-called  **  aerosol  foods  **  can  be  quickly  and  cleanly 
dispensed  in  a  ready-whipped  condition  and  their  novelty  and  con¬ 
venience  are  making  them  very  popular  in  the  Ui».  In  that  country 
last  year  70  million  packs  of  aerosol  foods  were  sold  against  220 
million  units  of  non-food  aerosols.  So  far  no  British  food  manufac¬ 
turer  has  tried  this  attractive  form  of  packaging.  Here  Mr.  Herzka 
explains  exactly  what  it  is,  and  the  materials  and  techniques  involved. 


The  so  -  called  ‘  ‘  aerosol 

method  of  packing  came  into 
prominence  during  the  last  war  as 
a  convenient  means  of  combating 
the  insects  which  were  plaguing 
the  Allied  troops  fighting  in  the 
Far  East.  Heavy  steel  containers* 
filled  with  an  insecticide  and  a 
liquefied  gas,  the  vapour  of  which 
exerted  a  pressure  of  70  p.s.i.g. 
at  70 °F.  were  used.  Although 
such  containers  were  also  mar¬ 
keted  for  civilian  purposes  in 
1945,  it  was  not  until  1947  that 
the  industry  really  came  into  its 
own.  This  turning  point  was 
caused  by  the  adaptation  of  the 
thin-walled  beer  can  as  a  safe  con- 
1  tainer  for  aerosol  packs  with  a 
I  working  pressure  of  around  35 
I  p.s.i.g.  at  room  temperature. 

1  The  majority  of  the  products 
1  packed  under  pressure  in  the  way 
described  below  give  rise  to  any¬ 
thing  but  aerosols,  i.e.  dispersions 
!  of  solids  in  gases  with  the  di- 
;  ameter  of  the  particles  up  to  50 
!  microns,  and  the  terms  “  pressur- 
'  ised  pack"  or  "fingertip  dis¬ 
pensed  pack"  would  be  much 
j  more  accurate. 

The  term  ‘  ‘  aerosol  pack  ’  ’  has 
I  now,  however,  become  synony- 
’  mous,  especially  in  the  U.S.A., 

:  with  the  particular  method  of 
j  packing  which  is  described  here. 

'  This  is  how  non-food  aerosols 
are  packed :  The  product  is  packed 
together  with  a  liquefied  gas,  i.e. 

ithe  propellent,  the  vapour  of 
which  fills  the  headspace  above 
the  product-propellent  mixture. 
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The  container  is  fitted  with  a  valve 
and,  in  most  cases,  with  a  syphon 
tube  (Fig.  i).  As  soon  as  the  valve 
is  actuated  the  pressure  in  the 
headspace  forces  the  product- 
liquid  propellent  mixture  up  the 
syphon  tube  and  through  the 
valve  aperture.  As  soon  as  a  drop 
of  this  mixture  passes  through  the 
spray  orifice  and  comes  into  con¬ 
tact  with  the  atmosphere,  the 
liquid  propellent  vaporises  more 
or  less  instantaneously  and  the 
product  is  scattered  into  innumer¬ 
able  particles,  the  size  of  which 
is  determined  by  the  product- 
propellent  ratio. 

Aqueous  products,  such  as 
shaving  cream  and  shampoo  are 
dispensed  as  foams.  In  this  case 
the  propellent  is  emulsified  with 
the  product,  and  on  operating  the 
valve  the  propellent  vapour  in  the 
headspace  forces  this  emulsion  out 
of  the  valve,  which  in  this  instance 
is  fitted  with  a  special  cream  spout 
(Fig.  i).  On  contact  with  the 
atmosphere  the  propellent  par¬ 
ticles  vaporise  within  the  emul¬ 
sion,  whipping  the  whole  into  a 
foam  the  consistency  of  which  can 
be  adjusted  to  any  particular  re¬ 
quirement  by  varying  the  amount 
and  type  of  propellent. 

In  the  systems  described  above 
the  pressure  in  the  aerosol  con¬ 
tainer  is  governed  principally  by 
the  pressure  in  the  headspace, 
which  is  equal  to  the  vapour  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  propellent.  The  pres¬ 
sure  within  such  containers  will 
therefore  remain  constant  as  long 


as  a  drop  of  liquid  propellent  re¬ 
mains.  The  liquid  propellents 
commonly  employed  are  dichloro- 
difluoromethane,  trichloromono- 
fluoromethane  and  dichlorotetra- 
fluoroethane.  A  concise  account  of 
their  physical  properties  may  be 
found  elsewhere.*  The  use  of  such 
propellents  divides  non-food  from 
food  aerosols.  While  these  com¬ 
pounds  have  been  classified  as 
non-toxic  and  harmless,*  this  ap¬ 
proval  is  restricted  to  their  inhala¬ 
tion  and  does  not  at  the  moment 
include  their  ingestion.  The  large 
U.S.  propellent  manufacturers  are 
now  engaged  in  extensive  tests  to 
determine  the  suitability  «f  such 
propellents  for  food  products,  but 
a  few  years  are  likely  to  elapse  be¬ 
fore  conclusive  evidence  of  their 
possible  suitability  is  available. 

Nitrous  oxide  alone  or  mixed 
with  carbon  dioxide  is  used  as  the 
propellent  in  aerosol  food  pro¬ 
ducts.  Getz  et  al.*  have  con¬ 
cluded  that  nitrous  oxide  is  widely 
used  as  an  anaesthetic  because  of 
its  non-toxicity.  It  only  acts  as 
an  anaesthetic  in  high  concentra¬ 
tions  of  90-95%,  and  as  only  5-6 
g.  of  nitrous  oxide  are  used  in  pro¬ 
ducing  a  quart  of  whipped  cream 
the  small  amount  consumed  in  this 
way  is  obviously  insufficient  to 
produce  any  anaesthesia.  The  use 
of  nitrous  oxide  with  or  without 
carbon  dioxide  for  aerating  milk 
products  dates  back  to  1882,  and 
a  review  of  the  various  patents 
covering  such  applications  is  given 
elsewhere.® 
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Mode  of  operation 

When  using  these  inorganic 
propellents  the  dispenser  contains 
the  liquid  product  in  which  some 
of  the  gas  is  dissolved  and  the 
headspace  is  filled  with  gas  under 
pressure.  An  equilibrium  exists 
between  the  headspace  gas  and  the 
gas  dissolved  in  the  product — that 
is,  the  amount  of  gas  in  solution 
depends  upon  the  pressure  of  the 
gas  in  the  can.  In  turn  the  pres¬ 
sure  in  the  can  depends  upon  the 
total  amount  of  gas  compressed 
into  the  can.  When  the  valve  is 
actuated,  the  product  containing 
dissolved  gas  is  forced  out  of  the 
valve  by  the  gas  pressure  in  the 
can.  Within  the  can  the  head- 
space  is  increased  by  the  discharge 
of  liquid,  and  in  filling  this  larger 
space  the  headspace  gas  will  exert 
less  pressure.  As  the  pressure  is 
decreased  some  dissolved  gas 
comes  out  of  the  solution  and 
passes  into  the  headspace  to  re¬ 
establish  an  equilibrium  between 
the  two  phases,  based  on  the 
smaller  amount  of  gas  and  product 
then  present,  and  the  pressure 
gradually  decreases  as  the  dispen¬ 
ser  is  emptied.  This  gradual  drop 
in  pressure  is  the  chief  disadvan¬ 
tage  encountered  with  this  type  of 
propellent,  and  the  pressure  avail¬ 
able  when  the  dispenser  is  nearly 
empty  may  be  insufficient  to  ex¬ 
haust  the  contents.  Sometimes  as 
much  as  io%  of  the  product  re¬ 
mains.  As  the  product  containing 
the  dissolved  gas  issues  from  the 
cream  spout  the  gas  comes  out  of 
solution  and  expands.  If  the  pro¬ 
duct  has  certain  characteristics  it 
will  be  whipped  into  a  foam,  as  is 
the  case  with  cream.  In  other 
cases,  the  gas  may  leave  the  pro¬ 
duct  with  only  minor  frothing  and 
without  essentially  altering  its 
character  or  form.  The  foam 
volume  obtained  with  nitrous 
oxide  and  carbon  dioxide  is  not  as 
consistent  as  that  obtained  with 
the  liquefied  organic  propellents 
referred  to  above. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out 
that  both  food  and  non-food  aero¬ 
sols  entered  the  civilian  market 
with  the  adaptation  of  the  beer  can 
to  pressure  packing.  In  fact,  food 
aerosols  made  a  flying  start  in  the 
United  States,  and  it  is  interesting 
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Fig.  1.  The  anatomy  of  an  aerosol  pack. 
It  has  a  nylon  Precision  valve  and  a 
cream  spout. 


to  quote  from  a  recent  review  of 
dairy  products  packaging.® 

“  It  is  a  tribute  to  the  dairy  in¬ 
dustry’s  packaging  alertness  and 
willingness  to  try  new  forms  that  it 
was  among  the  first  big  users  of  the 
aerosol-type  pressurised  container, 
when  these  packages  were  con¬ 
sidered  merely  curiosities.  The 
tremendous  success  of  “  Reddi- 
wip  ”  and  others  has  built  up  a 
volume  use  of  50  million  of  these 
specialised  whipped  cream  aero¬ 
sols  a  year — bigger  than  the  com¬ 
bined  total  for  the  entire  insecti¬ 
cide  field.  Consumers  were  quick 
to  accept  this  new  convenience — 
whipped  cream  that  can  be  kept  in 
the  refrigerator  for  many  days, 
ready  to  apply  at  the  touch  of  a 
button,  with  no  waste  or  bother¬ 
some  preparation.” 

Sales  of  food  aerosols  in  the 
U.S.A.  in  1955  are  estimated  at 
70  million  units,  limited  almost 
entirely  to  whipped  cream  and 
cake  topping,  against  an  estimated 
220  million  units  for  non-food 
aerosols. 

A  big  increase  of  food  aerosols 
sales  in  the  U.S.A.  is  expected 
during  1956.^  At  the  moment  no 
food  aerosols  are  marketed  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 


Container  and  valve 


The  tinplate  dispenser  as  shown 
in  Fig.  I  is  suitable  for  the  pack¬ 
ing  of  food  aerosols,  and  it  is 
available  with  nominal  capacities 
of  6  and  12  oz.  It  is  internally 
lacquered  because  plain  tin  may 
affect  the  flavour  of  the  product. 
In  the  United  States  the  container 
is  very  often  waxed  in  addition  to 
being  lacquered.  Waxing,  how¬ 
ever,  precludes  a  sterile  pack  of 
which  more  will  be  said  later.  The 
cans  are  tested  to  withstand  mo¬ 
mentary  pressures  of  130  p.s.i.g. 
for  a  few  seconds,  though  there  is 
very  little  danger  of  explosions 
because  the  internal  pressure  does 
not  rise  proportionately  to  the 
temperature.  In  fact,  the  solu¬ 
bility  of  the  gas  in  the  fat  increases 
considerably  as  the  temperature 
increases  so  that  a  pressure  of  82 
p.s.i.g.  at  40®F.  is  still  only  100 
p.s.i.g.  at  90°F.® 

The  majority  of  American  food 
aerosols  are  fitted  with  valves  of 
the  ”  Super  Whip  ”  type,®  but  the 
all-nylon  Precision  Valve  (Figs,  i, 
2,  3)  is  equally  suitable.  Its  single 
metallic  part,  the  valve  spring,  is 
made  from  stainless  steel  with  a 
passivate  finish.  This  valve  can 
be  sterilised  at  I50®C.  without  im¬ 
pairing  its  subsequent  efficiency. 


Composition 

Generally,  cream  with  30%  ' 

butterfat  is  used.  The  mixture  i 

consists  of  the  cream,  5-10%  1 

sugar,  flavour  (usually  vanilla)  1 

and  less  than  0  5%  stabiliser.  The 
quantity  of  stabiliser  used  depends  i 

on  the  butter  contents  and  age  of  I 
the  cream  and  on  the  type  of  the  j 
stabiliser  itself.  1 

Examples  of  such  stabilisers  1 

are  sodium  alginate,  sodium  i 

caseinate,  dehydrated  egg  albu-  t 

men,  gelatin,  Irish  Moss  and  a 

locust  bean  gum.  Some  of  these  i 

may  be  added  to  cold  cream  while 
others  require  the  cream  to  be  at  s 
140® F.  for  thorough  mixing.  ^  g 
will  thus  be  i^lised  that  themt  g 

cbnterifg-QfTffessure-packed  cream 
is  Tow^  th^  thv~minimuiTL_g:  s 

^ired  for  whipping.  In  ii 

synlheiic  ^am,  soya  protein  jj 

and/or  hydrogenated  vegetable  si 

oils  replace  the  cream.'"’ "  f< 
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Packing  procedure 

The  majority  of  American  food 
aerosols  employ  an  internally 
waxed  container  and  are  packed 
in  the  following  manner : 

After  mixing  the  cream  with  the 
desired  quantities  of  sugar  and 
stabiliser  at  120°  to  140° F.,  the 
mixture  is  pasteurised  under  agi¬ 
tation  for  30  min.  at  170° F., 
cooled  to  40° F.  and  the  flavour 
added.  Approximately  7  fl.  oz.  of 
the  mixture  are  then  filled  into  a 
12-0Z.  dispenser  and  the  latter 
sealed  by  swaging  the  mounting 
cup  containing  the  valve  into  the 
r-in.  opening.  It  is  advisable  to 
flush  the  headspace  with  an  inert 
gas  before  sealing  the  can.”  The 
dispensing  valve  is  then  attached 
to  the  gassing  plant  by  suitable 
means  and  the  gas  is  fed  through 
the  valve  at  a  predetermined  pres¬ 
sure,  usually  80-Q0  p.s.i.g.  at 
45‘’F.  while  the  dispenser  and  its 
contents  are  vigorously  agitated  to 
cause  the  gas  to  dissolve  rapidly 
in  the  product.”  Gassing  and 
agitation  are  continued  until  no 
more  gas  will  dissolve  at  the  pres¬ 
sure  used  and  the  system  is  in 
equilibrium.  This  usually  takes 
20-30  sec.  As  the  dispenser  is  dis¬ 
connected  from  the  gassing  ma¬ 
chine,  the  dispensing  valve  closes 
automatically  and  no  gas  can 
escape  from  the  dispenser.  The 
final  pressure  of  whipping  cream  is 
usually  between  65  and  85  p.s.i.g. 
at  40° F.,  and  the  dispensers  are 
kept  at  that  temperature,  i.e.  re¬ 
frigerated,  until  used. 

The  necessity  for  refrigerated 
^  storage  and  transport  with  this 

type  of  pack  might  explain  why 

food  aerosols  have  not  yet  made 
their  appearance  in  this  country. 

■  If,  however,  the  container  is  only 

i  internally  lacquered  and  not 

waxed,  a  sterile  pack  is  possible 
and  this  method  should  commend 
"  itself  to  U.K.  manufacturers, 
i  The  main  steps  in  producing  a 
sterile  pack  are  preheating,  homo- 
f  genising,  filling,  sterilising  and 

gassing. 

t  Before  homogenising,  the  cream 
[  should  be  heated  to  I50°F.,  either 
I  in  continuous  heat  exchangers  or 
in  jacketed  pans.  The  stabiliser 
should  be  added  at  least  i  hr.  be¬ 
fore  preheating.  The  cream  is 


METALLIC  OUTER 


COKTAINER  \ 


Fig.  2.  Pack  with  flexible  inner  lining, 
suitable  for  viscous  products  such  as 
cheese  spread  and  salad  dressing.  As 
there  is  no  contact  between  the  product 
and  the  propellent  it  is  possible  to  use 
organic  propellents  such  as  those  used 
for  non-food  aerosols.  The  pack  is  shown 
in  the  position  in  which  it  is  used. 

Br.  Pat.  740,635 

homogenised  at  a  pressure  of 
2,500  to  3,000  p.s.i.  in  a  dairy- 
type  homogeniser. 

Filling 

The  cream  is  heated  to  approxi¬ 
mately  170° F.,  either  in  a  heat 
exchanger  or  in  a  steam-heated 
batch  tank  which  is  large  enough 
to  hold  one  retort  load  and  filled 
into  the  aerosol  containers  at  the 
rate  of  7  fl.  oz.  per  12  oz.  con¬ 
tainer.  These  are  then  closed  im¬ 
mediately  by  swaging  the  mount¬ 
ing  cup  containing  the  valve  into 
the  i-in.  opening. 

Sterilising 

To  increase  the  heat  penetration 
and  to  prevent  caramelisation,  the 
cream  should  be  sterilised  in  agi¬ 
tating  retorts.  A  speed  of  rotation 
of  from  6-8  turns  per  min.  is  satis¬ 
factory  for  batch  retorts,  but  con¬ 
tinuous  cookers  are  preferred  for 
high-speed  production. 

A  dispenser  containing  7  oz.  of 


cream  should  be  processed  20  min. 
up  to,  and  20  min.  at,  24o°F. 
After  processing  the  dispensers 
should  be  immediately  cooled  in 
water.  (The  fat  content  of  the 
cream  should  not  be  so  great  that 
solidification  of  the  cream  occurs 
during  sterilisation;  about  25% 
butterfat  content  is  suggested.) 

Gassing  with  the  propellent  then 
follows  as  described  above. 

Novel  method  of  packing 

A  novel  method  of  packing 
food  aerosols  has  been  published 
as  a  United  States  patent.”  The 
dispenser  is  filled  with  gas  to  a 
pressure  of  approximately  75 
p.s.i.g.  and  the  necessary  amount 
of  cream  is  then  forced  into  the  can 
in  a  thin  stream  dispensable  in 
droplets  under  a  pressure  of  100 
p.s.i.g.  The  patent  prescribes  the 
use  of  a  hypodermic  needle  of 
various  designs  and  the  use  of  a 
self-sealing  rubber  diaphragm. 
By  propelling  the  cream  into  the 
already  pressurised  dispenser  at 
high  velocity  the  incoming  cream 
is  presented  to  the  gas  in  the  form 
of  a  thin  film  trickling  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  down  the  sides  of  the  dispen¬ 
ser,  or  if  the  velocity  is  high 
enough,  in  the  form  of  shattered 
droplets  so  that  the  ratio  of  its 
area  to  its  volume  is  enormously 
increased,  thereby  creating  a  con¬ 
dition  conducive  to  rapid  gas  ab¬ 
sorption  without  the  need  for  agi¬ 
tation.  The  patentee  claims  that 
8  oz.  of  cream  can  easily  be  filled 
into  the  dispenser  in  30  sec.,  and 
that  with  a  battery  of  10  needles  a 
filling  capacity  of  600  dispensers 
per  hr.  is  possible. 

Over-run  and  stability 

The  over-run  is  determined  by 
weighing  a  given  volume  of 
whipped  cream  and  comparing 
with  the  volume  of  an  equal 
weight  of  liquid  cream.  By  vary¬ 
ing  the  ultimate  pressure  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  alter  the  over-run  and  the 
stability,  i.e.  rigidity  of  the  whip, 
to  suit  different  requirements.  A 
concise  account  of  these  and  other 
quality  factors  is  to  be  found  in 
the  literature.® 

Viscous  products 

Graham*  has  listed  a  number  of 
food  products  the  viscous  nature  of 
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enter  the  promising  food  aerosol 
market. 


which  precludes  their  packing  as 
aerosols  in  the  conventional  man¬ 
ner.  Among  these  are  salad  dress¬ 
ing,  cheese  spread,  mayonnaise 
and  the  like.  A  different  method 
of  packing  has  to  be  adopted  for 
such  products.  A  metallic  con¬ 
tainer,  having  a  flexible  inner 
lining  which  contains  the  product, 
is  ideally  suited  for  this  purpose.*^ 
The  inner  container  is  attached  to 
the  valve  (Fig.  2)  in  such  a  way 
that  a  space  is  left  between  the 
outside  of  the  bag  and  the  metallic 
outer  container,  this  space  being 
occupied  by  propellent  vapour. 
As  there  is  no  contact  between  the 
product  and  the  propellent,  it  is 
possible  to  use  the  organic  propel¬ 
lents  normally  used  with  non-food 
aerosols.  A  very  small  amount  of 
liquid  propellent,  as  shown  on  the 
diagram,  suffices.  The  propellent 
vapour  exerts  a  pressure  on  the 
flexible  inner  and  the  product  is 
expelled  when  operating  the  valve. 
Apart  from  viscous  food  products 
this  method  is  also  called  for  when 
packing  products  for  which  aera¬ 
tion  is  not  desired  or  with  products 
where  contact  with  the  propellent 
is  undesirable.  Tests  carried  out 
in  the  United  States  have  shown 
that  tomato  sauce  will  absorb 
about  50%  of  the  nitrous  oxide  in 
one  month,  leaving  very  little 


pressure  in  the  disp)enser,  with  the 
product  turning  a  light  orange  in 
colour.  When  using  the  method 
described  the  container  can  be 
completely  emptied  and  shaking 
before  use  is  unnecessary. 

A  recently  published  invention’® 
for  the  packing  of  viscous  pro¬ 
ducts  under  pressure  without  aera¬ 
tion  recommends  the  use  of  nitro¬ 
gen  as  propellent.  The  patentee 
suggests  an  internal  pressure  of 
between  120  and  150  p.s.i.g. 
which  obviously  necessitates  the 
use  of  heavy  walled  containers 
and  need  therefore  not  be  dis¬ 
cussed  further. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  .that  aerosol  beverage  con¬ 
centrates,  in  seven  different  fla¬ 
vours,  are  being  marketed  in  the 
United  States  for  the  first  time.'* 
These  concentrates  are  sprayed 
into  still  or  sparkling  water  result¬ 
ing  in  home-made  soft  drinks  not 
requiring  any  further  sweetening. 
A  mixture  of  carbon  dioxide  and 
nitrous  oxide  is  used  as  propel¬ 
lent.'^  According  to  the  manufac¬ 
turer  these  aerosol-packed  concen¬ 
trates  may  also  be  used  for  the 
flavouring  of  ice  cream  sodas,  hot 
spiced  drinks,  desserts  and  pud¬ 
dings. 

Let  it  be  hoped  that  food  manu¬ 
facturers  in  this  country  will  soon 
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**  Tamed  ^  Iodine  in  the  Dairy  | 

“Tamed"  Iodine  compounds  ' 
have  been  develop)ed  in  the  U.S. A.  | 
as  dairy  cleaning  and  sterilising  | 
agents.  In  the  past,  the  use  of  i 
iodine  for  this  purpose  and  for  the  ! 

sanitation  of  eating  utensils  and  j 

canteen  equipment  has  been  | 

hampered  by  its  corrosive  action  i 

on  metal  and  plated  ware. 

More  correctly  termed  ' '  iodo-  | 
phors ' '  the  new  compounds  are  | 
nonionic  wetting  agents  which  ■ 

‘ '  carry  ’  ’  iodine  and  release  it  | 
when  the  iodophor  comes  in  con-  [ 
tact  with  water.  They  have  very  f 
little  of  the  characteristic  odour  of 
iodine  and  do  not  stain  the  skin.  | 
Furthermore,  the  strength  of  a 
solution  which  will  be  effective 
can  be  gauged  by  its  colour.  Tests  [ 
to  assess  their  value  in  dairy  sani-  [ 
tation  show  that  they  do  not  ^ 
corrode  tinned  steel  and  stainless  i 
steel.  f 


The  use  of  A  tlas  surface  active  agents 
for  the  solubilising  of  vitamin  and 
sential  oils  in  transparent  emulsions,  is 
described  in  the  latest  bulletin  put  out 
by  Honey  will- Atlas  Ltd. 
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Fermented  Drinks  and  Nutrition 

By  L  C.  Barton-W  right,  d.Sc.,  f.r.i.c. 

While  Oavour,  palate  and  related  factors  rather  than  nutritional  values  may  weU  have  been  of 
primary  importance  in  bringing  about  mankind’s  widespread  use  of  beer  and  other  fermented 
drinks,  the  evidence  adduced  in  this  article  clearly  shows  that  these  beverages  taken  in  mod¬ 
eration  make  a  useful  contribution  to  the  general  daily  diet.  Beer,  for  instance,  undoubtedly 
contains  useful  amounts  of  many  members  of  the  vitamin  B  complex;  with  regard  especiaUy  to 
riboflavin  and  niacin,  for  which  recommendations  as  to  minimal  allowances  have  been  made. 
Even  such  a  modest  consumption  as  a  pint  a  day  wiU  make  a  significant  contribution  towards 

meeting  dietary  requirements. 


Although  the  discovery  of  naturally  fermented 
drinks  is  lost  in  the  mists  of  antiquity,  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  they  may  be  of  nutritional  importance  in 
human  diet  is  a  comparatively  recent  development. 

In  the  early  days  of  vitamin  chemistry  when  vita¬ 
min  B  was  considered  to  be  a  single  entity,  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  beer  appeared  to  show  that  it  was 
entirely  lacking  in  vitamins.  This  was  certainly  un¬ 
fortunate,  because  although  the  thiamine,  or  vitamin 
B,  content  of  beer  is  very  low  or  even  non-existent, 
many  other  members  of  the  vitamin  B  complex  are 
present  in  significant  amounts. 


suffering  from  a  hangover.  As  has  already  been  said, 
the  intoxicating  properties  of  alcohol  were  well  known 
to  the  Assyrians,  and  medical  opinion  took  them  seri¬ 
ously,  treating  drunkenness  as  if  it  were  an  actual 
case  of  poisoning.  The  method  of  cure  was  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “  If  a  man  has  drunk  too  much  strong  wine 
(toddy)  and  his  speech  becomes  blurred,  if  his 
thoughts  wander  and  his  eyes  are  glassy,  the  cure  is 
(then  follows  a  list  of  ii  drugs)  and  to  mix  them 
with  oil  and  wine  at  the  approach  of  the  goddess  Gula 
(evening).  In  the  morning  before  sunrise,  and  before 
anyone  has  kissed  the  patient,  let  him  take  the 
draught.  He  will  recover.”  Nevertheless,  there  is 
no  evidence  that  the  moderate  consumption  of  alco¬ 
holic  drinks  was  frowned  upon  anywhere  in  the 
Ancient  World. 

Instinct  plays  a  big  part  in  the  animal  kingdom  in 
the  selection  of  correct  diet,  and  it  is  possible  that  this 
same  instinct  in  primitive  man  may  have  led  him  to 
use  fermented  drinks  as  an  adjunct  to  his  diet. 

References  to  fermented  drinks  abound  in  the 
literature  of  the  older  civilisations  of  Assyria,  Baby¬ 
lonia  and  Egypt,  and  it  is  clear  that  these  ancient 
people  did  not  consume  alcoholic  liquors  merely  on 
the  ground  that  they  produce  a  temporary  feeling  of 
exhilaration  and  well-being. 

The  recent  investigations  of  Anderson  et  al.^  on  the 
food  habits  of  the  Otami  Indians  are  of  great  interest 
in  this  connection.  This  tribe  lives  in  the  Mazquital 
Valley  in  Mexico  and  their  general  health  and  well¬ 
being  were  found  to  be  good,  although  their  daily 
diet  by  Western  standards  contained  few  of  the  foods 
usually  considered  essential  for  a  balanced  diet. 

The  greenstuffs  consumed  by  these  Indians  con¬ 
sists  of  purslane,  cactus  fruit,  pigweed  and  sow 
thistle.  Their  consumption  of  meat  and  dairy  pro¬ 
duce  is  low,  and  they  drink  ”  pulque,”  which  is 
made  by  the  natural  fermentation  of  the  sap  exuded 
by  the  cut  inflorescence  of  the  Agave  plant. 

This  would  appear  to  be  a  very  inadequate  and 
unbalanced  diet,  but  a  chemical  analysis  carried  out 
by  Cravioto  et  al.^  showed  that  it  provided  a  better 
nutritional  combination  than  that  eaten  by  a  group 
of  town-dwellers  in  the  United  States. 

If  a  further  example  is  required  that  fermented 
drinks  make  a  real  contribution  to  the  nutritive  value 
of  a  diet,  there  is  surely  none  better  than  the  penulti- 


Historical  evidence 

As  has  been  remarked,  the  discovery  of  fermented 
drinks  is  a  very  ancient  one.  With  the  exception  of 
beer,  which  is  rather  a  special  case,  these  naturally 
fermented  drinks,  such  as  wine  and  toddy,  which  is 
made  by  the  natural  fermentation  of  the  sap  of  the 
coconut  or  date  palm,  were  no  doubt  accidentally 
stumbled  upon  by  Neolithic  man  in  his  early  experi¬ 
ments  in  agriculture. 

Apart,  however,  from  the  feeling  of  well-being 
engendered  by  the  consumption  of  alcoholic  drinks, 
the  ancients  appear  to  have  had  a  quite  definite  belief 
that  they  played  some  valuable  part  in  the  general 
diet. 

They  also  realised  that  unfermented  fruit  juice, 
e.g.  the  must  of  the  grape,  and  the  sap  of  the  date 
palm,  when  concentrated,  or  preserved  in  some  way, 
were  important  additions  to  the  daily  diet.  In  fact, 
this  particular  point  has  been  used  as  an  argument  by 
some  extreme  teetotallers  that  the  ancients  considered 
that  the  consumption  of  fermented  liquors  was  an  un¬ 
mitigated  evil  and  that  the  authorities  did  their  best  to 
suppress  this  wicked  trade. 

There  is  actually  no  substance  in  this  argument.  It 
is  true  that  indulgence  in  strong  drinks,  including 
beer,  appears  to  have  been  somewhat  of  a  vice  among 
certain  classes  of  Assyrians,  and  that  this  sometimes 
resulted  in  drunkenness.  There  are  descriptions,  evi¬ 
dently  based  on  precise  observations,  of  every  stage 
of  the  symptoms,  or  at  least  the  warning  signs,  avail¬ 
able.  There  is  a  curious  medical  text  in  existence 
from  which  we  may  infer  that  Assyrian  families  kissed 
when  they  said  good  morning,  and  that  the  ladies  of 
the  household  objected  strongly  if  the  man  was 
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mate  shocking  and  horrifying  siege  of  Jerusalem  by 
the  Romans  in  a.d.  6i. 

The  siege  of  the  city  lasted  just  on  five  months 
(May  to  September).  A  worse  time  could  not  have 
been  chosen  by  the  Jewish  leaders  to  try  final  conclu¬ 
sions  with  the  foremost  military  power  of  the  age, 
because  Jerusalem  was  greatly  overcrowded  with 
pilgrims  who  had  come  up  from  the  country  for  the 
Feast  of  the  Passover.  This  fact,  together  with  the 
insensate  folly  of  an  outbreak  of  civil  war  within  the 
walls  of  the  beleagured  city,  resulted  in  one  of  the 
factions  destroying  most  of  the  meagre  food  supplies 
that  were  available,  so  that  the  garrison  and  citizens 
were  forced  to  rely  on  wine  as  practically  the  only 
means  of  keeping  themselves  alive. 

The  main  studies  on  the  nutritional  value  of  fer¬ 
mented  drinks  have  been  carried  out  on  beer.  In¬ 
terest  was  revived  in  the  subject  during  the  last  war, 
mainly  because  beer  was  found  to  contain  significant 
quantities  of  a  number  of  vitamins  belonging  to  the 
vitamin  B  complex.  But  more  recently  some  investi¬ 
gations  have  been  carried  out  on  the  nutritional  quali¬ 
ties  of  wine  and  Kaffir  beer. 

The  nutritional  value  of  fennented  drinks 

The  nutritional  value  of  any  fermented  drink,  be  it 
beer  or  wine,  must  be  considered  under  five  heads: 
(i)  the  alcohol  content ;  (2)  the  carbohydrate  content ; 
(3)  the  nitrogen  content;  (4)  the  mineral  content; 
and  (5)  the  vitamin  content. 

Beer  has  been  taken  for  a  general  consideration  of 
the  nutritional  value  of  fermented  drinks,  because  the 
great  majority  of  investigations  have  been  made  on 
this  particular  drink,  and  the  author  himself  took  part 
in  these  investigations. 

Alcohol 

The  alcohol  content  of  beer  depends  upon  three 
main  factors :  the  original  gravity  of  the  wort,  mash¬ 
ing  temperature  and  the  attenuative  power  of  the 
pitching  yeast. 

The  nutritional  value  of  alcohol  is  strictly  limited 
and  its  sole  action  is  as  an  immediate  source  of  energy 
to  the  body.  It  differs  from  most  other  energy¬ 
providing  foods  in  that  it  can  be  absorbed  from  the 
stomach,  although  more  slowly  than  from  the  intes¬ 
tine.  After  absorption,  the  bulk  of  the  alcohol  is 
rapidly  metabolised  to  carbon  dioxide  and  water; 
the  remainder  being  excreted  in  the  urine  or  in  the 
breath.  The  limited  role  of  alcohol,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  so  rapidly  absorbed  and  requires  no  diges¬ 
tion,  is  partly  due  to  the  absence  of  any  storage  mech¬ 
anism  for  alcohol  in  the  body. 

Alcohol  taken  in  large  doses  acts  upon  various 
parts  of  the  body,  including  the  central  nervous  sys¬ 
tem.  The  effect  produced  is  mainly  dependent  upon 
the  concentration  in  the  blood,  although  it  is  also 
influenced  by  the  rate  at  which  this  concentration  is 
attained.  The  digestion  of  food  is  unaffected  by  the 
intake  of  small  doses  of  alcohol  by  the  normal  healthy 
individual,  and  compared  with  sugar  the  gain  in  fat 
is  the  same  when  calorific  equivalents  of  both  are 
given  alternatively  in  excess  of  the  basal  ration. 


Original  gravity  for  original  gravity,  other  things 
being  equal,  bottom  fermentation,  or  lager,  beers  con¬ 
tain  less  alcohol  than  top  fermentation  pale  ales.  Pro¬ 
vided  that  mashing  has  been  normal,  the  alcohol  con¬ 
tent  of  a  particular  sample  of  beer  will  depend  upon 
the  attenuative  power  of  the  pitching  yeast;  and, 
broadly  speaking,  top  fermentation  pale  ale  yeasts 
appear  to  have  greater  attenuative  power  than  bot¬ 
tom  yeasts,  possibly  owing  to  the  fact  that  higher 
temperatures  are  employed  in  top  fermentation 
systems. 

Carbohydrates 

The  breakdown  of  starch  at  mashing  provides  the 
bulk  of  the  dry  matter  of  the  extract.  In  worts,  pre¬ 
pared  by  either  the  infusion  or  decoction  method  of 
mashing,  the  following  hexose  sugars  and  oligosac¬ 
charides  are  present : 

fructose,  glucose,  sucrose,  maltose,  two  trisac¬ 
charides,  one,  and  sometimes  two,  tetrasacchar- 
ides,  pentaose  ...  up  to  12-unit  oligosacchar¬ 
ides. 

The  order  of  assimilation  in  the  course  of  fermenta¬ 
tion  is  quite  definite  and  regular,  and  is:  glucose, 
fructose,  sucrose,  maltose  and  the  two  maltotrioses. 
In  a  "sticking"  or  "hanging"  fermentation,  ap¬ 
preciable  amounts  of  maltose  and  maltotriose  are  left 
as  an  unfermented  residue.  An  average  barley  may 
be  considered  to  contain  some  60%  starch  and  10% 
protein.  From  an  average  wort  containing  11%  of 
carbohydrates  and  0  4%  of  nitrogenous  matter,  the 
final  beer  will  contain  roughly  3%  of  carbohydrates, 
04%  of  alcohol  and  about  0  3%  of  nitrogenous  mat¬ 
ter.  The  sequence  of  reactions  in  fermentation  there¬ 
fore  seems  one  of  loss.  Nevertheless,  the  loss  is 
mainly  of  carbon  dioxide  formed  from  the  conversion 
of  fermentable  sugars  to  alcohol,  and  from  this  point 
of  view  there  is  little  decline  in  nutritional  value. 

As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  the  carbohydrates 
present  in  a  normal  wort  are  degradation  products  of 
starch,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
body  cannot  digest  the  portions  remaining  in  beer. 
The  amount  is  not  large,  but  nevertheless,  about  one- 
third  to  one-half  of  the  energy  value  of  beer  is  due  to 
carbohydrates. 

The  calorific  value  of  a  brewing  material,  or  the 
fermented  product,  can  be  calculated  from  its  com¬ 
position  on  the  basis  of  the  following  calorific  values 
per  gram  of  the  four  basic  constituents  as  determined 
in  a  bomb  calorimeter:  carbohydrates,  4  calories; 
fats,  9  calories;  proteins,  4  calories;  ethyl  alcohol,  7 
calories.  With  the  exception  of  protein,  these  basic 
food  components  are  oxidised  to  carbon  dioxide  and 
water  in  the  body,  just  as  they  are  in  the  bomb  calori¬ 
meter,  and  therefore  the  output  of  heat  in  the  human 
organism  is  the  same  as  in  the  calorimeter.  Protein, 
however,  is  less  degraded  in  the  body,  since  nitrogen 
is  excreted  in  the  form  of  urea  and  other  nitrogenous 
substances  which  are  themselves  combustible.  The 
calories  lost  through  excretion  must  therefore  be  de- 
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ducted.  This  loss  may  be  safely  ignored  as  far  as  beer 
is  concerned  owing  to  its  small  protein  content,  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  other  constituents. 

Since  beer  contains  no  fat,  the  calorific  value  will 
depend  solely  upon  the  carbohydrate,  protein  and 
alcohol  content.  A  fairly  accurate  assessment  of  the 
calorific  value  of  beer  may  be  obtained  by  multiply¬ 
ing  the  total  solids  (virtually  carbohydrates)  by  the 
factor  4,  and  the  alcohol  content  in  grams  by  the 
factor  7  and  adding  the  products  together.  As  a 
general  rule,  more  than  half  the  calorific  value  of 
beer  will  be  found  to  be  due  to  its  alcoholic  content. 

According  to  Norris*  the  calorific  value  of  beer 
shows  a  fairly  wide  range,  and  may  be  120  calories 
per  pint  for  the  mildest  of  mild  ales  to  approximately 
400  calories  per  pint  for  the  strongest.  Norris  has 
pointed  out  that  the  calorific  value  of  a  beer  bears  a 
close  relation  to  the  original  gravity  of  the  wort,  i.e. 
to  the  specific  gravity  of  the  wort  l^fore  it  is  pitched 
with  yeast  and  the  fermentation  process  completed. 
Norris  gives  an  example  of  the  calculation  of  the 
calorific  value  on  the  basis  of  this  relationship,  and 
it ‘will  be  seen  how  closely  calculated  and  experi¬ 
mental  values  agree. 

Original  gravity  of  sample  of  beer  1,033-2  (water = 
1,000).  The  calorific  value  of  this  beer  should  be 
(1,033-2  — 1,000)  X  5-25  =  174  calories.  The  value 
found  experimentally  was  177. 

It  should  be  mentioned  here  that  the  calorific,  or 
energy  value  of  a  beer  is  only  one  aspect  of  its  nu¬ 
tritional  worth.  In  the  over-all  assessment  of  the 
nutritional  value  of  a  particular  article  of  diet,  all 
the  nutrients  must  be  considered  individually. 

Nitrogenous  matter 

The  total  nitrogenous  content  of  beer  is  made  up  of 
a  mixture  of  protein  fragments,  of  the  nature  of  high 
molecular  polypeptides,  lower  peptides  and  some 
amino  acids. 

All  ten  of  the  ‘ '  essential '  ’  amino  acids  of  Rose : 
arginine,  histidine,  tsoleucine,  leucine,  lysine,  me¬ 
thionine,  phenylalanine,  threonine,  tryptophan  and 
valine  are  present  in  wort  in  variable  amounts.  As 
far  as  the  essential  amino  acids  in  free  form  are  con¬ 
cerned,  between  80  and  90%  of  nine  of  these  are 
utilised  by  the  yeast  for  metabolic  purposes  in  the 
course  of  fermentation,  and  in  top  fermentation 
systems,  100%  of  the  methionine.  Thus  the  concen¬ 
trations  of  free  amino  acids  left  at  the  end  of  the  fer¬ 
mentation  are  extremely  small. 

Considerably  larger  quantities  of  free  amino  acids 
of  course  become  available  for  human  nutrition  as  the 
peptides  and  high-molecular  nitrogen  compounds 
which  are  unassimilable  by  yeast,  and  therefore  re¬ 
main  in  the  beer,  undergo  hydrolysis  in  the  digestive 
tract ;  and  this  is  no  doubt  the  basis  for  the  suggestion 
made  by  Scriban^  that  beer  cannot  be  ignored  as  a 
source  of  essential  amino  acids. 

The  author*  found  appreciable  amounts  of  the 
essential  amino  acids  in  wort,  and  the  effects  of  con¬ 
centration  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  when  the 
practice  of  the  ancients  of  preserving  unfermented 
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drinks  by  concentration  is  considered.  As  far  as  the 
Assyrians  and  Babylonians  were  concerned,  it  was 
the  sap  of  the  date  palm  and  wort  which  were 
subjected  to  this  treatment;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
peoples  of  the  Middle  East  are  essentially  drinkers  of 
wine  and  their  unfermented  drink  was  concentrated 
must.  Here  we  are  in  a  position  to  assess  the  free 
essential  amino  acid  content.  Castor*  has  shown  the 
presence  of  14  free  amino  acids  in  the  must  of  7 
varieties  of  California  grapes,  including  9  essential 
amino  acids;  arginine,  histidine,  isoleucine,  lysine, 
methionine,  phenylalanine,  tryptophan  and  valine. 
The  concentrations  of  these  acids  in  the  must  varied 
between  0-095  g-/^-  (valine)  and  0-12  g. /!•  (lysine), 
besides,  of  course,  quantities  present  in  the  combined 
state.  If  the  must  were  concentrated  to  a  third  or  a 
quarter  of  its  original  volume,  or  even  less,  which 
was  the  practice  among  the  peoples  of  these  ancient 
civilisations,  ingestion  of  reasonable  amounts  of  the 
concentrate  would  contribute  appreciable  quantities 
of  the  essential  amino  acids  to  the  diet. 

Mineral  salts 

Nutritionally  valuable  salts  of  calcium  are  present 
in  beer  in  variable  amounts.  The  concentration  of 
calcium  in  finished  beer  depends  upon  the  type  of 
beer  and  the  conditions  of  brewing.  According  to 
Norris*  the  figures  vary  between  25  mg.  and  270  mg. 
per  pint.  This  is  certainly  a  very  wide  range.  The 
average  figure  appears  to  be  80  mg.  per  pint  (142 
p.p.m.)  for  mild  beers  and  pale  ale,  with  a  somewhat 
higher  figure  for  stouts.  Stone  et  al.^  reported  an 
average  of  46  p.p.m.  in  39  American  beers.  Phos¬ 
phorus  is  present  on  the  same  scale,  and  the  calcium  / 
phosphorus  ratio  is  approximately  i.  One  pint  of 
beer  containing  80  mg.  of  calcium  would  contribute 
roughly  10%  of  an  adult  man’s  daily  requirements  of 
800  mg.  calcium.* 

Unfortunately  it  is  not  known  at  the  present  time 
what  proportion  of  this  calcium  and  phosphorus  is 
available  to  the  body.  Phytic  acid  is  present  in  beer, 
and  although  phytic  acid  is  not  al^orbed  by  the 
body,  it  combines  with  calcium  and  iron  and  the 
amounts  thus  taken  up  may  to  some  extent  be  lost, 
metabolically  speaking,  depending  upon  the  availa¬ 
bility  of  vitamin  D.  In  the  circumstances,  all  that 
can  be  said  at  present  is  that  some  part  of  the  calcium 
and  phosphorus  present  in  beer  may  not  be  nutri¬ 
tionally  available. 

The  nutritionally  available  elements — iron,  copper 
and  manganese — are  present  in  traces  in  beer,  but 
whether  they  make  any  significant  contribution  to  an 
adult  man’s  daily  requirements  is  not  known. 

The  sodium  content  of  beer  is  relatively  low, 
averaging  71  p.p.m.  in  39  American  beers;  potas¬ 
sium  averaged  255  p.p.m.  (Stone  et  al.^)  Salts  of 
these  elements  may  be  highly  important  to  workers 
engaged  in  heavy  industry,  especially  those  who  have 
to  work  in  abnormally  heated  atmospheres,  such  as 
iron  foundries  and  blast  furnaces.  Men  who  have  to 
work  under  such  conditions  tend  to  lose  abnormal 
quantities  of  salts  through  excessive  sweating  and 
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excretion.  Beer  drinking  among  such  individuals  is 
generally  high,  because  the  heavy  loss  of  moisture 
from  the  body  due  to  the  great  heat  cannot  be  re¬ 
placed  by  drinking  ordinary  potable  water  without 
the  worker  becoming  seized  with  severe  cramp.  At 
the  same  time  the  sodium  content  is  sufficiently  low 
to  permit  inclusion  of  beer  in  the  diet  even  when 
certain  health  conditions  may  require  sodium  restric¬ 
tion.® 

Vitamins 

It  is  undoubtedly  in  the  field  of  vitamin  chemistry 
that  the  most  important  results  have  been  obtained 
concerning  the  nutritional  qualities  of  beer.  The  start 
of  these  investigations  was  certainly  not  auspicious. 
In  the  early  days  of  vitamin  chemistry,  beer  was  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  totally  devoid  of  vitamins.  It  was  not 
realised  at  that  time  that  vitamin  B  was  not  a  single 
entity  but  a  complex  of  many  vitamins,  and  for 
something  like  20  years  all  interest  in  the  vitamin 
content  of  beer  simply  lapsed. 

However,  with  the  discovery  of  new  member  after 
new  member  of  the  vitamin  B  group  in  the  1930's 
and  40's,  interest  revived,  and  the  advent  and  per¬ 
fection  of  microbiological  methods  of  assay  contri¬ 
buted  to  a  realisation  of  the  nutritional  possibilities  of 
the  vitamins  present  in  beer.  At  first  attention  was 
concentrated  on  thiamine  (aneurin),  riboflavin  and 
nicotinic  acid,  but  other  vitamins  have  now  been 
added  to  the  list,  such  as  biotin,  pantothenic  acid  and 
pyridoxin  or  vitamin  B^. 

Thiamine  (aneurin) 

Thiamine  is  present  in  barley,  and  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  loss  during  malting  and  kilning  and  a  little 
during  mashing  and  boiling  of  the  wort.  At  fermenta¬ 
tion,  however,  there  is  a  dramatic  change,  because 
most  of  the  thiamine  content  of  the  wort  is  taken  up 
by  the  actively  metabolising  and  growing  yeast,  and 
only  an  insignificant  residue  is  left  in  beer.  Beer, 
therefore,  cannot  be  considered  as  a  nutritionally 
valuable  source  of  this  vitamin.  The  story,  however, 
is  quite  different  with  the  other  members  of  the  vita¬ 
min  B  complex. 

Riboflavin 

Barton-Wright‘®  and  Hopkins”  reported  simul¬ 
taneously  that  beer  contained  from  0-47  to  1-2  Mg.  /  ml. 
of  riboflavin.  There  is  an  increase  of  this  vitamin 
during  malting  and  fermentation,  although  it  must  be 
mentioned  here  that  Barton-Wright's  and  Hopkins's 
figures  for  malt  were  hopelessly  wrong,  because  it 
was  not  appreciated  in  the  early  days  of  microbio¬ 
logical  assay  what  an  all-important  part  correct  ex¬ 
traction  procedure  plays  in  the  matter.  The  earlier 
results  have  now  been  corrected  by  Tullo  and 
Stringer.” 

They  followed  the  fate  of  riboflavin  throughout  the 
brewing  process,  and  found  that  there  was  possibly  a 
small  loss  of  this  vitamin  at  mashing,  but  that  prac¬ 
tically  the  whole  of  the  riboflavin  present  in  hops  and 


malt  is  extracted  in  the  wort.  Boiling  in  the  copper 
does  not  affect  the  riboflavin  content,  but  there  is  a 
gain  of  over  100%  of  the  vitamin  during  fermenta¬ 
tion,  due  to  active  excretion  by  the  yeast.  Beer, 
therefore,  contains  twice  as  much  riboflavin  as  the 
original  wort,  while  the  yeast  crop  contains  from  10 
to  20  times  as  much  as  the  pitching  yeast. 

Tullo  and  Stringer  were  also  able  to  confirm  Hop¬ 
kins's  report  that  100  ml.  of  beer  contains  on  the 
average  i  Mg*  of  riboflavin  for  each  degree  of  original 
gravity,  the  variation  being  from  0*5  to  1*45  Mg*  de¬ 
pending  on  the  type  of  beer.  A  pint  of  beer  of 
original  gravity  (say  1,040  o.G.  or  11*2%  Balling) 
would  thus  furnish  in  the  neighbourhood  of  0*25  mg. 
of  riboflavin,  as  compared  with  the  recommended 
minimal  allowance  of  i  *6  mg.  daily  for  an  adult  man. 

The  niacin  content  of  barley,  malt  and  beer  was 
examined  by  Barton-Wright,* '  who  showed  that  in 
barley  the  content  appears  to  vary  with  different 
varieties  from  about  90  to  120  Mg*  /g*  In  the  case  of 
malt,  the  range  is  not  so  great  (90  to  no  Mg*/g*)* 
This  author  showed  that  niacin  is  apparently  very 
stable  in  beer  and  is  not  lost  over  long  periods  *of 
time.  For  instance,  he  examined  a  sample  of  strong 
ale  brewed  in  1798  to  celebrate  Nelson's  victory  over 
the  French  at  the  Battle  of  the  Nile  and  found  17*5 
Mg* /ml.  of  the  vitamin  still  present.  In  samples  of 
other  beers  brewed  in  the  nineteenth  century,  or  in 
the  early  years  of  the  present  century,  the  niacin 
content  ranged  from  10  to  16  Mg*  /  ml*,  and  in  samples 
of  modern  beers  from  8  to  17  Mg* /ml.  One  excep¬ 
tional  sample  examined  by  Barton-Wright,  “Chan¬ 
cellor,"  brewed  at  All  ^uls  College,  Oxford,  in 
1938,  had  the  abnormally  high  content  of  45*6 
Mg* /ml. 

It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  for  this  particular 
beer  the  riboflavin  content  was  also  abnormally  high, 
4  Mg* /ml. 

If  the  assumption  be  made  that  the  average  niacin 
content  of  a  modem  beer  is  10  Mg*  /  ml.,  a  pint  would 
contain  5*6  mg.  Thus,  a  daily  intake  of  a  pint  would 
make  a  substantial  contribution  to  the  daily  require¬ 
ments  of  this  vitamin,  which  is  considered  to  be 
15  mg.  for  an  adult  man. 

Pantothenic  acid 

The  pantothenic  content  of  barley  and  beer  has 
been  investigated  by  Hopkins,  Wiener  and  Rain¬ 
bow.”  From  4  to  6  Mg*/g*  of  pantothenic  acid  was 
reported  as  present  in  barley,  but  these  values  are 
almost  certainly  too  low  owing  to  the  inadequacy  of 
the  method  of  extraction  with  papain  and  takadias- 
tase.  The  correct  values  are  probably  nearer  12  to 
18  Mg*/g* 

On  the  other  hand,  the  values  these  authors 
obtained  for  beer  (0*4  to  o*6  Mg* /ml.  may  be 
taken  as  being  substantially  correct,  because  in 
mashing  much  the  same  process  of  extraction  is  in 
operation  as  Hopkins  and  Rainbow  found  suitable  for 
extraction  of  this  vitamin  from  barley.  Thus,  there 
must  be  a  substantial  loss  of  this  vitamin  in  the  spent 
grains. 
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Biotin 

The  biotin  contents  of  barley,  malt,  ho|fs  and  beer 
have  been  very  fully  investigated  by  Lynes  and 
Norris.'®  These  authors  found  a  23%  to  79%  in¬ 
crease  in  biotin  at  malting.  The  amount  in  beer 
ranged  between  0  0061  and  0  0147  Mg-  / >  the  con¬ 
centration  being  related  to  the  original  gravity  as 
mentioned  above  for  riboflavin. 

Vitamin  complex 

The  vitamin  B#  complex  is  composed  of  three 
members — pyridoxin,  pyridoxal  and  pyridoxamine. 
The  equivalent  of  0-5  to  12  /^g./ml.  of  pyridoxin  in 
beer  has  been  reported  by  Barton-Wright.'*  Sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  figures  have  been  reported  by 
Hopkins  and  Pennington;'^  their  average  value  for 
barley,  however,  3-2  /^g./g.  is  too  low,  as  are  also 
Barton-Wright’s  figures.  Morris  et  al.^^  found 
15  i«g. /g.  for  wheat,  and  the  true  pyridoxin  content 
of  barley  is  far  more  likely  to  be  in  the  region  of  this 
figure. 

Other  vitamins  in  beer 

The  presence  of  folic  acid  in  beer  is  very  doubtful, 
and  no  quantitative  data  are  available  for  /)-amino- 
benzoic  acid  and  choline.  Para-aminobenzoic  acid 
appears  to  be  present  in  cereals  to  the  extent  of 
005  mg./ 100  g.,  and  the  amounts  of  choline  in 
numerous  cereals  and  cereal  products  are  substantial ; 


generally  over  100  mg.  / 100  g.  Qualitative  tests  by 
the  author  have  shown  that  the  choline  content  of 
beer  is  substantial,  but  unfortunately  quantitative 
data  are  lacking. 

The  author  is  indebted  to  Messrs.  Wallerstein  Laboratories, 
New  York,  U.S.A.,  for  permission  to  incormrate  material  given 
in  this  article  from  a  paper  published  in  Wallerstein  Laboratories 
Communications. 
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Record  Output  oi  Vegetable  Oils 


World  production  of  vegetable 
oils  in  1954-55  was  the  largest 
ever  recorded  according  to  Vege¬ 
table  Oils  and  Oilseeds,  1933. 
published  by  the  Commonwealth 
Economic  Committee,  (H.M.S.O. 
5s.  net).  The  total  world  output 
was  some  4%  greater  than  in  the 
previous  season  and  approxi¬ 
mately  one-third  greater  than  in 
1938-39.  Supplies  available  per 
head  of  the  population  were  ap¬ 
preciably  greater  than  before  the 
war,^notwithstanding  the  large  in¬ 
crease  in  world  population.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  a  relative  decline  in  the 
utilisation  of  vegetable  oils  for 
technical  purposes,  including  soap 
production,  in  some  countries  has 
increased  the  proportion  of  the 
world  output  available  for  mar¬ 
garine  and  other  foods.  Pre¬ 
liminary  details  for  1955-56  indi¬ 
cated  that  world  production  would 
again  be  at  a  very  high  level, 
apart  from  some  decline  in  olive 
oil  production  in  the  Mediterran¬ 


ean  region.*  Commonwealth  coun¬ 
tries  again  accounted  for  nearly 
one-quarter  of  the  world  oil  and 
oilseeds  output  in  1954-55,  and 
for  some  30%  of  world  exports. 
Prices  of  edible  and  edible-indus¬ 
trial  oils  declined  in  the  early  part 
of  1955  and,  in  spite  of  some 
recovery  late  in  the  year,  were 
lower  on  average  than  in  1954. 

Commonwealth  exports  showed 
some  increase  during  1954,  prin¬ 
cipally  as  the  result  of  record  ship¬ 
ments  of  groundnuts,  palm  kernels 
and  palm  oil  from  Nigeria;  sup¬ 
plies  from  India  remained  low, 
and  increased  shipments  from 
New  Guinea,  Papua  and  the 
Pacific  Islands  did  not  compensate 
entirely  for  reductions  elsewhere, 
notably  in  Malaya  and  Ceylon.  In 
1954  the  Commonwealth  was  a 
net  exporter  of  vegetable  oils  and 
oilseeds  for  the  second  successive 
year.  In  pre-war  years  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  had  large  export  sur- 

*  See  page  316. 


pluses  of  the  edible  and  edible 
industrial  groups.  The  Common¬ 
wealth  export  balance  probably 
rose  again  in  1955,  following 
heavy  shipments  of  groundnut  oil 
from  India.  Canada,  Australia 
and  Pakistan  are  now  the  only 
other  notable  net  importers  within 
the  Commonwealth.  In  1954,  as 
the  result  of  heavier  groundnut 
and  groundnut  oil  exports  and 
reduced  imports  of  coconut  oil. 
South  Africa  became  a  net  ex¬ 
porter  for  the  first  time. 

The  review  contains  detailed 
statistical  appendices  showing,  for 
the  main  consuming  countries,  the 
supplies  of  vegetable  oils,  the  an¬ 
nual  production  of  margarine  and 
compound  cooking  fat,  and  the 
quantities  of  the  various  oils  and 
fats  used  in  these  commodities. 
There  is  a  section  on  import  duties 
on  oils  and  oilseeds  in  importing 
countries  and  an  analysis  of  world 
production,  trade  and  prices  of 
whale  oil. 
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Fish  Dehydration-A  Warm  Air  Process 

Experiments  carried  out  by  the  Torry  Research  Station  to  produce  an  improved  form  of  dried 
fish  resulted  in  the  development  of  a  new  process  of  warm  air  drying,  which  was  successfully 
used  in  full-scale  production.  This  article  is  a  summary  of .  a  report*  which  records  the 
experience  gained  and  the  results  achieved  during  Torry’s  investigations. 


Although  fish  in  dried  form 
‘•has  been  known  for  thousands 
of  years  and  there  is  still  a  large 
trade  in  traditionally  dried  and 
salted  products,  their  intense, 
characteristic,  "cured"  flavour, 
their  toughness  which  resists  re¬ 
constitution  and  their  excessive 
saltiness  make  them  unacceptable 
to  most  British  consumers,  who 
are  now  acustomed  to  fresh  fish. 

Various  attempts  have  been 
made  in  the  past  75  years  to  dry 
fish  in  such  a  way  that  it  keeps 
well  and  reconstitutes  in  a  form 
comparable  with  fresh  fish.  An 
investigation  was  carried  out 
during  the  last  war  on  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  producing  a  palatable 
dehydrated  fish  that  would  be 
compact  and  simple  to  use.  A 
further  requirement  of  any  pro¬ 
duct  likely  to  be  useful  in  wartime 
was  that  it  should  remain  in  edible 
condition- for  a  reasonable  storage 
period  even  under  tropical  condi¬ 
tions.  A  number  of  methods  of 
drying  were  investigated. 

Drying  methods  investigated 

Drying  in  a  batch  steam- 
jacketed  dryer  of  the  type  used  for 
fish  meal  and  industrial  wastes 
resulted  in  a  loss  of  texture  and 
some  scorching  even  when  only 
5  lb.  per  sq.  in.  steam  pressure 
was  used. 

Roller-drying  was  found  on  an 
experimental  scale  to  dry  both 
raw  and  cooked  minced  white  fish 
satisfactorily  to  form  lacy,  flat¬ 
tened  fibres  containing  between  5 
and  10%  of  moisture  when  using 
steam  at  40  p.s.i.  pressure  and 
rollers  i  ft.  in  diameter  moving  at 
4I  r.p.m.  The  process,  however, 
needed  careful  watching  if  a  uni¬ 
form  product  was  to  be  obtained. 

Vacuum  freeze  -  dried  whole 
fillets  or  pieces  of  raw  fish  ab¬ 
sorbed  water  fairly  rapidly  and 
completely,  but  texture  and 
flavour  suffered  considerable  alter¬ 
ation  and  it  appeared  that  the 


water  was  held  mainly  by  capillary 
forces  and  could  easily  be  squeezed 
out  again  or  boiled  off  when  fried 
in  hot  fat.  Vacuum  freeze-dried 
minced,  cooked  fish  was  the  best 
product  of  all,  and  when  reconsti¬ 
tuted  was  practically  indistinguish¬ 
able  from  the  undried  mince. 
There  were  at  the  time,  however, 
technical  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
large  scale  development  of  this 
process. 

The  drying  of  whole  fish  or 
fillets  in  warm  moving  air  was 
very  slow  and  the  re-absorption 
of  water  was  too  slow  and  incom¬ 
plete  for  the  product  to  be  com¬ 
parable  with  the  original  fresh 
fish. 

The  most  practicable  and  satis¬ 
factory  product  investigated  was 
warm  air  dried,  cooked  fish  flesh. 
This  could  be  dried  quickly  and 
reconstituted  in  a  form  acceptable 
in  secondary  dishes  such  as  fish 
cakes. 

Warm  air  drying 

The  process  finally  adopted 
consisted  of  cooking  the  deboned, 
skinned  flesh  of  fish  on  perforated 
trays  in  steam  retorts  at  2  p.s.i. 
pressure  for  30  min.  or  at  6  p.s.i. 
for  20  min.  Allowing  the  juice 
exuding  to  drain  away  resulted  in 
a  more  porous  product  which  dried 
more  rapidly  and  reconstituted 
better.  The  cooked  fish  was 
minced  and  spread  lightly  by  hand 
on  wire  mesh  trays  at  a  loading  of 
2  lb.  per  sq.  ft.,  and  dried  in  a 
stream  of  warm  air. 

The  optimum  conditions  for 
drying  were  determined  by  a  sys¬ 
tematic  study  of  the  effect  of  tem¬ 
perature,  humidity,  velocity,  tray 
loading,  fat  content,  etc.  The 
maximum  air  temperature  that 
could  be  tolerated  without  scorch¬ 
ing  was  found  to  be  about  79°C. 

•  Food  Investigation  Special  Report 
No.  62.  Dehydration  of  Fish.  H.M.S.O. 
for  D.S.I.R.  160  pp.  illustr.  7s.  6d.  net. 


(i75°F.)  for  the  first  hour,  during 
which  a  wet  bulb  temperature  of 
not  lower  than  49°C.  (i20°F.) 
was  maintained.  This  relatively 
high  wet  bulb  temperature  was 
necessary  so  that  the  bacterial 
count  in  the  final  product  could  be 
suitably  controlled.  As  the  pro¬ 
duct  dried,  the  dry  bulb  tempera¬ 
ture  was  lowered  by  stages  to 
71  "C.  (i6o°F.)  to  avoid  scorch¬ 
ing.  At  an  air  speed  of  10  to  15  ft. 
per  second  four  hours  was  nor¬ 
mally  sufficient  for  drying  to  a 
water  content  of  less  than  io%. 

Types  of  product 

Cod  and  related  species,  which 
are  rather  lacking  in  flavour  even 
before  drying  could  be  made  more 
attractive  by  preliminary  smoking. 
The  addition  of  up  to  30%  of  a 
suitable  tasteless  fat  improved  tex¬ 
ture  and  reduced  toughening  dur¬ 
ing  drying  and  subsequent  storage. 

The  warm  air  drying  process 
was  successfully  applied  to  almost 
all  of  the  commoner  British  species 
of  fish.  White  fish  such  as  cod  and 
haddock,  which  contain  less  than 
0’5%  of  fat,  and  plaice,  with  not 
more  than  2  or  3%,  yielded  pro¬ 
ducts  which  were  generally  pre¬ 
ferred  to  those  from  ‘  ‘  fatty  '  ’  fish, 
such  as  herring  and  mackerel, 
which  yielded  a  darker  product, 
stronger  in  flavour.  Dehydrated 
herring  and  mackerel  were  also 
very  oily,  since  the  fat  content  of 
the  undried  fish  is  often  higher 
than  the  content  of  protein  and 
other  solids  and  the  dried  fish 
could  contain  more  than  50%  of 
fat.  The  yield  was  of  course  cor¬ 
respondingly  greater.  Although  it 
was  thought  after  earlier  trials 
during  the  1914-1918  war  that  it 
was  practically  impossible  to  dry 
and  store  fatty  fish  satisfactorily, 
the  product  made  as  described 
above  was  without  noticeable  ran¬ 
cidity  and  could  with  suitable  pre¬ 
paration  yield  quite  a  palatable 
savoury  dish. 
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Warm  air  drying. 


(Crown  Copyright.) 


The  drying  tunnel  used  for  small  scale  experiments  to  explore  the  possibilities 
of  drying  in  heated  air  was  a  metal  chamber  g  ft.  long  x  i  ft.  6  in.  high  x  5  ft. 
broad,  divided  by  a  metal  partition  into  two  i  ft.  6  in.  square  limbs  with  suit¬ 
ably  designed  aerofoils  at  the  comers  and  a  circulating  fan  at  the  end  of  one  of 
the  limbs.  Heat  was  supplied  by  thermostatically  controlled  electric  strip  heaters 
fitted  into  one  limb  of  the  tunnel,  the  other  being  used  as  the  drying  chamber. 
The  humidity  of  the  air  in  the  chamber  was  automatically  controlled  by  a  wet 
bulb  thermostat  operating  a  magnetic  steam  valve.  The  air  flow  could  be  varied 
between  5  and  30  ft.  per  second.  For  larger  scale  experiments,  use  was  made 
of  two  sizes  of  drying  kiln  originally  designed  for  the  controlled  smoke-curing  of 
fish.  The  smaller  kiln,  which  was  electrically  heated,  could  hold  about  8  cwt.  of 
material;  the  larger  kiln,  which  was  heated  by  steam  coils,  held  about  i  ton. 
Air  speeds  of  up  to  6  and  15  ft.  per  second  and  controlled  temperatures  of  up  to 
30"  and  8o'‘C.  fizz’  and  ij6'‘F.)  respectively  could  be  maintained  in  these  kilns. 
The  proportions  of  recirculated  and  fresh  air  were  also  controllable. 


Dehydrated  smoked  herring 
(“kipper”)  was  also  generally 
preferred  because  the  smoke  ten¬ 
ded  to  mask  both  oiliness  and 
storage  changes.  Its  “life”  was 
therefore  somewhat  extended. 

Although  herring  and  cod,  which 
are  our  chief  and  most  plentiful 
species,  yielded  tolerably  good 
products,  more  attractive  ones 
could  be  prepared  from  more  ex¬ 
pensive  fish,  such  as  plaice,  hake 
or  salmon. 

Overseas  workers,  whose  war¬ 
time  results  have  been  reviewed, 
came  to  broadly  similar  conclu¬ 
sions. 

Factory  data 

Large  scale  laboratory  experi¬ 
ments  gave  promising  results  and 
in  the  summer  of  1944  a  small  fac¬ 
tory  line  was  set  up  by  the  Min- 
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istry  of  Food  to  investigate  the 
practicability  of  the  process  on  a 
commercial  scale.  25  tons  of  de¬ 
hydrated  herring  and  kipper  were 
produced  in  a  pilot  scale  batch 
truck  and  tray  dryer  in  1944.  In 
1945  another  50  tons  were  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  same  plant,  as  well 
as  several  tons  of  dehydrated  cod. 

This  commercial  experiment, 
although  successful,  came  to  an 
end  with  the  cessation  of  the  war 
with  Japan.  There  was  thus  no 
large  scale  dehydration  of  fish  at 
home  or  abroad  comparable  with 
that  of  dehydrated  meat  and  vege¬ 
tables.  Data  and  experience  were 
obtained  in  these  pilot  scale  trials 
which  would  be  of  value  in  any 
future  reconsideration  of  the  po¬ 
tentialities  of  dehydrated  fish. 
Specifications  for  process  and  pro¬ 
duct  were  worked  out. 


Packaging  and  storage 

Since  dehydrated  minced,  cooked 
filleted  fish  contained  very  little 
water  and  was  completely  edible, 
it  presented  considerable  transport 
advantages  over  fish  in  other 
forms.  There  was  between  80  and 
90%  saving  in  the  weight  carried 
and  space  occupied  compared  with 
the  same  quantity  of  canned  fish. 

Dehydrated  white  fish  consisted 
almost  entirely  of  protein.  De¬ 
hydrated  fatty  fish,  of  course,  had 
a  higher  energy  value.  Under 
suitable  conditions  dehydrated  fish 
could  be  compressed  to  provide  a 
compact  block.  A  water  content 
of  about  12%  was  necessary  to 
prevent  undue  pulverisation.  This 
could  be  achieved  by  controlling 
the  relative  humidity  in  the  dryer 
at  the  equilibrium  figure  corres¬ 
ponding  to  this  water  content, 
which  was  determined  in  separate 
experiments. 

When  sealed  in  cans  and  filled 
with  nitrogen,  so  that  the  initial 
oxygen  content  of- the  head  space 
was  less  than  0-5%,  dehydrated 
fish  products  could  be  kept  with¬ 
out  becoming  too  unpalatable  at 
tropical  temperatures  (25“  to  37°C. 
(77°  to  99“F.))  for  about  6  to  9 
months;  at  ordinary  British  tem¬ 
peratures  (10®  to  i6°C.  (50®  to 
6o®F.)  for  a  year  or  two;  and  at 
freezing  temperatures  (o®  to 
—  io®C.  (32®  to  I4®F.)  )  for  several 
years.  During  storage  the  product 
ultimately  developed  an  unpleasant 
odour,  and  toughened  and  dark¬ 
ened  considerably.  The  rate  of 
deterioration  was  increased  by 
raising  the  temperature  of  storage, 
but  seemed  to  be  independent  of 
water  content,  at  least  between 
about  2  and  14%  on  a  fat-free 
basis.  At  high  water  contents 
mould  growth  developed. 

Utilisation 

In  its  dry,  granular  state,  de¬ 
hydrated  fish  did  not  much  re¬ 
semble  fish.  Texture  and  flavour 
were  noticeably  and  irreversibly 
altered  by  the  drying  process  and 
the  water  re-absorbed  during  re¬ 
constitution  was  probably  held 
only  by  capillary  forces.  However, 
some  fishy  flavour  was  re¬ 
tained  and  with  the  process  suit¬ 
ably  controlled  to  avoid  break- 
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down  of  the  pieces  of  dried  mince, 
texture  was  satisfactory. 

Various  sorts  of  consumer  tests 
showed  that  the  products  could  be 
used  successfully  in  the  home,  in 
works'  canteens  and  in  the  cater¬ 
ing  departments  of  the  armed 
forces.  The  general  conclusion 
was  that  this  form  of  dehydrated 
fish,  although  not  very  attractive 
could  on  account  of  its  convenience 
be  acceptable  in  an  emergency. 

A  particularly  favourable  recep¬ 
tion  has  been  given  in  colonial 
tests  to  dried  minced,  cooked 
whole  herring,  including  viscera. 

Bacteriological  considerations 

Qualitative  and  quantitative 
analyses  of  the  floras  of  iced  and 
smoked  fish  before  and  aftei  dehy¬ 
dration  showed  that  (a)  there  was 
a  marked  reduction  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  micro-organisms  present, 
although  sterility  was  never  at¬ 
tained;  and  (b)  before  drying  the 
flora  of  iced  fish  consisted  mainly 
of  asporogenous  rods  (Achromo- 
bacter,  Flavobacter ,  Pseudomonas 
and  Corynebacteria)  and  the  flora 
of  smoked  fish  consisted  of  Micro¬ 
coccus  species.  After  dehydration, 
micrococci,  some  potentially  patho¬ 
genic,  always  predominated. 

Storage  of  a  variety  of  de¬ 
hydrated  products  at  temperatures 
ranging  from  -io“  to  37“C.  (14® 
to  99°F.)  for  periods  extending  to 
over  a  year  resulted  in  reductions 
in  the  viable  bacterial  counts  only 
at  temperatures  above  o®C. 
(32“F.).  There  were  also  qualita¬ 
tive  changes  in  the  flora  during 
storage. 

The  viable  counts  also  fell  when 
the  dehydrated  products  were 
stored  for  periods  extending  to 
over  a  year  at  relative  humidities 
of  50%  and  above,  the  fall  being 
quicker  the  higher  the  relative 
humidity.  Mould  growth  usually 
occurred  at  the  higher  relative 
humidities,  the  lowest  value  at 
which  this  was  observed  being 
65%  after  62  weeks  at  20°C. 
(68®F.),  conesponding  to  a  mois¬ 
ture  content  in  the  fish  of  10%. 

Examination  of  samples  of  de¬ 
hydrated  fish  (herring,  kipper, 
fresh  and  smoked  cod)  taken  daily 
during  the  small  scale  pilot  plant 
commercial  production  showed 
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Layout  of  model  factory  for  dehydration  of  herring. 


1.  Storage  space  for  Imxes  of  fish. 

2.  Herring  washing  machine. 

3.  Herring  Ironing  machine. 

4.  Cooking  retort  (steam). 

4a.  Space  for  loading  trays  and  trolleys. 

5.  Cooler. 

6.  Tray  washing  room. 

7.  Store  for  cans,  crates,  etc. 

8.  Cooked  fish  unloader. 

9.  Mincer. 

10.  Balance. 


11.  Tray  spreading. 

12.  Dryer. 

13.  Holding  bin. 

14.  Unloading  tray. 

15.  Press. 

16.  Seamer. 

17.  Nitrogen  charging. 

18.  Leakage  test  tank. 

19.  Re-soldering  table. 

20.  Filled  can  conveyor. 
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that  the  counts  could  be  kept 
within  a  fixed  arbitrary  limit  of  10 ‘ 
per  g.  Although  potential  food¬ 
poisoning  pathogens  (coagulase 
positive  staphylococci)  were  iso¬ 
lated  during  the  first  year’s  run, 
the  danger  from  this  source  is  not 
considered  serious  provided  all 
operations  are  properly  super¬ 
vised. 

Analysis  of  the  whole  process  on 
both  the  factory  and  laboratory 
scales  showed  that  the  bacterial 
load  could  increase  almost  up  to 
the  values  for  the  raw  fish  during 
the  mincing  and  spreading  on 
trays  after  retort  cooking  and  that, 
while  drying  again  reduced  the 
count,  a  sterile  product  was  never 
attained.  The  main  danger  of  in¬ 
fection  by  food-poisoning  patho¬ 
gens,  particularly  by  staphylo¬ 
cocci,  from  human  handling  oc¬ 
curred  at  the  mincing  and  spread¬ 
ing  stages. 

Cost  of  production 

The  cost  of  production  is  deter¬ 
mined  principally  by  the  cost  of 
the  raw  material.  During  com¬ 
mercial  scale  tests  in  1944  and 
1945,  the  average  ratio  of  input  to 
output  for  herring  was  about  5-5. 


For  cod  it  was  about  16.  In  Bri¬ 
tain,  herring  cost  at  that  time  be-  ^ 
tween  3d.  per  lb.  for  “  freshing”  : 
and  id.  for  meal  and  oil,  whilst  | 
cod  varied  between  2d.  and  6d.,  j 
depending  on  quality  and  market  i 
conditions.  j 

The  actual  processing  costs  for 
dehydrating  herring  amounted  to  , 
a  little  less  than  is.  per  lb.  of  pro¬ 
duct,  of  which  labour  amounted  to  i 
22d.,  tins  and  crates  3d.,  steam, 
power  and  water  only  id.,  and 
depreciation  id.  Dehydrated  white 
fish  should  be  no  dearer  retail  than  - 
spray-dried  egg  and  might  well  be 
a  great  deal  cheaper.  At  the  other 
end  of  the  scale,  dehydrated  whole  ■ 
herring  could  probably  be  pro-  | 
duced  at  the  minimum  raw  material 
cost  for  IS.  to  IS.  6d.  per  lb.  This 
product  is  worth  consideration  for 
low  price  markets. 

A  thermally  more  efficient  pro-  ^ 
cess  would  not  cheapen  the  product 
appreciably  and  even  an  inferior  1 
product  would  still  need  expensive 
packing  if  oxidation  is  to  be  pre-  , 
vented.  Mechanisation  would  re-  t 
suit  in  considerable  economies  in  f 
the  labour  required  in  the  large  \ 
scale  production  of  dehydrated  l 
fish. 
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Conclusion 

The  form  of  the  dehydrated 
products  and  their  limited  storage 
life,  especially  at  sub-tropical  and 
tropical  temperatures,  are  con¬ 
siderable  disadvantages.  The  pro¬ 
ducts,  moreover,  can  only  be  re¬ 
constituted  as  minced  fish.  This 
limits  their  use  to  the  preparation 
of  “  made  up  ”  dishes,  such  as  fish 
cakes,  fish  pies,  kedgerees,  sa¬ 
vouries,  etc.  Consumers^normally 
prefer  fish  to  be  served  whole  or 
as  fillets,  steaks,  cutlets,  etc. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the 
process  of  warm  air  drying  at  at¬ 
mospheric  pressure  results  in  a 
noticeable  loss  of  palatability 
which  does  not  occur  in  vacuum 
freeze-drying,  a  method  which  has 
not  yet  been  developed  beyond 
the  laboratory  stage.  For  these 
reasons  dehydrated  fish  must  still 
be  regarded  as  considerably  in¬ 
ferior  to  canned  fish. 

Radical  improvements  in  the 
quality  of  dehydrated  fish  in  all 
its  important  aspects,  flavour, 
colour,  and  texture,  along  with  ex¬ 
tended  storage  life,  depend  upon 
further  basic  investigations  that  it 
was  not  jx)ssible  to  carry  out  dur¬ 
ing  the  IQ39-IQ45  war.  Studies 
need  to  be  made  of  the  mechanism 
of  the  migration  of  moisture  in  fish 
flesh,  of  the  heat  and  water  trans¬ 
fer  between  fish  and  air,  and  of  the 
laws  that  govern  the  evaporation 
of  water  during  the  drying  process. 
There  are  also  problems  connected 
with  the  coagulation  of  the  pro¬ 
teins  and  the  scorching  of  the  flesh 
(luring  drying  and  with  darkening, 
flavour  changes  and  toughening 
that  (Kcur  during  storage;  solu¬ 
tions  to  these  may  follow  from  in¬ 
creased  knowledge  of  the  chemistry 
of  water-soluble  and  volatile  con¬ 
stituents  of  fish  muscle  and  of  the 
physical  chemistry  of  its  proteins 
and  protein  complexes.  The  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  results  of  such 
researches  may  eventually  succeed 
in  putting  dehydration  on  a  par 
with  canning  as  a  process  that 
must  be  seriously  reckoned  with 
in  the  preservation  of  fish. 

In  the  event  of  a  renewed  in¬ 
terest  in  establishing  the  prtxluc- 
tion  of  dehydrated  fish  on  a  laige 
scale,  supplies  of  raw  material 
should  present  no  difficulty.  Her- 
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ring  are  plentiful  locally  at  certain 
seasons  and  much  more  could  be 
landed  if  there  were  suitable  out¬ 
lets.  Edible,  unsold  white  fish, 
especially  of  the  cheaper  varieties, 
is  also  available  from  time  to 
time. 

Although  first  quality  fish  is  de¬ 
sirable  for  dehydration,  the  process 
is  such  that  proper  bacteriological 
control  can-  ensure  that  a  product 
made  from  p)oorer  quality  fish 
yields  a  satisfactory  prcxiuct  of  a 
grade  which  might  find  a  market 
overseas.  Small  scale  tests  soon 


\  Sceptical  View  of 

“  For  how  long  will  heat  continue 
to  be  the  lethal  agent  in  commer¬ 
cial  food  sterilisation?”  asks  C. 
Olin  Ball  in  a  recent  issue  of  Food 
Technology .  His  conclusion  is 
that  heat  will  continue  indefinitely 
to  be  the  most  effective  means  of 
sterilising  foods  regardless  of 
future  (developments  in  irradia¬ 
tion. 

Heat  treatment  is  liable  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  undesirable  flavour  of 
caramelisation,  but  the  effect  of 
irradiation  sterilisation  of  food  is 
to  produce  characteristics  that 
elude  description  beyond  the  point 
of  saying  that  the  flavours  created 
are  distasteful  and  are  moreover 
ass(Kiated  with  drastic  changes  in 
molecular  structure. 

As  in  the  case  of  heat  sterilisa¬ 
tion,  undesirable  flavour  changes 
of  ionising  radiations  vary  directly 
with  the  intensity  of  the  dose  and 
the  length  of  time  during  which  it 
is  applied.  The  most  promising 
line  of  investigation  to  take  there¬ 
fore,  is  that  which  proved  effective 
in  heat  sterilisation,  i.e,  high  tem¬ 
perature  sterilisation  for  a  short 
period — in  the  case  of  ionising 
radiations  this  would  mean  in¬ 
creasing  the  dose  intensity  and  re¬ 
ducing  the  time. 

If  this  is  uneconomic  for  any 
reason,  the  chances  for  success  of 
ionising  ray  sterilisation  appear 
slim.  A  dose  of  from  lo  to  20 
million  rep  is  said  to  be  required 
to  inactivate  enzymes,  but  even  a 
dose  of  half  a  miilion  rep  produces 
organoleptic  deterioration  when 


after  the  war  have  indicated  that 
dehydrated  whole  herring,  the 
cheapest  of  the  herring  products 
made,  would  be  acceptable  in  a 
number  of  tropical  countries. 

Products  would,  however,  re¬ 
quire  to  be  very  low  priced  to  suc¬ 
ceed  in  such  markets.  As  already 
noted,  the  raw  material  element  is 
preponderant  and  clearly  herring 
would  have  to  be  available  at 
prices  of  the  order  of  those  ruling, 
for  example,  in  the  case  of  fish 
meal  and  oil  production,  which  is 
to  some  extent  subsidised. 


^  Cold  ^  Sterilisation 

applied  in  the  range  of  intensity 
used  in  investigations  at  present. 
If  the  enzymes  are  inactivated  by 
heat,  perhaps  sterilisation  by  radi¬ 
ation  can  be  accomplished  with  a 
dosage  of  3  million  rep.  But  if 
heat  is  to  be  applied,  why  not 
increase  its  intensity  to  destroy  the 
bacteria  as  well  and  finish  every¬ 
thing  in  one  operation? 

In  the  light  of  present  know¬ 
ledge  about  the  perishability  of 
foods  in  storage  it  seems  purely 
naive  to  believe  that  food  sterilised 
by  ‘  ‘  cold  ’  ’  ray  treatment  would 
not  require  cold  storage  to  pre¬ 
serve  its  quality.  Considering  that 
in  almost  15  years  of  intensive  re¬ 
search  work,  no  recognisable  pro¬ 
gress  has  been  made  toward  pre¬ 
venting  serious  degradation  of 
organoleptic  quality  by  irradiation 
sterilisation,  it  wouW  seem  that 
another  15  years  would  be  a  fair 
estimate  of  the  time  in  which  ap¬ 
preciable  progress  could  be  made. 
Even  so,  these  pr(xlucts  would  still 
have  to  be  stored  under  refrigera¬ 
tion  to  preserve  their  quality  and 
some  would  still  have  to  be  c(X)ked 
before  they  could  be  eaten. 


Continuous  flour  production  is  de¬ 
scribed  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Brook. 
published  by  Brook  Motors  Ltd.  An 
illustrated  article  describes  the  day 
and  night  working  of  Heygate  and 
Sons’  flour  mill.  The  key  unit  in 
maintaining  production  at  this  mill  is 
a  centralised  control  panel  designed 
by  Brook  Motors  control  gear  dept. 
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Food  Manufacturers  Should  be  More  Scientific 

Sir  Frank  Engledow's  Advice  After  Nine  Years  as  President 

of  B.F.M.I.R.A. 

Food  manufacturers  were  urged  to  become  more  scientific  in  their  approach  to  their  job  by 
the  retiring  President  of  the  British  Food  Manufacturing  Industries  Research  Association, 

Sir  Frank  Engledow,  F.R.S.  Taking  leave  of  the  Association  after  his  nine  years  as  President, 
he  surveyed  the  present  position  of  the  food  industry  and  stressed  the  increasing  importance 

of  a  strong  research  association. 


Food  manufacture  has  always 
been  subject  to  a  few  natural 
influences,  and  future  problems 
and  prospects  for  the  industry  will 
depend  upon  its  responses  to  these, 
said  Sir  Frank  Engledow  in  his 
valedictory  address  to  the 
B.F.M.I.R.A. 

The  first  of  these  influences  is 
“  seasonality  ”  in  agriculture  and 
the  struggle  by  modem  man  to 
“fight”  against  it,  raising  as 
much  agricultural  produce  in 
winter  as  in  summer.  Big  im¬ 
provements  and  new  develop¬ 
ments  of  storage  and  processing 
will  have  to  be  devised  to  keep 
pace  with  science  and  invention  in 
this  respect.  The  second  influence 
is  the  continuing  concentration  of 
population  into  vast  sedentary 
groups,  and  wholly  new  methods 
for  the  processing,  transport  and 
storage  of  food  must  be  sought  to 
keep  pace  with  this  trend. 

Science  and  the  food  factory 

Sir  Frank  continued:  Does  not 
food  manufacture  in  the  main 
“  look  to  science  to  solve  its  prob¬ 
lems  ’ '  ?  And  are  not  great 
changes  required  in  this  attitude, 
namely : 

Much  more  thorough,  con¬ 
certed,  study  to  set  out  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  manufacture  so  that 
their  fundamentals  can  be  made 
plain  to  the  scientist. 

Initiative  in  examining  the 
advances  of  the  pure  sciences, 
in  their  astonishing  number  and 
scope,  with  intent  to  see  what 
wholly  new  possibilities  they 
offer  for  food  manufacture? 

In  some  industries,  like  chemi¬ 
cal  manufacture,  oil  and  steel, 
these  two  desiderata  are  eagerly 
recognised  and  provided  for.  But 


it  may  be  said  that  these  are  very 
large  industries,  while  in  food 
manufacture,  though  there  are 
large  firms,  each  self-sufficient  in 
research  and  development,  there 
are  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  medium  size  units  and  a  very 
large  number  of  small  or  even  very 
small  firms.  That  is  true  and 
highly  significant  as  well,  and  the 
Research  Association’s  experience 
points  significantly  to  the  interest¬ 
ing  parallel  in  this  matter  between 
food  manufacture  and  agriculture 
(which  has  an  even  higher  propor¬ 
tion  of  very  small  units). 

Agriculture  has  a  tripartite 
scheme  for  finding  out  the  major 
practical  problems  and  applying 
science  to  their  solution.  There  is 
an  Agricultural  Improvement 
Council  with  representatives  of  all 
branches  of  agriculture  and  horti¬ 
culture,  and  this  is  constantly  in 
touch  with  the  National  Agricul¬ 
tural  Advisory  Service,  whose 
officers,  always  moving  among 
farmers,  bring  practical  problems 
to  its  notice.  Now  the  “  Panels  ” 
of  our  Research  Association  play 
a  corresjX)nding  part  and  they 
j>erform  a  valuable  service.  Can 
they,  however,  hope  to  expose  the 
problems  of  small  firms  unless 
brought  into  contact  with  them  by 
an  Advisory  Service? 

The  second  part  of  the  scheme 
in  agriculture  is  the  Agricultural 
Research  Council  and  its  numer¬ 
ous  highly  equipped  research  sta¬ 
tions.  They  are  informed  about 
practical  problems  by  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Improvement  Council,  and 
are  also  constantly  on  the  watch  in 
every  branch  of  pure  science  for 
the  possibilities  of  new  develop¬ 
ments  through  fresh  advances  in 
pure  science  itself.  There  is  a 
Joint  Committee  of  the  two  coun¬ 


cils.  Our  Research  Association 
and  the  Leatherhead  Laboratories, 
together  with  the  Food  Investiga¬ 
tion  Organisation  (D.S.I.R.)  play 
a  corresponding  part,  but  for  vari¬ 
ous  reasons — reasons  you  should 
ponder  closely — have  not  become 
as  effective  as  the  Agricultural  Re¬ 
search  Council. 

Then  in  agriculture  there  is  the 
National  Agricultural  Advisory 
Service:  one  of  its  functions  has 
already  been  described;  the  other 
is  to  encourage  all  farmers,  large 
and  small,  to  use  the  best  existing 
methods  and,  without  delay,  to 
apply  any  fresh  scientific  or  tech¬ 
nical  improvement  or  development 
on  their  farms.  Our  council  is 
well  aware  of  the  need  for  an  Ad¬ 
visory  Service  in  food  manufac¬ 
ture,  and  the  formation  of  such  a 
unit  has  recently  been  announced. 
The  future  prosperity  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  will  turn  largely  on  its  suc- 


Modem  food  habits 

Now  for  the  last  of  the  primary 
influences  which  have  governed 
development  of  food  manufacture 
and  will  continue  to — namely, 
public  taste  and  predilection  in  the 
matter  of  food — or,  if  you  like, 
“food  habits.”  This  is  a  fascin¬ 
ating  question.  Trends  in  food 
habit  are  not  fortuitous  or  fanciful 
or  the  effect  of  advertising,  or  even 
mainly  of  relative  price.  Con¬ 
sider  some  of  the  basic  causes  of 
change : 

Nutritional  science  has  its  influ¬ 
ence  on  people’s  eating  habits. 
Among  some  there  is  a  strong  ten¬ 
dency  to  eat  what  is  believed  to  be 
‘  ‘  good  for  health  ”  or  to  make  the 
children  eat  it.  Milk  is  the  great 
instance  of  this.  But  opinion  in 
medical  and  nutritional  science 
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changes  as  discovery  advances — it 
may  sometimes  be  felt  to  change 
rather  precipitately — and  people's 
views  about  what  to  eat  are  there¬ 
by  influenced.  Obviously  it  is 
necessary  for  both  food  producer 
and  food  manufacturer  to  keep 
abreast  of  nutritional  science,  and 
to  enable  our  industry  to  do  this  is 
one  of  the  great  responsibilities  of 
the  research  association.  In  the 
particular  aspect  of  food  manufac¬ 
ture  requiring  biological  test  of 
materials  there  seems  to  be  a  great 
need  and  great  possibilities  for  a 
special  development  under  the  re¬ 
search  association. 

Taste,  however,  is  mostly  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  great  rule  of  eating 
what  you  fancy — enough  of  it  and 
not  too  much.  "  Fancy  ”  in  this 
context  is  not  a  fickle  choice  but 
must  be  rendered  as  ‘  ‘  physio¬ 
logical  liking.”  Now  physio¬ 
logical  liking  in  all  advanced 
countries,  esp)ecially  our  own,  is 
obviously  in  rapid  change,  the 
reason  being  that  our  habits  of  life 
are  in  rapid  change.  There  are 
many  examples  of  this,  and  both 
food  manufacturers  and  farmers 
ought  to  ponder  them  deeply. 

One  example  of  the  change  is 
that  physical  exertion  for  all 
classes  of  the  population  is  now  far 
less  than  even  20  and  consider¬ 
ably  less  than  even  10  years  ago. 
Mechanical  power  moves  us  about 
and  does  our  work,  legs  and  arms 
alike  being  spared :  heavy  manual 
work  has  disappeared  from  most 
industry. 


Less  animal  fat  wanted 

It  is  presumably  because  of  this 
that  animal  fat  has  become  not 
only  less  desired  in  the  diet  than 
formerly,  but  in  some  areas  and 
for  some  commodities,  for  ex¬ 
ample  beef,  strongly  abhorred. 
Surplus  of  animal  fat  is  said  to  be 
an  economic  embarrassment  in  the 
U.S.,  where  they  are  feeding  it 
back  to  pigs  and  cows,  this  surplus 
position  having  been  considerably 
strengthened  by  the  widespread 
use  of  vegetable  oils  for  cooking 
and  for  detergents.  Better  dis¬ 
posal  of  animal  fat  may  be  taken 
8ood  example  of  the  problems 
arising  for  food  producers  and 


food  manufacturers  from  trends  in 
the  public  taste. 

Trends  in  backward  countries — 
middle  Europe,  Asia,  Africa — 
should  also  be  watched.  Milk 
illustrates  the  situation.  For 
natural  reasons  milk  is  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  produce  in  the  tropics, 
especially  the  wet  tropics.  Export 
from  temperate  climates  of  de¬ 
hydrated  butter-fat  and  of  the 
other  milk  solids  for  reconstitu¬ 
tion  as  ”  liquid  milk  ”  may  make 
an  important  contribution  to 
tropical  dietaries. 

The  machine  age  has  now  de¬ 
veloped  sufficiently  to  make  it 
understandable  for  men  to  say: 

‘  ‘  Let  the  machine  do  the  work 
and  I  will  look  after  the  machine.” 
For  the  later  stages  of  automation 
we  must  no  doubt  wait  awhile. 
The  result  must  be  that  in  fac¬ 
tories,  and  increasingly  on  farms, 
customary  processes  will  have  to 
be  so  altered  that  manual  work, 
even  light  effort,  is  unnecessary. 


Food  and  automation 

The  startling  prospect  must  be 
faced  that  the  things  we  eat  or 
wear  or  use  will  have  to  be  only 
those  which  can  be  machine  made. 
There  is  no  class  of  things  in 
which  this  would  matter  more 
than  in  foodstuffs.  Obviously 
there  will  have  to  be  a  lot  of  work, 
study  and  encouragement  of  me¬ 
chanical  invention.  Who  will  do 
this  for  the  food  manufacturing 
industries?  Farmers  in  all  pro¬ 
gressive  countries  are  not  merely 
”  leaving  it  to  the  engineering 
firms,”  but  are  trying  to  help 
themselves  not  only  by  the  initia¬ 
tive  of  the  individual  but,  in  some 
cases,  by  concerted  action. 

The  modern  housewife  having 
the  same  view  as  her  husband  is, 
in  effect,  demanding  to  be  entirely 
freed  from  the  '  ‘  drudgery  of  the 
kitchen .  ”  F amiliar  developments 
like  canning  and  bottling  are 
likely  to  be  much  more  extensively 
used.  The  trimming  and  washing 
of  vegetables  before  they  leave  the 
farm,  grated  suet,  meat  boned  and 
fat-trimmed,  and  the  many  kinds 
of  prepared  and  pre-cooked  foods, 
have  made  a  beginning,  but  by  no 
means  represent  the  full  develop¬ 


ment  of  this  ending  of  kitchen 
drudgery. 

Fish  and  chips,  ice-cream  and 
other  staple  manufactured  foods 
will  need  both  improvements  and 
other  things  to  accompany  them  if 
they  are  not  to  pall  as  the  standard 
of  living  of  the  generality  of  the 
population  rises. 

How  should  the  food  manufac¬ 
turing  industry  proceed  in  these 
new  developments?  It  cannot  go 
on  relying  on  the  occasional  new 
idea,  but  must  explore  systematic¬ 
ally  and  ambitiously.  Now  the 
possibilities  of  food  manufacture 
depend  ultimately  on  the  physical 
and  chemical  properties  of  the 
many  categories  of  food  sub¬ 
stances.  It  is  therefore  only  by  a 
steadily  growing  knowledge  of 
these  that  it  will  be  possible  to 
exploit  all  possibilities. 


Three  aims  of  research 

”  Man  has  always  lived  in  a 
changing  world,”  Sir  Frank  con¬ 
tinued,  ‘  ‘  but  perhaps  our  world  is 
about  as  fast-changing  as  any 
generation  has  known.”  The  food 
industry  should  beware  of  the 
danger  of  waiting  for  the  ‘  ‘  crea¬ 
tive  ’  ’  sciences  and  industries  to 
hand  over  their  discoveries  and 
developments.  “They  will  not 
and  cannot  go  far  out  of  their  way 
for  food  manufacture,”  said  Sir 
Frank  in  his  concluding  remarks, 
‘  ‘  unless  we  can  tell  them  what  we 
want  and  give  them  initial  ideas 
for  improvements  and  for  wholly 
new  developments.  That  we  can¬ 
not  do  without  a  virile  research 
association  and  an  advisory  ser¬ 
vice  closely  linked  with  it.  .  .  . 
Effective  research  must  do  three 
things :  first,  to  make  sure  of  using 
the  best  existing  knowledge;  next, 
to  keep  abreast  of  progress  in  all 
relevant  branches  of  science  in 
order  to  get  new  ideas ;  thirdly,  to 
single  out  the  true  basic  problems 
and  keep  on  attacking  them.  It 
needs  a  very  strong  organisation 
to  do  these  three  things,  and  in 
taking  farewell  of  the  food  manu¬ 
facturing  industry  I  can  wish  them 
nothing  better  than  that  their  Re¬ 
search  Association  may  thrive. 
But  it  will  not  thrive  without 
greater  effort.” 
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Food  Topics  in  the  United  States 


^^HIS  year’s  gathering  of  the  In- 
stitute  of  Food  Technologists 
in  America — the  i6th  annual 
meeting — took  place  in  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  and  lasted  from  June  lo 
to  14.  As  is  customary  the  most 
important  of  the  research  projects 
undertaken  by  the  nation's  food 
processing  laboratories  were  dis¬ 
cussed. 

Membership  of  the  I.F.T.  now 
stands  at  4,500  and  spans  every 
segment  of  the  vast  American 
food  manufacturing  industry — 
suppliers  and  related  fields.  And 
as  this  year’s  president,  L.  E. 
Clifcom,  of  the  American  Can  Co. 
pointed  out,  "our  profession  in¬ 
fluences  the  daily  food  supply  of 
every  American  family  .  .  .  and 
our  well-integrated  system  of  food 
production,  processing,  packag¬ 
ing,  and  distribution,  well  founded 
in  research  .  .  .  has  influenced 
food  technology  throughout  the 
world.’’ 


Machinery 

Inevitably,  much  was  discussed 
of  direct  importance  to  food  manu¬ 
facturing  interests  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and,  inevitably  again, 
the  subject  of  automation  came  up 
for  consideration — a  paper  pre¬ 
sented  by  Karl  W.  Moseley  of  the 
W.  M.  Sprinkman  Corporation. 
He  made  the  important  point  that 
automation  does  not  solely  apply, 
nor  by  necessity  become  para¬ 
mount,  only  in  large  production 
problems.  In  food  manufac¬ 
turing  especially,  effectively  en¬ 
gineered,  practically  applied  and 
combined  with  equipment  of 
proper  design,  automation  may 
no  longer  be  classified  as  a  luxury. 
Rather,  it  should  be  regarded  as  a 
means  to  attain  economically  a  re¬ 
petitive  quality  of  product  to  meet 
specific  condibons  set  up  by  im¬ 
proved  techniques  developed  in 
research  divisions  and  labora¬ 
tories. 

The  type  of  application  he  had 
in  mind  was  very  aptly  described 
in  a  report  tabled  by  R,  A.  Min- 
ard  of  Brookfield  Engineering 
Laboratories  Inc.  It  concerned  an 


automatic  machine  for  the  con¬ 
tinuous  mixing  of  solids  and 
liquids  to  the  right  quantity  and 
correct  viscosity. 

He  stressed  that  as  the  trend 
from  batch  to  continuous  opera¬ 
tion  increases,  the  supply  of  pro¬ 
cess  material  to  the  line  must  also 
be  placed  on  a  continuous  or  auto¬ 
matic  basis.  The  control  of  this 
material  assumes  more  importance 
as  it  is  delivered  and  used  in  such 
situations  as  a  result  of  the  in¬ 
creased  rate  of  usage. 

Continuous  blending 

The  blending  of  solids  and 
liquids,  he  went  on,  could  now  be 
effected  and  controlled  continu¬ 
ously  by  a  machine  that  main¬ 
tained  the  correct  liquid  level  in  a 
tank,  sump,  or  enrober,  while  at 
the  same  time  regulating  the  vis¬ 
cosity  of  the  liquid.  This  control, 
he  went  on  to  stress,  as  well  as 
governing  the  continuous  mixing, 
was  effective  and  self-compensat¬ 
ing  for  different  process  loads. 
Although  completely  automatic  in 
its  operation,  the  machine  has 
been  designed  for  instant  interven¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  an  operator  if 
circumstances  so  require.  Mr. 
Minard  discussed  the  machine  in 
its  application  to  the  breading  of 
quick-frozen  sea  food  products, 
but  he  also  indicated  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  its  use  in  other  food  process¬ 
ing  fields. 

Tomato  juice 

A  team  of  research  workers  at 
the  Western  Utilisation  Research 
Branch,  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  presented  a 
report  on  the  storage  stability  of 
concentrated  tomato  juice.  Juice 
prepared  from  whole  tomatoes 
was  concentrated  to  24%  solids  at 
evaporation  temperatures  of  105°, 
150°  and  20o®F.  These  concen¬ 
trates  and  corresponding  single¬ 
strength  juices  were  stored  for  six 
months  at  temperatures  of  40®, 
70®,  and  100® F.  Other  lots  were 
held  for  longer  periods.  During 
storage,  samples  were  periodically 
analysed  for  changes  in  vitamin 


C,  flavour,  and  visible  darkening. 

Results  showed  little  or  no  dif¬ 
ferences  in  vitamin  C  stability, 
flavour,  or  darkening  between 
the  concentrates  and  juices  stored 
at  40®  and  70®  F.  At  ioo®F.,  only 
slight  differences  in  vitamin  C  and 
flavour  were  detected,  and  the 
first  detectable  flavour  change  did 
not  occur  in  the  concentrates  until 
after  six  month’s  storage  at 
100®  F.,  and  not  until  after  seven 
months  in  the  juices. 

Vitamin  C  was  lost  during  stor¬ 
age  of  concentrates  and  juices  at 
100® F.,  and  at  the  end  of  six 
months  concentrates  showed  losses 
of  50  to  60%  of  their  original  con¬ 
tent.  The  juices,  on  the  other 
hand,  showed  vitamin  C  losses  of 
40  to  45%.  The  effects  of  evapora¬ 
tion  temperatures  on  the  stability 
of  the  vitamin  were  evident  in 
these  experiments.  It  was  most 
stable  in  those  concentrates  evap¬ 
orated  at  the  lowest  temperatures 
and  least  stable  in  those  evapor¬ 
ated  at  the  higher. 

No  darkening  or  swelled  cans 
were  noted  in  the  concentrates 
during  storage  at  100® F.  for  six 
months,  and  the  first  evidence  of 
swells  did  not  occur  until  more 
than  IQ  months  at  this  tempera¬ 
ture.  Concentrated  tomato  juice  I 
prepared  at  evaporation  tempera¬ 
tures  of  150®  F.  or  lower  compared 
favourably  in  quality  and  storage 
stability  with  canned  single¬ 
strength  juice,  and  they  have  hwn 
established  as  being  more  stable 
than  tomato  paste. 

Smoked  turkey 

From  the  Georgia  Experiment 
Station,  came  a  paper  on  the 
smoking  of  turkeys  by  three  r^ 
search  workers.  The  aim  was  to 
see  whether  the  market  for  the  birds 
could  be  extended  through  this 
type  of  preservation  method.  The 
outcome  of  the  experiments  was 
positive  for  the  curing  and  smok¬ 
ing  resulted  in  a  distinct  product 
with  an  attractive  appearance  and 
colour,  pleasing  aroma,  firm  tex¬ 
ture,  and  delicate  smoked  flavour. 

Results  showed  that  an  excd 
(Turn  to  page  334) 
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Mr.  P.  H.  Hilgeland,  managing  director  of  Foodtech  Ltd.,  London,  recently  returned  from 
Hanover,  where  he  visited  the  International  Butchers*  and  Sausage  Manufacturers*  Trade 
Exhibition.  Here  are  his  impressions  of  the  equipment  exhibited  there. 


Equipment  for  the  Sausage  Maker 


To  DESCRIBE  everything  I 
saw  would  fill  many  pages .  For 
instance,  no  fewer  than  25  different 
firms  who  manufacture  choppers 
were  represented.  There  were 
choppers  from  10  lb.  to  9  cwt. 
capacity.  One  machine  especially 
caught  my  eye — a  chopper  with 
two  double  sets  of  knives  manu¬ 
factured  by  Universal  Kutter 
Krotz  and  Co. ,  Stuttgart.  Two  sets 
were  rotating  clockwise,  and  the 
other  two  anti -clockwise.  The 
machine  itself  had  three  different 
speeds,  and  the  bowl  itself  two 
different  speeds.  All  buttons  on 
the  control  panel  were  fixed  on  to 
the  lid  of  the  bowl  cutter.  This 
chopper  has  the  appearance  of  a 
four-engined  aircraft,  and  the  noise 
of  the  motor  when  started  was  just 
like  the  noise  of  an  aircraft  start¬ 
ing.  However,  it  is  my  opinion 
that  this  machine  will  be  most  use¬ 
ful  for  a  very  fine  and  soft  mix  of 
frankfurters,  etc. 

An  interesting  machine  at 
this  exhibition  was  the  E.M.S. 
rotor  chopper  manufactured  by 
Edward  Muller  and  Co.  of  Saar- 
brucken. 

The  machine,  which  was 
imported  into  the  U.K.  for  the 
first  time  three  years  ago,  has 
lived  up  to  all  that  it  promised, 
and  has  come  up  to  our  expecta¬ 
tions  in  the  fullest  possible  sense, 
especially  here  in  the  U.K.,  where 
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sausage  goods  contain  rusk,  flour, 
etc.  The  machine  is  filled  with 
pieces  of  meat  (each  up  to  10  lb. 
in  weight)  and  strips  of  back  fat. 
Then  seasonings  are  added  to  the 
meat.  Only  one  revolution  is 
sufficient  to  give  this  meat  a  coarse 
and  clean  cut.  There  is  no  com¬ 
pression  of  the  meat,  and  no 
squeezing.  Only  25  sec.  are  suffi¬ 
cient  for  a  coarse-cut  sausage. 
The  whole  process  of  chopping  for 
a  normal  sausage  takes  80  sec. 
The  bowl  is  insulated;  the  shaft 
makes  2,000  r.p.m.  when  switched 
on  to  the  fastest  speed,  and  1,000 
r.p.m.  at  normal  speed.  This 
allows  a  very  high  percentage  of 
fat  to  be  mixed  into  the  sausage 
mix,  as  this  fat  is  not  squeezed 
and,  during  the  cutting  process, 
all  fat  is  cut  into  small  cubes.  No 
grease  is  produced. 

For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I 
saw  an  inexpensive  vacuum  seal¬ 
ing  machine  (manufactured  by 
Rathke  and  Schulz,  Hamburg), 
which  is  most  suitable  for  the 
packing  of  cooked  meats,  frank¬ 
furters,  sausages,  etc.  I  tested 
this  machine  personally.  I 


The  above  photographs,  taken  by  the 
author  at  the  exhibition,  show  Left: 
Vacuum  sealing  machine  by  Rathke  and 
Schulz,  and  Right:  Chopper  machine 
with  two  double  sets  of  knives  by  Univer¬ 
sal  Kutter  Krotz  and  Co. 


vacuum  -  sealed  frankfurters  in 
“S"  casings  and  kept  them  in 
my  briefcase  {not  in  a  refrigera¬ 
tor)  for  a  fortnight.  When  I 
opened  one  of  these  packs  they 
were  as  fresh  as  if  they  had  just 
been  made.  I  forecast  that  this 
machine  will  be  a  great  help  to  all 
sausage  manufacturers  in  the 
future. 

There  was  also  a  model  of  a 
sausage  meat  press,  made  by 
Dierks  and  Sohne  of  Osnabruck, 
which  was  very  interesting.  This 
machine  is  mounted  on  wheels, 
and  is  pushed  to  the  chopper.  The 
meat  goes  from  the  chopper  into 
the  press  and  then  into  the  filler. 
This  process  is  more  advantage¬ 
ous  during  the  summer  period  as 
the  meat  balls  are  air-tight  and  are 
placed  in  the  filler  in  this  air-tight 
condition.  This  prevents  the  meat 
from  becoming  sour  and  from 
losing  its  colour,  which  means  a 
saving  in  labour  for  the  operating 
staff. 

A  most  interesting  machine  was 
the  KS  “Universal"  butchery 
machine  manufactured  by  Karl 
Schnell  of  Winterbach,  near  Stutt¬ 
gart.  Raw  rinds  and  raw  sinews 
are  placed  into  this  machine 
straight  after  de-rinding  and  they 
are  made  into  a  smooth  rind  paste. 
The  addition  of  this  paste  in  its 
uncooked  state  will  give  sausage 
meat  a  greater  binding  power. 
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Sausage  meat,  seasonings,  water 
and  cereals  were  put  into  the  bowl 
of  this  KS  machine,  and  approxi¬ 
mately  8o  sec.  later  the  sausage 
meat  was  ejected  automatically. 
The  mixture  was  then  ready  for 
the  filler.  The  sausage  meat 
showed  a  high  degree  of  emulsi¬ 
fication.  Approximately  20%  of 
water  was  added  to  the  meat.  The 
machine  was  placed  in  such  a  posi¬ 
tion  that  the  ejected  meat  went 
straight  into  the  filler. 

At  this  Exhibition  a  large  va¬ 
riety  of  smoke  and  cook  ovens 
were  shown  for  the  first  time, 
where  hams  and  all  sorts  of  meats 
can  be  cooked  with  the  minimum 
of  cooking  losses  of  meat.  All 
types  of  luncheon  sausages,  po¬ 
lonies,  saveloys  and  sausages  were 
hung  on  a  trolley  and  wheeled  into 
the  cook  oven.  These  sausages 
will  not  break,  nor  shrink,  as 
these  ovens  are  thermostatically 
controlled.  With  this  type  of  oven 
the  sausage  maker  should  make  a 
big  reduction  in  labour  costs  be¬ 
sides  producing  a  better  product. 
All  coppers  and  tanks  will  gradu¬ 
ally  disappear  from  meat  factories 
in  the  future,  once  the  excellent 
qualities  of  this  type  of  oven  are 
recognised. 

A  special  novelty  was  shown  at 
a  stand  exclusively  dealing  with 
brine  pumps  and  brining  equip¬ 
ment  manufactured  by  Bachert 
and  Sohne,  Essen. 

For  the  first  time  in  my 
experience  I  saw  a  brine  pump¬ 
ing  machine,  where  the  turn¬ 
ing  of  a  switch  resulted  in  the 
exact  percentage  of  salt  desired 
for  the  pumping  process.  I  made 
some  tests.  I  set  the  lever  to  indi¬ 
cate  a  strength  of  12%  salt  in  the 
brine.  Immediately,  a  brine  ther¬ 
mometer  showed  that  the  salt  con¬ 
tent  in  the  brine  produced  was 
12%.  I  tried  the  same  for  a 
strength  of  18%,  and  once  again 
the  thermometer  showed  a  few 
seconds  later  18%.  It  will  be  im¬ 
mediately  apparent  that  this  type 
of  brine  pump  is  of  great  assist¬ 
ance  in  the  brining  room,  especi¬ 
ally  when  tongues,  silver  sides, 
ox-tongues,  cooked  hams,  bacon 
sides,  etc.,  are  pumped  with  brine. 

One  other  machine  is  worth 
mentioning  here,  where  the  whole 


process'  of  the  manufacture  of 
sausages  was  controlled  from  the 
chopper.  The  meat  was  placed 
into  the  chopper,  which  was  fitted 
with  an  ejector.  This  ejector 
poured  the  chopped  mix  into  the 
vacuum  ball  press,  where  it  was 
formed  into  air-tight  balls  which 
were  fed  into  a  container  and 
rolled  over  a  roller  system  to  the 
filling  machine.  This  chopper  kept 
three  fillers  going.  As  soon  as  one 
container  was  empty,  the  second 
full  container  was  rolled  to  the 
filler  by  the  roller  system  and  was 
connected  automatically  to  the 
filler.  This  machine  is  most  ad¬ 
vantageous  for  manufacture  of 
hard  sausage  and  allied  types, 
such  as  salami. 

Many  other  interesting  machines 
were  shown  at  the  Fair,  but  there 
is  not  the  space  available  to  men¬ 
tion  them  all.  The  foregoing  are 
the  machines  which  impressed  me 
most  as  being  the  most  suitable  for 
the  British. trade. 


Margarine  Storage 

Experiments  were  carried  out 
at  the  German  Federal  Institute 
for  Food  Preservation,  Karlsruhe, 
to  ascertain  the  groups  of  bacteria 
present  in  freshly  produced  mar¬ 
garine  and  the  best  storage  condi¬ 
tions  from  the  point  of  view  of 
microbiological  deterioration.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  N.  Maltschewsky  {Fette, 
Seifert,  Anstrichmittel,  1956,  58, 
336)  different  samples  of  two  well- 
known  brands  were  stored  at  tem¬ 
peratures  of  20°C.,  5°C.,  —  5®C., 
and  -  25°C.  respectively,  and  ex¬ 
amined  at  weekly  intervals  over  a 
period  of  five  to  ten  weeks.  With 
both  groups  of  samples,  the  bac¬ 
terial  growth  was  small  and  con¬ 
fined  to  harmless  bacteria.  In 
one  group,  psychrophile  germs 
were  found.  To  prevent  the 
growth  of  such  germs,  which 
might  affect  the  quality  of  the  mar¬ 
garine,  it  is  advisable  to  keep  the 
margarine  at  5®C.  during  the  in¬ 
cubation  phase  (about  10  days) 
and  then  at  much  lower  tempera¬ 
tures,  avoiding  the  range  of 
— 5®C.  which  favours  the  growth 
of  these  bacteria. 


Food  Topics  in  the  Inited  States 

{Continued  from  page  332) 

lent  product  could  be  obtained  by 
curing  in  a  solution  (12  gal.  water, 
8  lb.  cane  sugar,  8  lb.  salt,  and 
8  oz.  sodium  nitrate)  at  38®F.  for 
six  days ;  and  smoking : 

(a)  Country-style  at  tempera¬ 
tures  90®  to  iio°F.  for  six 
days; 

(b)  In  a  locker  plant  at  moder¬ 
ate  temperatures  100°  to 
i25°F.  for  two  days;  and 

(c)  In  a  commercial  smoke¬ 
house  at  temperatures  from 
130°  to  i50°F.  for  18  hrs. 

Products  smoked  by  any  one  of 
the  three  methods  were  judged 
highly  acceptable  by  the  taste 
panel.  The  white  meat  of  the 
smoked  turkey  comes  as  an  attrac¬ 
tive  pale  pink  and  the  dark  meat 
varies  from  grey  to  a  decidedly 
deep  pink. 

Luncheon  meat  canning 

The  use  of  organic  reductants 
in  the  canning  of  luncheon  meat 
was  described  by  three  tech¬ 
nicians  attached  to  the  American 
Can  Co.,  who  pointed  out  that 
slight  brown  discolorations  some¬ 
times  develop  in  the  surface  por¬ 
tions  of  canned  pork  luncheon 
meat  at  areas  contiguous  to  the 
sideseam  or  to  the  “score”  of 
key -opening  cans.  Several  years 
ago  it  was  discovered  by  the  com¬ 
pany’s  research  and  development 
department  that  the  discoloration 
could  be  reduced  to  commercial 
insignificance  if  the  meat  was 
packed  in  cans  containing  small 
areas  of  metallic  aluminium  in  the 
end  construction.  Recently,  vari¬ 
ous  laboratories  connected  with 
the  meat  industry  have  shown  that 
the  use  of  ascorbic  acid  as  a  con¬ 
stituent  in  the  curing  salts  giv^  a 
better  cure  and  increased  stability 
of  colour  in  the  ordinary  refrig¬ 
erated  distribution  of  canned 
meats. 

In  the  investigations  described 
at  the  annual  meeting,  it  was 
found  that  ascorbic  acid  will  also 
prevent  the  discoloration  specific¬ 
ally  encountered  with  canned  meat 
products. 
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Growing  Popularity  of  Fruit  Juices 
International  Congress  at  Stuttgart 

By  V.  L  S.  Charley,  b.Sc.,  Ph.D. 

{H.  W.  Carter  and  Co.  Ltd.) 

**  The  spirit  of  fruit  juices  was  abroad  in  Stuttgart  that  week,**  says  Dr.  Charley  of  the  Fourth 
International  Congress  of  Fruit  Juices.  While  the  exhibition  was  intended  as  an  international 
display,  it  was  remarkable  for  the  fine  showing  of  the  local  fruit  juice  industry — very  large 
quantities  of  fruit  juices  are  sold  in  Germany.  Dr.  Charley,  a  well-known  personality  in  the 
British  fruit  juice  industry,  gives  his  impressions  of  the  lectures,  reports  and  exhibits. 


The  Fourth  International  Con¬ 
gress  of  Fruit  Juices  was  held 
in  the  magnificent  surroundings  of 
the  Killesberg  Exhibition  Park  at 
Stuttgart  from  May  28  to  June  2. 
The  conference  was  promoted  by 
the  International  Fruit  Juice 
Union,  which  has  its  headquarters 
in  Paris,  whilst  the  organisers 
were  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
fruit  juice  and  fruit  drink  in¬ 
dustry  of  Germany,  which  is  cen¬ 
tred  at  Bonn.  Very  successful  in¬ 
ternational  congresses  have  previ¬ 
ously  been  held  in  Paris,  Zurich, 
and  Madrid,  but  special  interest 
was  taken  in  this  Congress  because, 
being  held  in  Germany,  it  was  an¬ 
ticipated  that  the  local  fruit  juice 
industry  would  make  a  very  extra¬ 
ordinary  show  of  their  products 
and  machinery.  This  was  indeed 
the  case,  and,  apart  altogether 
from  the  three  plenary  meetings 
for  the  giving  of  lectures  and  the 
technical  conferences,  there  was  a 
magnificent  display  of  every  type 
of  fruit  juice  and  machinery  used 
in  the  industry. 

Firstly,  as  to  the  lectures.  Only 
the  opening  sessions  were  prefaced 
by  music  from  an  orchestra,  but 
for  people  who  live  in  those  coun¬ 
tries  where  these  things  are  not 
done  with  such  a  sense  of  occasion 
as  in  Germany,  it  was  strange  to 
prepare  for  one’s  scientific  and 
technical  feast  by  listening  to  the 
choice  strains  of  German  and  other 
composers.  It  was  noted,  how¬ 
ever,  that  many  of  the  official 
delegates  from  abroad  preferred 
machines  to  music  and  could  be 
seen  discussing  the  merits  of  vari¬ 
ous  pressing  or  filtration  systems, 
whilst  in  the  next  building  others 
were  intent  on  Wagner. 


Raw  materials  and  quality 

The  lectures  had  as  their  central 
themes  the  following  topics :  “  better 
production,  clear  characterisation 
and  better  selling,  live  more  heal¬ 
thily,  advertise  more  actively.” 
These  topics  were  discussed  in  de¬ 
tail  by  a  galaxy  of  speakers  from 
Sweden,  Germany,  Switzerland, 
Austria,  Spain,  France  and,  be  it 
happily  reported,  from  this  coun¬ 
try.  Some  of  the  papers  were  very 
much  a  rehash  of  information  from 
previous  Conferences.  The  same 
old  story  tends  to  crop  up  from 
conference  to  conference  and  from 
text-book  to  text-book.  This  was 
particularly  so  with  the  nutritional 
story  in  which  medical  knowledge 
tended  to  get  mixed  up  with  nu¬ 
tritional  information,  and  one 
story  presented  at  Stuttgart  dif¬ 
fered  very  slightly  from  th*at  we 
met  before  the  war  at  meetings  in 
Germany  and  Austria. 

One  paper  deserved  to  be  com¬ 
mented  on  very  favourably.  Prof. 
Koch  of  the  Central  Research  Sta¬ 
tion  for  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Pro¬ 
ducts,  Geisenheim,  gave  a  general 
report  on  the  influence  of  raw  ma¬ 
terial  on  the  quality  of  fruit  juices. 
He  had  been  provided  with  26 
special  reports  from  a  very  wide 
range  of  countries,  including 
Australia,  America  and  Canada, 
and  covering  practically  all  the 
fruits  of  any  importance.  Copies 
of  these  sectional  reports  were 
available  to  the  delegates  and, 
having  read  these  in  some  detail, 
it  was  obvious  that  Prof.  Koch 
had  made  a  masterly  expose  of  the 
whole  set.  Fruit  juice  concentra¬ 
tion  came  up  for  discussion  as  an 
important  modern  technique;  it 
was  pleasant  to  see  Dr.  Pollard  of 


the  Long  Ashton  Research  Sta¬ 
tion  taking  a  central  position  in 
these  discussions  and  to  hear  the 
various  delegates  expressing  their 
appreciation  of  the  valuable  work 
which  has  been  done  at  Long  Ash¬ 
ton  in  the  last  few  years. 

The  technical  commission 

The  International  Fruit  Juice 
Union  organised  the  technical 
commission,  which  owes  a  great 
deal  of  its  forcefulness  and  useful¬ 
ness  to  Prof.  Georg  Borgstrom, 
the  director  of  the  Swedish  Insti¬ 
tute  for  Food  Research,  Goteborg 
(S.I.K.).  Dr.  Borgstrom  speaks 
fluently  in  several  languages,  but 
it  was  a  great  tribute  to  the  small 
English  delegation  for  him  to 
choose  English  for  one  of  the  main 
lectures  of  the  conference  on  Fruit 
Juice  Production  in  the  World 
and  Trends  in  Development. 
Under  his  inspired  leadership  the 
technical  commission  held  a  series 
of  three  conferences,  at  which 
scientific  and  technical  matters 
were  discussed  in  great  detail.  It 
is  nothing  short  of  amazing  how 
much  ground  is  covered  at  these 
technical  meetings.  With  only  a 
bare  smattering  of  German,  one 
could  understand  Prof.  Deuel  of 
Zurich  presenting  the  most  up-to- 
date  story  on  pectin  and  pectic  en¬ 
zymes,  and  the  discussions,  which 
were  long  and  involved,  were 
undertaken  in  several  languages 
which,  if  they  were  beyond  any  of 
the  delegates,  could  be  translated 
at  will  by  Prof.  Borgstrom  or  the 
unique  Dr.  Gachot.  Scientifically, 
it  was  obvious  that  the  very  latest 
techniques  of  investigation  are 
being  applied  to  the  problems  of 
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producing  pure  fruit  juice,  and 
analytical  procedures,  in  particu¬ 
lar,  are  being  overhauled  and 
brought  up  to  date. 

Fruit  juices  on  display 

The  display  of  products  was 
outstanding  because  of  the  many 
blackcurrant  juices  on  show.  It  is 
understood  that  last  year  very 
large  quantities  of  blackcurrant 
Siissmost  were  sold  in  Germany  at 
a  price  nearly  double  that  of  beer, 
and  more  than  that  of  an  ordinary 
table  wine.  The  product  itself  was 
presumed  to  contain  about  30%  of 
juice  with  a  minimum  acidity  of 
1%.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  blackcurrant  juice  product  has 
gripped  the  imagination  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans  .  It  could  be  seen  selling  freely 
in  the  highest  class  hotels  in  Stutt¬ 
gart  ;  in  typical  German  beer  halls 
in  Stuttgart  and  Munich ;  in  the  now 
famous  restaurant  at  the  top  of  the 
Stuttgart  television  tower,  where 
one  dines  on  the  most  remarkable 
food  500  ft.  above  the  earth;  in 
cheap  restaurants  and  transport 
cafes;  and  big  collecting  centres 
for  lorries.  A  whole  bevy  of  lorry 
drivers  were  seen  to  be  drinking 
blackcurrant  drinks  before  getting 
into  their  cabins  and  driving  along 
the  interminable  miles  of  the 
southern  German  autobahn. 

Other  products  were  apple 
juice  (the  cheapest  in  the  range), 
red  currants,  white  and  red  grape 
juices,  and  a  very  fine  cherry  juice 
which  was  made  from  Morellos. 
There  were  very  few  blends  of  the 
cocktail  typ)e,  but  these  6  or  7  in¬ 
dividual  juices  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  at  almost  any  drinking 
place  in  the  country.  It  is  a  won¬ 
derful  tribute  to  the  industry 
which  has  only  recently  started  to 
rehabilitate  itself  after  the  war. 
No  English  product  was  shown, 
although  it  was  emphasised  in  the 
original  literature  that  it  was  an 
international  display.  This  was  a 
grave  neglect  on  the  part  of  the 
British  industry,  although  it  is 
understood  that  one  firm  actively 
marketing  apple  juice  did  enter 
their  product,  but  the  samples  were 
lost  en  route.  Surely  the  next 
Conference  should  be  assured  of  a 
full  and  catholic  display  of  pro¬ 
ducts  from  this  country. 


Natty  machines 

Lastly,  the  machinery  exhibi¬ 
tion  showed  very  clearly  what 
strides  had  been  made  in  recent 
years  in  keeping  up  to  date  with 
the  latest  developments  in  ma¬ 
chinery  production.  The  exhibi¬ 
tion  covered  both  large-scale  plant 
and  “household”  equipment  to 
be  used  by  a  village  or  school. 
This  latter  included  some  ex¬ 
tremely  natty  pieces  of  apparatus 
— the  adjective  is  used  advis¬ 
ably. 

Laboratory  apparatus  for  a  small 
one-man  operation  for  fruit  juice 
control  was  a  mass  of  intricate 
plastic  tubes  for  pulling  up  solu¬ 
tions  into  burettes,  etc. — all  highly 
coloured  and  looking  a  little  like  a 
toy  shop. 

But  the  fundamental  types 
of  large  plant  such  as  presses, 
pasteurisers,  filters,  and  bott¬ 
ling  machines  were  there  in 
profusion,  beautifully  built  and 
fashioned  to  look  well  and  perform 
well. 

The  spirit  of  fruit  juices 

To  anyone  who  conscientiously 
attended  the  general  lectures,  the 
scientific  symposia,  and  had  a 
look  at  the  fruit  juices  and  the 
plant,  there  was  very  little  time  for 
anything  else  but  sleep.  How¬ 
ever,  the  spirit  of  fruit  juices  was 
abroad  in  Stuttgart  during  that 
week. 

Going  up  in  the  lift  to  the  res¬ 
taurant  in  the  television  tower  one 
overheard  two  Germans  discussing 
pectic  enzymes;  trying  to  buy  a 
very  thin  shirt  because  of  the  heat¬ 
wave  in  Germany  on  the  third 
day,  one  was  offered  a  shirt  in  a 
shade  which  the  salesman  assured 
one  would  blend  well  with  the 
colours  in  a  fruit  juice  establish¬ 
ment;  and  on  the  'plane  from 
Zurich  late  on  the  Saturday  night 
as  one  approached  London,  the 
question  ‘  ‘  whatever  makes  them 
drink  all  that  stuff  when  they've 
got  such  lovely  beer  and  wine?” 
was  still  being  actively  debated  by 
5  or  6  gentlemen  as  their  Viscount 
glided  into  Heath  Row. 

It  was  a  good  Conference — in¬ 
teresting,  inspiring,  and  intriguing 
in  the  possibilities  which  had 
opened  up  for  the  future. 


To  the  Editor  ,  ,  , 

Complete  Fruit  Cake  Mix 

Dear  Sir, — We  were  very  inter¬ 
ested  to  read  in  the  July  issue  of 
Food  Manufacture  on  p.  302 
under  the  heading  of  Cake  Mix 
Manufacture,  the  claim  by  the 
Shredded  Wheat  Co.  that  their 
new  product — complete  fruit  cake 
mix — is  the  first  of  its  kind  (in¬ 
ferring  that  this  product  is  the  first 
complete  fruit  cake  mix  on  the 
British  market). 

No  doubt  you,  and  other  cake 
mix  manufacturers,  will  be  more 
than  interested  to  learn  that,  to 
the  best  of  our  knowledge,  we 
were  the  first  company  to  ever  pro¬ 
duce  and  market  a  complete  cake 
mix  and  complete  pudding  mix. 

In  April,  1936,  four  varieties  of 
complete  cake  mix  (rich  fruit, 
lunch,  ginger,  madeira),  and  seven 
varieties  of  complete  pudding  mix 
(lemon,  chocolate,  ginger,  sultana, 
rich  fruit,  date  and  Christmas) 
were  marketed  with  success.  It 
was  only  due  to  the  outbreak  of 
war  in  1939  and  the  inability  to 
obtain  the  necessary  raw  materials 
that  these  lines  had  to  be  discon¬ 
tinued. 

This  valuable  experience  in  this 
field,  and  our  total  manufacturing 
experience  in  the  incomplete  cake 
mix  market,  dating  from  1884, 
has  enabled  us  to  again  success¬ 
fully  market  our  latest  complete 
mix — namely,  Cakeoma  iced  ga¬ 
teau  in  lemon,  orange  and  straw¬ 
berry  flavours. 

H.  K.  Ravenhill, 

Sales  Manager  and  Director, 
Latham  and  Co.,  Ltd. 

Bromborough. 


The  Bacon  Information  Council  has 
issued  a  full  colour  booklet  as  part  of 
its  educational  campaign.  It  is  desired 
to  inform  housewives  of  the  versatility 
of  bacon:  to  show  them  how,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  forming  the  basis  of  the  main 
meal,  it  can  be  used  in  many  different 
ways  for  subsequent  made-up  dishes. 

^con  is  often  displayed  on  store 
counters  without  identification.  This 
makes  it  difficult  for  the  housewife  to 
decide  which  piece  is  which.  The  book¬ 
let  has  a  page  of  coloured  illustrations, 
which  will  familiarise  her  with  the  look 
of  each  cut. 
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Frozen  Egg  Hygiene  in  Baking 


Hygiene  precautions  to  be  taken 
with  egg  products  have  been 
drawn  up  by  the  British  Baking 
Industries  Research  Associa¬ 
tion.  Notes  on  the  precautions 
were  prepared  for  members  of  the 
Association  when  it  was  reported 
that  Salmonella  paratyphoid  B 
had  been  isolated  from  frozen 
whole  egg  and  dried  hen  albumen 
imported  from  China,  but  when 
outbreaks  of  paratyphoid  fever 
were  associated  with  Chinese 
frozen  whole  egg  {see  Food  Manu¬ 
facture,  December,  483)  it  was 
decided  to  revise  the  notes  and 
circulate  them  more  widely. 

Most  baking  operations  kill  sal¬ 
monella  organisms,  including  para¬ 
typhoid  bacilli,  but  the  risk  of  con¬ 
tamination  of  utensils  and  equip¬ 
ment,  personnel  and  uncooked 
foodstuffs  remains.  Thus,  cans  of 
liquid  or  thawed- out  frozen  egg 
containing  paratyphoid  and  other 
salmonella  bacilli  might  serve,  for 
example,  in  a  bakery  as  a  reser¬ 
voir  of  infection  from  which  other 
products,  not  subsequently  baked, 
may  become  contaminated. 

It  is,  therefore,  essential  to  take 
some  simple  yet  effective  pre¬ 
cautions. 

(1)  Cans  of  egg  when  opened 
should  be  kept  away  from 
other  products  {e.g.  imita¬ 
tion  cream).  Do  not  open 
and  thaw  more  frozen  egg 
than  is  absolutely  necessary. 
Do  not  process  more  dried 
egg  albumen  than  necessary 
for  the  purpose  in  hand  and 
reconstitute  it  under  as  cool 
conditions  as  possible. 

(2)  Avoid  spilling  liquid  egg; 
cans  when  opened  should 
not  be  stood  on  the  work 
table  or  emptied  into  basins 
or  other  low-sided  contain¬ 
ers  from  which  spillage 
occurs. 

(3)  All  utensils  should  be 
thoroughly  cleansed  by 
washing  in  boiling  water, 
and  the  washing  should  be 
so  arranged  that  the  wash¬ 
ing-up  water  does  not  infect 
other  utensils.  For  those 
bakeries  which  have  live 


steam  available  the  use  of 
this  would  be  an  added  safe¬ 
guard.  (This  recommenda¬ 
tion  also  applies  to  the  use  of 
dried  egg  albumen.) 

(4)  If  possible,  separate  meas¬ 
ures  should  be  reserved  for 
use  with  liquid  egg.  They 
should  not  be  used  for 
measuring  any  other  ma¬ 
terial  unless  sterilised  as 
described  in  (3)  above. 

(5)  Operatives  should  thor¬ 
oughly  wash  their  hands  and 
arms  before  handling  fin¬ 
ished  goods  or  goods  in  pre¬ 
paration,  in  particular  those 
in  which  cream  fillings  and 
the  like  are  being  incor¬ 
porated.  (This  recommenda¬ 
tion  also  applies  to  the  use 
of  dried  egg  albumen.) 

(6)  A  Savoy  bag  should  never 
be  handled  after  using 
frozen  egg,  or  batters  con¬ 
taining  frozen  egg,  until  the 
hands  have  been  thoroughly 
washed.  (This  recommenda¬ 
tion  also  applies  to  the  use 
of  dried  egg  albumen.) 
Savoy  bags  should  be  steril¬ 
ised  frequently  and  at  least 
once  a  day.  One  of  the 
easiest  and  most  reliable 
methods  of  achieving  this  is 
by  boiling  the  bags  in  water 
for  ten  minutes.  Proofed 
nylon  fabric  bags  with 
stitched  seams  and  non- 
proofed  white  nylon  fabric 
bags  with  sealed  seams  both 
withstand  this  treatment 
satisfactorily. 

(7)  It  is  strongly  recommended 
that,  where  possible,  separ¬ 
ate  working  space  should  be 
set  aside  for  processes  in¬ 
volving  liquid  egg  in  mixing 
operations.  In  any  event 
the  preparation  of  any  pro¬ 
duct  or  part  of  a  product 
which  is  to  be  sold  uncooked 
or  lightly  cooked  {e.g.  cream 
fillings,  custards,  merin¬ 
gues)  should  be  carefully 
kept  apart  from  processes 
involving  the  use  of  liquid 
egg.  If  duplicate  facilities 
are  not  available  before 


such  preparations,  utensils 
and  equipment  should  be 
cleansed  as  in  (3)  above  and 
operatives’  hands  and  anns 
carefully  washed. 

(8)  Make  quite  sure  that  tins 
which  have  contained  frozen 
whole  egg  are  thoroughly 
washed  out  and  that  any 
residues  containing  egg  are 
dispersed  in  such  a  way  that 
flies  cannot  alight  on  them. 
Flies,  clearly,  could  become 
contaminated  with  salmonel¬ 
la  and  pass  the  infection  on. 

Even  though  very  shortly  it  Is 
believed  that  much  of  the  dried 
egg  albumen  commercially  avail¬ 
able  will  be  heat  treated  and  free 
from  salmonella  organisms,  it 
would  be  wise  *  to  continue  the 
hygiene  precautions  specifically 
mentioned  above  regarding  its  use. 

It  may  well  be  also  that  heat 
treatment  by  pasteurisation  of 
whole  egg  prior  to  freezing  is  the 
only  foreseeable  practical  method 
of  minimising  the  risk  of  salmonel¬ 
la  infection.  It  is  known  this  can 
be  done  without  affecting  baking 
quality  provided  the  initial  egg 
quality  is  satisfactory.  Such  a 
solution  cannot,  however,  be  uni¬ 
versally  rapidly  effected  and  the 
B.B.I.R.A.  has  requested  every 
baker’s  co-operation  in  following 
the  simple  hygiene  precautions 
mentioned  above. 


Standard  for  Parehfoil 

British  Standard  2758  makes  provi¬ 
sion  for  the  quality  of  vegetable- 
parchment  and  aluminium-foil  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  parehfoil  for  wrap¬ 
ping  dairy  and  other  food  products, 
and  gives  general  requirements  for  pro¬ 
tective  coatings  and  adhesives.  The 
specification  includes  recommendations 
for  minimum  thickness  of  the  laminate 
materials  suitable  for  ordinary  require¬ 
ments. 

Parehfoil  is  a  convenient  term  to 
describe  laminates  of  vegetable-parch¬ 
ment  and  aluminium-foil,  and  its  adop¬ 
tion  is  recommended  by  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

Copies  of  this  standard  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  British  Standards  In¬ 
stitution,  2,  Park  Street,  London, 
W.i.  Price  2S. 
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Better  Grapefruit  Products 

By  Howard  Fox 

The  prospect  of  bigger  imports  into  Britain  of  Florida  grapefruit  and  other  citrus  products 
adds  interest  to  diis  description  of  recent  developments  in  the  industry  there.  The  output  of 
canned  and  qnick-froien  grapefruit  sections  has  been  increased  and  new  products  include 
concentrated  crystals  and  concentrated  frozen  juices. 

A  SHORT  while  ago  a  group  of 
■^citrus  industry  leaders  from 
Florida  visited  this  country  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  Florida 
Citrus  Mutual  organisation.  The 
aim  was  to  see  at  first  hand  the 
prospects  for  selling  more  citrus 
to  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
especially  more  grapefruit. 

The  problem  of  grapefruit  dis¬ 
posal  is  serious  in  Florida  and  has 
been  since  the  U.K.  market  was 
virtually  closed  to  give  preference 
to  produce  from 'the  West  Indies 
and  to  conserve  dollars.  However, 
the  latter  difficulty  vanishes  when, 
from  time  to  time,  allocations  of 
dollars  are  made  available  for 
specific  consignments.  Thus, 
last  December,  something  like 
$500,000  worth  of  citrus  products 
were  allowed  to  enter  the  U.K.  and 
more  recently  3-75  million  were 
allocated  for  fresh  American  citrus. 

Under  a  new  agreement  $1.5  _ 

million  worth  of  Florida  citrus  Peeled  grapefruit  on  the  way  to  sectionising  at  the  plant  of  Holly  Hill  Fruit  Products  { 
prbducts  will  enter  this  country  Inc.,  Florida.  This  firm  is  now  successfully  producing  quick  frozen  grapefruit  sections,  j 
during  the  three  months  to  Sep-  | 

tember  30.  Because  the  agree-  cessing  plants.  The  range  of  con-  cutback  juice  rich  in  comminuted  ! 

ment  has  been  concluded  under  centrated  quick  frozen  juices  has  naturally  coloured  pulp.  j 

the  terms  of  the  Mutual  Security  been  greatly  enlarged  from  the  Frozen  tangerine  concentrates  1 

Act  the  expenditure  does  not  in-  original  orange  product  which  show  little  tendency  to  clarify  or  [ 
volve  loss  of  dollars  to  Britain.  still,  however,  dominates  the  mar-  gel,  but  the  small  fragile  fruit  f 

One  million  dollars  of  the  total  ket.  It  has  been  found,  for  handles  with  some  difficulty  if  j. 

amount  will  be  spent  on  canned  example,  that  grapefruit,  tan-  regular  orange  juice  extracting  f 
grapefruit  sections  while  the  re-  gerine,  and  lime  concentrates  can  equipment  is  used.  I 

mainder  will  cover  hot  pack  be  prepared  with  only  slight  modi-  On  the  other  hand,  quick  frozen 
orange  juice  concentrate  for  the  fications  of  the  methods  used  for  lime  juice  products  differ  from 

child  welfare  scheme.  orange.  grapefruit  and  tangerine  concen-  1 

The  agreement  represents  the  Research  at  the  Citrus  Products  trates  in  that  they  must  be  diluted  I 
first  instalment  of  the  1956-57  Station,  Winter  Haven,  Florida,  to  less  than  single  strength  for  F 
import  programme  of  citrus  from  and  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  use.  Prepared  limeade  as  now  | 
Florida.  Last  year’s  total  figure  Laboratory  at  Weslaco,  Texas,  processed  contains  the  equivalent  ^ 
was  $5.5  million,  and  there  are  has  established  that  concentrated  of  about  one  part  fresh  lime  juice 
grounds  for  expecting  that  it  will  grapefruit  juice,  while  showing  a  to  six  parts  of  water.  The  frozen, 

be  greater  this  year.  marked  tendency  to  clarify  and  sweetened  limeade  product  which 

form  gels,  responds  to  preliminary'  is  already  p)opular  in  the  U.S.  is 

Frozen  citrus  juices  heat  treatment  for  the  inactivation  composed  of  single  strength  juice  i 

Three  developments  have  taken  of  the  responsible  enzyme,  pec-  sweetened  to  about  45°  Brix 
place  in  the  U.S.  during  the  past  tinesterase.  Grapefruit  concen-  which  is  then  diluted  to  approxi-  i 
two  years  and  the  results  can  now  trate  of  a  pink  colour  can  be  made  mately  4-5  vol.  A  sweetened  con-  I 
be  seen  in  the  food  stores  and  pro-  from  coloured  varieties  by  using  centrate  is  made  into  limeade  by  f 
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The  huge  dehydrator-concentrator  at  the  instant  orange  and  grapefruit  crystals 
production  plant  of  Orange  Crystals  Inc.,  Plant  City,  Florida. 


the  dilution  with  water  to  8  vol. 
and  an  unsweetened  concentrate  is 
made  into  35  times  its  volume  of 
limeade  by  adding  sugar  and 
water. 

Frozen  grapefruit  sections 

A  product  which  has  become 
very  much  in  demand  wherever  it 
has  been  introduced  into  U.S. 
markets  (and  which  may  well  be 
seen  over  here  before  long)  is  the 
quick  frozen  grapefruit  section. 
The  pioneering  company  in  this 
particular  field  is  the  Holly  Hill 
Fruit  Products  Co.  of  Davenport, 
Florida,  and  they  plan  to  pack 
100,000  cases  of  the  sections  this 
season.  This  company  will  handle 
more  than  the  entire  citrus  indus¬ 
try  of  the  U.S.  last  year. 

Medium-sized  fruit  (70’s  and 
large  80 ’s)  is  selected  and  the 
sectionising  was  originally  carried 
out  by  the  accepted  method — 
delaying' freezing  after  canning  in 
order  to  ensure  sugar  penetration 
in  the  fruit.  It  was  discovered, 
however,  that  later  freezing  drew 
the  juice  from  the  grapefruit  and 
diluted  the  syrup.  Research  in 
processing  equipment  gave  rise  to 
special  machinery  that  would 
subject  the  can  to  a  27-in.  vacuum, 
expel  the  air,  and  drive  the  syrup 
directly  into  the  section.  At  that 
stage  the  fruit  was  frozen  without 
delay — the  entire  process  taking 
less  than  2  min.  Loss  of  juice  was 
thus  ended. 

Fruit  is  sized  upon  entering  the 
factory  and  mechanically  peeled 
to  remove  the  outer  membrane.  A 
conveyor  belt  carries  it  to  women 
who  cut  and  place  the  segments 
into  the  can.  If  pass^ed  by  an 
inspector,  it  then  goes  to  the  pre- 
vacuumising  syruper  and  on  to 
the  freezer  tunnel.  After  26  min. 
in  the  tunnel  the  cans  emerge  with 
an  internal  temperature  of 
-20°F.  They  are  then  cased  and 
transferred  to  cold  storage  rooms 
prior  to  shipment  in  refrigerated 
lorries  or  railway  wagons. 

Concentrated  citrus  crystals 

The  third  development  in 
Florida  grapefruit  processing  is  the 
successful  production  of  concen¬ 
trated  crystals  by  Orange  Crystals 
Inc.,  of  Plant  City,  Florida.  A 
subsidiary  firm  of  the  Vacu-Dry 
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Company  of  California,  these 
people  are  now  marketing  in  the 
U.S.  and  for  export  orange  and 
grapefruit  crystals  which  are  2-5 
times  lighter  in  weight  than  quick 
frozen  concentrate,  8-5  times 
lighter  than  whole  canned  juice, 
require  no  constant  agitation  at 
the  reconstitution  stage,  will  with¬ 
stand  ioo“F.  heat  for  months  at 
a  time  and  preserve  96%  of  the 
vitamin  C  content  intact. 

The  secret  lies  in  a  continuous 
dehydrating  of  fresh  juice  which  is 
carefully  controlled  both  as  to 
short  applications  of  heat  and  for 
a  limited  time  in  a  high  vacuum. 
The  water  is  almost  entirely 
removed  and  there  is  no  problem 
of  oxidation,  taste  impairment,  or 
of  storage  life. 

During  the  prolonged  experi¬ 
mental  work  which  led  to  the 
successful  processing  formula,  it 
was  established  that  in  drying 
citrus  juices  by  any  method — 
whether  into  frozen  concentrate  or 
crystals — some  essential  flavours 
and  oils  were  subtracted.  So  that 
these  should  be  restored  when  the 
product  was  reconstituted,  an  ad¬ 


ditional  technique  was  worked  out 
by  the  Vacu-Dry  Co.  whereby 
they  were  trapped  in  a  solid 
medium  which  was  then  granu¬ 
lated.  The  powdered  absorbent 
was  added  to  the  citrus  crystals  in 
the  proportion  of  1%  of  total 
volume  and  when  mixed  with  tap 
water  these  natural  flavour  and 
essential  oils  are  released. 

For  years  the  Vacu-Dry  Co.  of 
California  has  been  supplying  the 
.American  Armed  Forces,  institu¬ 
tions,  and  the  retail  market  in  the 
U.S.  with  dehydrated  deciduous 
fruits  dried  to  a  moisture  content 
of  I  to  2%  and  it  is  thought  that 
this  new  crystal  product  will  be  an 
enormous  help  to  the  Florida  citrus 
industry  both  as  to  oranges  and 
grapefruit.  The  big  vacuum  dryer 
now  in  use  at  Plant  City,  Florida, 
was  built  to  the  Vacu-Dry  Co.’s 
specifications. 

Citrus  production  in  Florida  is 
increasing  by  some  9%  each  year. 
Two-thirds  of  the  orange  crop 
goes  to  canneries — and  more  than 
two-thirds  of  that  finds  its  way  to 
the  quick  frozen  concentrate  de¬ 
partments. 
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British  Food  Technology 


There  are  few  comprehensive 
publications  on  British  food  tech¬ 
nology.  Although  an  attempt  is 
made  to  increase  this  number  by 
the  publication  of  a  new  book,* 
comprehensive  is  hardly  an  apt 
description  of  the  contents. 

The  book  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  the  first  dealing  with 
methods  of  processing  sugar, 
sugar  confectionery,  chocolate, 
jam,  fats  and  margarine,  flour, 
bread,  biscuits,  fruit  and  vegetable 
canning,  refrigeration  and  dehy¬ 
dration.  The  other  part  details 
laboratoiy  control  methods  for 
some  of  these  items  and  others 
such  as  bakery  materials,  milk 
and  meat  products. 

Although  the  claim  is  made  on 
the  dust  cover  that  the  informa¬ 
tion  is  detailed,  this  is  not  substan¬ 
tiated  by  a  careful  reading  of  the 
contents. 

The  chapters  on  flour  milling, 
sugar  refining  and  canning  are 
praiseworthy  and  will  be  useful  to 
technologists  in  these  fields.  The 
complete  book  is  a  guide  to 
certain  aspects  of  food  technology 
methods  in  this  country  and  it 
should  serve  as  an  interesting 
foundation  to  the  student.  Prac¬ 
tising  food  chemists  require  more 
detailed  and  selective  data  on  the 
topics  chosen  for  inclusion. 

The  statement,  “Lecithin  .  .  . 
is  used  in  chocolate  to  save  fat  “ 
on  p.  27  is  not  borne  out  by  the 
fact  that  this  product  is  used  at  a 
level  of  up  to  0  3%  in  chocolate. 

The  author  of  the  section  on 
jam  manufacture  considers  that  a 
good  gel  is  only  obtained  when  the 
pu  lies  between  3  and  3-2.  He 
further  states,  “.  .  .  there  shall 
be  not  more  than  40  p.p.m.  of 
SO2  in  the  finished  jam.’’  In  fact, 
the  statutory  maximum  of  100 
p.p.m.  was  introduced  over  two 
years  ago. 

In  chapter  six  it  would  perhaps 
have  been  correct  to  have  stated 
that  boric  acid  was  allowed  as  a 
preservative  in  margarine  up  to 
the  end  of  fat  rationing  and  it 
would  be  interesting  to  have  the 

*  Food  Technology,  Processing  and 
Laboratory  Control.  Advisory  Editor: 
F.  Aylward.  Pp.  viii-t-303.  Newnes, 
London,  1955.  21s.  net. 


available  evidence  for  the  apparent 
regional  preferences  for  mar¬ 
garine  of  different  colours. 

The  section  concerning  flour 
milling  should  have  noted  the  an¬ 
ticipated  discontinuation  of  nitro¬ 
gen  trichloride  (agene)  treatment 
of  flour,  which  is  now  a  fact. 

The  laboratory  control  methods 
are  somewhat  sketchy  in  content 
and  presentation.  For  example, 
methods  of  determining  fruit  con¬ 
tent,  fat  content  and  essential  oil 
content  of  jams,  fruit  curds  and 
mincemeat  are  omitted  from  the 
jam  control  section.  The  use  of 
the  flame  photometer  in  modern 
investigational  techniques  might 
have  been  described,  if  only 
briefly. 

Regarding  laboratory  methods 
for  meat  products,  it  is  disturbing 
to  find  13  pages  devoted  to  the 
analysis  of  meat  extract  and  only 
two  pages  each  to  meat  pastes  and 
corned  beef.  Surely  other  meat 
products  such  as  sausages  and 
canned  meats  deserve  some  men¬ 
tion? 

Thirty-six  misprints  were  noted 
in  the  complete  book  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  these  will  be  elimi¬ 
nated  in  a  second  edition. 

James  D.  Devey. 


Su^ar  .\nalysis 

It  is  a  commonplace  of  the  cen¬ 
tury  that  the  world  is  becoming 
more  complicated  as  it  becomes 
smaller,  and  that  every  year  our 
lives  are  governed  if  not  more 
surely  at  least  more  rapidly  by 
what  happens  in  Peru  or  Puerto 
Rico.  As  a  sort  of  defence 
mechanism  against  this  trend 
there  has  arisen  the  international 
standardising  body  whose  aim  is 
to  introduce  uniformity — or,  fail¬ 
ing  that,  at  least  a  highest  com¬ 
mon  factor — into  the  too-many- 
splendoured  processes  of  our  in¬ 
dustrial  activities.  Of  such  bodies 
I C  U  M  S  A  —  the  International 
Commission  for  Uniform  Methods 
of  Sugar  Analysis — was  one  of  the 
earliest,  and  nearly  sixty  years  of 
patient  approach  to  common 
understanding  lies  between  the 
first  meeting  in  1897  and  the 


publication  of  this  report*  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  eleventh  ses¬ 
sion. 

On  the  work  of  the  Commission 
itself  it  would  be  presumptuous  of 
your  reviewer  to  comment.  With¬ 
in  its  restricted  field  the  report  is 
both  a  truly  monumental  record 
of  the  efforts  of  specialists  whose 
names  are  known  throughout  the 
world  and  a  storehouse  of  original 
information  which  most  certainly 
could  not  be  found  elsewhere 
collected  together  in  one  place. 
Misprints  are  few  and  for  the  most 
part  innocuous,  although  on  p. 
108  the  qualification  “  (inorganic 
and  organic)  ’  ’  appears  against 
both  phosphate  and  silicate  anions 
in  a  table  of  non-sucrose  compo¬ 
nents  of  sugar  products,  which  is 
probably  not  what  is  meant.  One 
or  two  other  words,  such  as  “  in¬ 
spirator’’  (of  a  man)  and 
‘  ‘  separatory  ’  ’  (of  a  funnel)  are 
witness  to  dictionary  translation. 

But  who,  one  reflects,  is  to 
standardise  the  standardisers? 
With  nearly  half  the  delegates  on 
the  Commission  coming  from  this 
country,  a  certain  sturdy  British 
independence  in  the  matter  of 
dimensions  is  understandable;  but 
surely  the  description  of  an  ap¬ 
paratus  as  consisting  of  a  cylinder 
45  fo  50  millimeters  in  diameter 
to  be  filled  with  a  funnel  having 
an  orifice  situated  one  inch  above 
the  cylinder  and  one  centimetre  in 
width  is  carrying  a  national 
characteristic  too  far.  Similarly 
on  p.  24  boo^C..  is  equated  to 
iii2®F.,  on  p.  26  to  iiio°F., 
and  elsewhere  rather  more  realis¬ 
tically  to  iioo®F.  If  the  chemist 
reading  the  method  must  use  the 
Fahrenheit  scale  and  is  con¬ 
sidered  incapable  of  the  arithmetic 
involved,  would  not  “about 
iioo°F.’’  be  a  fair  compromise 
on  each  occasion? 

Such  details  apart,  this  report 
is  what  its  predecessors  have 
always  been — something  the  sugar 
chemist  whose  work  brings  him 
into  contact  with  the  products  or 
procedure  of  other  countries  must 
possess. 

C.  F.  M.  Fryd. 

*  International  Commission  for  Uni 
form  Methods  of  Sugar  Analysis.  Pp.  II3 
inc.  index.  2os.  net. 
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FRUIT  CANNING 

Research  on  Apricots 

To  ensure  germ  destruction, 
canned  apricot  halves  must  be 
heat-treated.  A  fairly  high  failure 
percentage  experienced  in  the 
Moroccan  apricot  canning  industry 
led  to  research  at  the  Technologi¬ 
cal  Laboratory  of  the  "  Institut 
des  Fruits  et  Agrumes  Coloniaux  " 
in  Morocco.  When  dealing  with 
ripe  fruits,  it  is  necessary  to  take 
certain  precautions  to  avoid 
changes  to  the  texture  of  the  fruits. 
In  particular,  it  is  necessary  to 
avoid  heat  shocks,  and  to  heat  the 
fruits  progressively  during  the 
juice  production,  open-can  pre¬ 
heating,  and  sealed-can  sterilisa¬ 
tion  stages.  The  requisite  heat 
(about  8o°C.)  must  be  maintained 
for  at  least  lo  sec.  before  the 
sealed  cans  are  cooled  in  cold 
water.  Higher  temperatures  may 
be  applied  to  fruits  which  are  not 
fully  ripened. — A.  Patron,  Fruits, 
1956,  11,  153. 

CURED  MEAT 

Chemistry  of  Colour  Fading 

In  the  presence  of  visible  light 
and  ail  or  air  alone,  at  least  part 
of  the  nitric  oxide  of  purified  heat 
denatured  globin  nitric  oxide 
myohaemochrome  is  further  oxi¬ 
dised  to  give  the  nitrite  and  nitrate 
ions. 

Nitric  oxide  from  the  pigment 
of  cured  meat  can  be  lost  as  a  gas, 
possibly  in  the  form  of  nitric  oxide 
or  possibly  in  the  form  of  nitrogen 
dioxide.  A  gas  which  is  adsorb- 
able  by  potassium  hydroxide  solu¬ 
tions  and  which  is  probably  COj, 
is  produced  in  the  oxidation  of 
the  haemichrome  in  the  air  and  in 
the  presence  of  high  intensity 
visible  light. 

Oxygen  adsorption  is  associated 
with  both  processes  involving  loss 
of  nitric  oxide  from  the  pigment 
and  the  oxidation  of  the  resulting 
haemichrome. 

Several  possible  pathways  have 
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been  suggested  for  the  nitric  oxide 
lost  from  denatured  globin  myo¬ 
haemochrome  which  could  be  of 
practical  significance  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  cured  meat  discoloration. 

Denatured  globin  haemichrome 
shaken  in  the  presence  of  free 
fatty  acids  undergoes  a  darkening 
not  observed  in  the  light.  Oxida¬ 
tion  of  the  haemichrome  may 
possibly  be  of  significance  in  cured 
meat  colour  deterioration. — H.  N. 
Draudt  and  F.  E.  Deatherage. 
Food  Res.,  1956,  21,  2,  122. 

MEAT  PRODUCTS 

Tropical  Packaging 

The  German  Federal  Meat  Re¬ 
search  Institute  has  carried  out 
systematic  tests  of  meat  packaging 
materials  suitable  for  tropical  con¬ 
ditions.  So  far,  the  tests  have 
been  confined  to  dry  sausage.  It 
was  found  that  coating  materials 
are  of  value  only  if  they  have  a 
good  adhesion,  elasticity  and  me¬ 
chanical  strength.  Loose  wrap¬ 
pings  may  be  harmful  inasmuch 
as  they  are  liable  to  retain  mois¬ 
ture.  Filling  materials  are  needed 
to  act  as  cushions  between  the  in¬ 
dividual  pieces  and  against  me¬ 
chanical  impact  from  outside; 
such  materials  must  be  free  from 
taste  and  odour;  they  must  not 
absorb  moisture  nor  contaminate 
the  goods.  Buckwheat  roughs  are 
regarded  as  suitable  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  External  wrappings  might 
consist  of  solid  wooden  or  card¬ 
board  boxes,  with  well  secured  air 
holes  if  necessary.  Tinplate  lining 
is  not  regarded  as  suitable  for  this 
purpose.  In  principle,  an  airy 
type  of  packing,  avoiding  any 
accumulation  of  heat  or  moisture, 
is  to  be  preferred  to  hermetically 
sealed  packings,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  sealed  vacuum  cans.  Suit¬ 
ably  packed  meat  products  can 
endure  a  long  sea  voyage  under 
tropical  conditions  without  de¬ 
terioration. — G.  Dutschke,  Die 
Fleischwirtschaft,  1955,  7,  585. 


VEGETABLE  OILS 

Cotton  Seed  Cake 

The  residual  cake  left  after  the 
expression  of  oil  from  cotton  .seed 
has  a  potentially  high  nutrient 
value  and  is  used  as  cattle  fodder, 
but  as  it  contains  toxic  substances, 
it  is  not  fit  for  human  consump¬ 
tion.  The  technical  detoxication 
process  is  based  on  treatment  with 
humid  heat,  but  this  treatment 
has  an  unfavourable  effect  on  the 
digestibility  of  the  proteins.  Such 
an  effect  can  be  avoided  by  a  dif¬ 
ferent  treatment  based  on  the  use 
of  polar  solvents  which  yield  cot¬ 
ton  seed  meal  which  is  completely 
non-toxic,  digestible,  and  colour¬ 
less.  This  treatment,  however,  is 
too  expensive  to  permit  the  large- 
scale  use  of  cotton  seed  cake  for 
human  consumption,  even  in  those 
cotton  growing  countries,  where  a 
deficiency  of  proteins^  is  experi¬ 
enced. — E.  L.  Delvaux,  Fette, 
Seifen,  Anstrichmittel,  1956,  58, 
348- 


fish 

Canning  Eels 

Young  eels  or  elvers  caught 
when  migrating  from  the  sea  into 
the  rivers  are  a  nutritive  food, 
rich  in  fat.  When  used  for  can¬ 
ning,  there  is  no  need  to  behead  or 
eviscerate  them;  they  should  be 
absolutely  fresh  and  processed  as 
fast  as  possible. 

The  eels  should  be  washed  with 
fresh  water  in  tanks  made  for  this 
purpose  or  in  the  boxes  used  for 
their  shipment  and  treated  for  10 
min.  in  a  weak  brine aromatised  and 
slightly  acidified  with  vinegar  at  a 
rate  of  i  1.  per  15  1.  of  water.  The 
vinegar  may  be  replaced  by  citric 
acid  crystals  (93  g.  / 15  1.  or  FI  oz. 
/gal.).  For  the  cooking  opera¬ 
tion,  the  eels  are  spread  on  grids 
submerged  in  stainless  steel  cook¬ 
ing  tanks.  Stainless  steel  avoids 
blackenii^  the  fish.  Once  the  pro¬ 
duct  is  cooked,  foreign  matter. 
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such  as  shrimps  and  seaweeds,  are 
eliminated.  Proper  draining  is 
important  when  the  fish  are  packed 
in  oil.  After  the  product  has  lost 
an  adequate  amount  of  water,  it  is 
placed  in  i  or  (170  or  212  ml. ; 
5I  or  7f  fl.  oz.)  cans.  To  avoid 
blackening  the  product,  the  inside 
of  the  containers  should  be  lined 
with  sulphur-resistant  paper  or 
enamel.  The  cans  have  to  be 
sufficiently  filled  with  at  least  65% 
of  meat  by  weight,  or  60%  of  the 
capacity  by  volume,  i.e.,  the  cans 
should  have  120  or  150  g.  (4^  to 
5 A  02.)  of  fish,  respectively. 
Olive  oils,  peanut  oil  or  any  other 
kind  of  edible  oil  may  be  used,  but 
they  can  also  be  replaced  by  a 
weak  brine  or  any  other  sauce. 
Closing  and  processing  should  be 
done  at  ii5°C.  (240°!^.),  the  pro¬ 
cessing  time  depending  on  the  con¬ 
tainer  and  the  liquid  added. — 
FAO  World  Fisheries  Abstracts, 
1956,  Jan./ Feb.,  41. 

CAKES 

Sorbic  Acid  as  a  Fungistat 

Sorbic  acid  is  superior  to  cal¬ 
cium  or  sodium  propionate  or  to 
sodium  benzoate  in  protecting 
cakes  against  mould  spoilage.  It 
is  approximately  four  times  as 
effective  as  the  propionate,  i.e. 
one  part  of  sorbic  acid  is  as 
effective  as  about  four  parts  of  pro¬ 
pionate  when  the  latter  is  used  at 
a  high  enough  concentration  to 
exhibit  measurable  fungistatic 
activity.  When  used  at  the  same 
concentration  of  0  20%  (expressed 
on  the  batter  weight  basis),  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  mould-free  life  of  the 
cakes  with  added  sorbic  acid  is 
about  four  times  that  of  the  cakes 
made  with  added  propionate. 
Whereas  the  fungistatic  activity  of 
sorbic  acid  is  increased  with  a 
lowering  of  the  pH  of  the  cake, 
the  superiority  of  sorbic  acid  over 
the  propionate  is  not  due  simply 
to  differences  in  between  cakes 
made  with  the  fungistatic  agents; 
sorbic  acid  is  inherently  four  times 
as  effective  as  propionic  acid  in 
protecting  cakes  against  mould 
spoilage.  The  quantitative  fungi¬ 
static  superiority  of  sorbic  acid 
over  propionate  established  in 
laboratory  studies  has  also  been 
confirmed  by  tests  conducted  on 


cakes  baked,  sliced  and  wrapped 
on  a  commercial  scale. 

Propionates  can  be  used  at  only 
limited  concentrations  without  im¬ 
parting  a  flavour  to  the  cakes.  This 
restricts  its  use  level  to  such  low 
concentrations  that  the  fungistasis 
attained  is  much  less  than  desired. 
With  sorbic  acid  used  at  the  0*1% 
level  (expressed  on  a  batter  weight 
basis),  a  significantly  greater  de¬ 
gree  of  protection  against  mould 
spoilage  is  now  obtained  without 
alteration  of  cake  flavour.  There 
would  seem  to  be  little  reason  to 
increase  sorbic  acid  concentration 
in  cakes  above  the  0*20%  level. 
There  is  no  objection  on  the  part 
of  the  U.S.  Food  and  Drug  Ad¬ 
ministration  to  the  use  of  sorbic 
acid  in  concentrations  up  to  0-30% 
in  place  of  propionates  in  cakes. 

No  measurable  loss  of  sorbic 
acid  occurs  during  cake  manufac¬ 
ture. — D.  Melnick,  H.  W.  Vahl- 
teich  and  A.  Hacked.  Food  Res., 
1956,  21,  I,  133. 

MEAT 

Rapid  Cooling 

In  a  new  rapid-cooling  installa¬ 
tion  at  Munich  abattoir,  pork  car¬ 
casses  of  medium  weight  are 
cooled  down  within  12  to  13  hr., 
and  beef  carcasses  within  20  to  24 
hr.,  to  a  temperature  of  3°  or  4“C. 
in  the  core  of  the  muscle.  Weight 
losses  with  pork  are  of  the  order  of 
1*5%.  During  the  winter  months 
the  installation  is  used  for  thaw¬ 
ing  imported  meat. — Dennler,  Die 
Fleischwirtschaft,  1956,  8,  320. 

SPICES 

Antioxidant  properties 

Studies  on  the  antioxidant  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  spices  in  foods  have 
shown  that  this  depends  largely 
on  the  type  of  substrate  in  which 
they  are  used.  In  general  they 
are  more  effective  in  a  simple  fat- 
water  emulsion  system  than  in 
baked  pie  crust. 

In  a  recent  study,  17  spices, 
selected  on  the  basis  of  their  anti¬ 
oxidant  effects  in  lard,  baked  pie 
crusts  and  fat  emulsions  in  water, 
were  studied  in  ground  pork  and 
mayonnaise.  Only  6  of  them 
were  found  to  have  antioxidant 
properties  in  all  the  substrates. 
Four  of  the  spices  were  further 


studied  and  found  to  be  effective 
in  a  second  mayonnaise  formula¬ 
tion  and  in  a  French  dressing.  It 
was  found  that  allspice,  cloves, 
sage,  oregano,  rosemary  and 
thyme  increased  the  stability  of 
all  the  fat  substrates  in  which  they 
were  tested,  but  their  relative 
effectiveness  varied  with  the  dif¬ 
ferent  types.  Cloves  were  a  power¬ 
ful  antioxidant  in  simple  oil-water 
emulsions  and  in  ground  pork, 
while  oregano  was  most  effective 
in  mayonnaise  and  French  dress¬ 
ing.  Sage  and  rosemary  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  found  to  be  much 
more  effective  than  other  spices  in 
lard  alone. — ^J.  R.  Chipault,  G.  R. 
Mizuno  and  W.  O.  Lundberg, 
Food  Tech.,  1956,  10,  5,  209. 

FISH  LIVER  OILS 

Vitamin  A  Instability 

Several  fish  liver  oils  produced 
in  British  Columbia  have  shown 
severe  losses  of  vitamin  A  potency 
and  experiments  have  been  made 
to  determine  if  iron  contamination 
causes  instability  of  oils  and  on 
the  ability  of  butylated  hydroxy- 
anisole  to  prevent  the  destruction 
of  vitamin  A. 

The  experiments  showed  that 
rust-free  equipment  is  essential 
and  the  use  of  an  iron-binding 
agent  is  indicated.  The  process¬ 
ing  must  be  completed  as  rapidly 
as  possible  and  oil  should  not  be 
allowed  to  stand  for  long  periods 
in  an  emulsified  state.  Oils  from 
different  batches  of  livers  should 
not  be  mixed  until  the  stability  of 
each  oil  has  been  determined.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  known  increased  in¬ 
stability  of  vitamin  A  in  deterior¬ 
ating  oils  and  because  the  oils  are 
produced  for  human  consumption 
it  follows  that  only  fresh  livers 
should  be  used.  It  would  be 
desirable  to  add  to  livers  at  sea 
preservatives  such  as  formalin  or 
else  to  make  them  alkaline.  While 
B.H.A.  was  found  to  protect  oils 
at  concentrations  below  the  per¬ 
mitted  level  (o-2%)  other  experi¬ 
ments  indicated  that  the  cheaper 
butylated  hydroxytoluene  could 
partially  replace  B.H.A.  if  its  use 
is  permitted. — Lyle  A.  Swain  and 
D.  R.  Idler,  Progress  Report  103, 
Pacific  Coast  Stations,  (Canada), 
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Meat  Factory  at  Mombasa 


The  Kenya  Meat  Commission’s  newly 
opened  Mombasa  factory,  which  cost 
Ijo.ooo  and  took  nearly  two  years  to 
build,  is  a  smaller  version  of  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  main  plant  at  Athi  River, 
near  Nairobi.  With  a  capacity  of 
3,000  cattle  and  7,000  sheep  and  goats 
a  month,  the  Mombasa  works  is  the 
receiving  end  of  the  350-mile  stock 
route  from  the  Garissa  and  Lamu  dis¬ 
tricts  which  the  Coast  Province 
veterinary  authorities  are  now  working 
on  to  improve. 

The  Mombasa  factory  stands  on  a 
promontory  jutting  into  Port  Tudor 
Creek  near  the  Macupa  Causeway, 
which  links  Mombasa  with  the  main¬ 
land.  A  cooling  breeze  flowing  through 
the  hanging  hall,  where  meat  is  kept 


following  slaughter,  on  the  second  floor 
of  the  three-storey  building,  keeps  the 
day’s  production  fresh  imtil  it  is  sent 
to  Mombasa  butchers.  Cold  storage 
facilities  are  available  at  the  port. 

By-products 

A  range  of  by-products,  including 
hoof  and  horn  and  blood  meal  for  fer¬ 
tilisers,  meat  meal  for  stock  feed, 
neatsfoot  oil,  tallow  and  sinews,  issues 
from  the  building’s  ground  floor  plant. 

Since  the  factory  opened  last  Sep¬ 
tember  it  has  slaughtered  an  average 
of  42  cattle  and  170  sheep  and  goats  a 
day.  When  the  supply  position  im¬ 
proves,  production  could  be  stepped  up 
to  65  cattle  and  220  sheep  and  goats 


^  interior  scene  at  the  new  factory  showing  various  meat  processing  operations. 
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Cattle  entering  the  crushes  leading  to 
the  abattoir. 


daily.  All  animals  killed  at  the  factory 
are  subject  to  Muslim  ritual  slaughter. 

The  factory  replaces  an  old  and 
obsolete  municipal  slaughterhouse  on 
Mombasa  Island.  The  quality  of  stock 
it  receives  will  improve  when  the  work 
on  the  stock  routes,  costing  nearly 
;^22,ooo,  is  completed  by  the  veterinary 
department. 

Stock  improvement  scheme 

The  stock  improvement  scheme  pro¬ 
vides  for  holding  grounds  with  con¬ 
trolled  grazing  and  adequate  water 
supplies.  It  is  financed  by  grants  from 
three  sources:  ;^ii,7io  from  Coast  Cot¬ 
ton  Cess  Funds,  £2,200  from  Livestock 
Control  profits  of  195 1 ,  and  the  remain¬ 
ing  £7,()00  from  the  Kenya  Meat  Com¬ 
mission  bonus  for  1951-52,  through  the 
African  Livestock  Marketing  Organisa¬ 
tion. 

Stock  take  anything  from  three  to 
four  weeks  to  reach  Mombasa,  and  the 
long  trek  is  arduous  both  for  the  animals 
and  their  Northern  Province  herds¬ 
men.  Before  leaving  Garissa,  cattle 
may  have  travelled  100  miles  or  more, 
and  they  then  face  another  350-mile 
trek  to  Mombasa. 

The  stock  route  officer  in  charge  of 
the  scheme  is  spending  his  first  year  on 
the  construction  of  dams,  wells  and 
cattle  troughs,  lion-proof  corrals,  the 
demarcation  of  grazing  blocks  and  the 
building  of  permanent  African  staff 
housing. 


Machinery  and  Eqnipmenl 


SECONDS  TIMER 

Exact  timing  is  claimed  by  English 
Clock  Systems  for  their  new  8  in. 
seconds  timer. 

The  new  model  can  be  either  wall- 
mounted  or  free-standing.  It  is  oper¬ 
ated  by  a  stop /start  lever  and  plunger 
which  brings  both  hands  back  to  zero 
and  winds  the  timer. 

The  timer  weighs  3  lb.  8  oz.  It  costs 
g5s.  (more  with  a  luminous  dial)  and 
delivery  is  approximately  14  days. 


CAP  LINING  MACHINE 

A  new  bottle  and  jar  cap  lining 
machine  which  automatically  inserts 
and  presses  home  press-fit  pre-cut 
liners  .(wads)  of  cork,  board  or  other 
material  into  caps  is  being  produced  by 
D.  Trapow  Ltd.  It  will  deal  with  50 
to  150  caps  per  min.  (2  in.  dia.  x  i  in. 
high)  and  has  infinitely  variable  speed 
control.  An  electrical  limit  switch  stops 
the  machine  when  the  wadding  is 
faulty  or  when  no  wads  or  caps  are 
present. 

The  machine,  which  has  a  length 
and  width  of  24  in.  and  a  working 
height  of  30  in.  adjustable  over  a  range 
of  4  in.,  is  mounted  in  a  steel  frame  and 
the  main  mechanism  is  enclosed  behind 
guard  panels.  Start,  stop,  inch  and 
speed  controls  are  all  located  at  the 
front  of  the  machine  and  the  speed 
control  mechanism  may  be  locked  in¬ 
ternally.  Plenty  of  knee  room  has  been 
allowed  for  the  operator  when  seated 
at  the  feed  table.  The  standard  speed 
of  the  i  h.p.  induction  motor  is  re¬ 
duced  in  two  stages,  first  through  a 
variator  and  then  through  a  20-1  to¬ 
tally  enclosed  worm  gear  box,  both 
units  being  connected  by  vee-ropes. 

The  outer  panels  of  the  machine  are 
in  stoved  enamel,  the  standard  colour 
being  light  grey.  Other  parts  are 
chrome-plated. 


BINS  FOR  BULK  HANDLING 

A  bulk  handling  system  for  the 
sugar  and  flour  using  and  similar 
trades,  which  consists  basically  of 
portable  aluminium  bins,  together  with 
specialised  filling  and  discharging 
equipment,  is  being  introduced  in  this 
country  by  the  Tote  bulk  materials 
handling  division  of  Pressotum  Ltd. 
The  system  has  been  successfully  ap¬ 
plied  in  the  U.S.A. 

The  bins  are  made  of  heavy  gauge 
high  strength  aluminium  alloy  de¬ 
signed  for  easy  handling  and  made  in 
three  standard  sizes.  For  each  size  of 
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New  cap  lining  machine. 


bin  the  standard  filling  aperture  is  9- 
in.  dia.  and  the  discharge  door  34-in. 
X  I4|-in.  Other  features  of  the  system 
are  a  spinner  head  unit  and  jolter  de¬ 
signed  to  ensure  full  capacity  loading 
of  fine  powders  during  filling  operations 
and  a  tilt  discharger  which  tilts  the 
loaded  bin  to  the  required  angle  for 
discharging  into  any  prcxressing  equip¬ 
ment. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  compact  stor¬ 
age  made  possible  by  the  use  of  the 
bins  will  save  25%  of  the  space 
usually  needed  for  bulk  materials  stor¬ 
age  without  using  double-stacking. 
Products  are  completely  protected  from 
outside  elements  and  the  transport  of 
the  bins  only  requires  their  loading  on 
to  any  flat-bed  vehicle  available.  The 
system  enables  the  customer  to  take 
advantage  of  bulk  discounts  but  does 
not  tie  him  to  the  supplier  who  can 
deliver  in  bulk  vehicles.  Other  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  system  are  said  to  be 
that  no  fixed  structures  are  necessary 
for  the  storage  of  materials  and  there 
is  no  sifting  or  blow-back  when  dis¬ 
charging  materials  from  the  bin.  When 
the  loaded  bin  is  placed  in  the  tilt 
unit  a  gasket  is  compressed  to  enclose 
completely  the  discharge  area. 


PILOT  VALVES 

The  introduction  of  their  new  elec¬ 
tro-magnetic  pilot  valves  is  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  Baldwin  Instrument 
Co.  Ltd.,  to  be  ”  the  most  important 
development  which  has  occurr^  since 
we  commenced  manufacturing  pneu¬ 
matic  equipment.”  They  claim  that 
they  are  the  most  eflficient  and  reliable 
electromagnetic  pilot  valves  yet  pro- 
duced. 

The  valves  are  of  the  “glandless" 
poppet  type,  employing  a  new  type  of 
actuator  of  advanced  design  and  per¬ 
formance.  Baldwins  say  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  very  efi&cient  magnetic  cir¬ 
cuit,  combined  with  optimum  coil  de¬ 
sign  has  resulted  in  a  compact  and 
powerful  unit,  capable  of  handling 
fluids  at  higher  pressures  and  flow 
rates  than  has  previously  been  pos¬ 
sible.  Two  models  are  available,  teth 
utilising  the  same  electro-magnetic 
actuator,  but  fitted  with  slightly  differ¬ 
ent  valve  mechanisms. 

The  unbalanced  version  (type  V7/ 
ii)  has  a  full  bore  capacity  of  3/32  in., 
and  will  handle  compressed  air  or 
hydraulic  oil  at  working  pre.ssures  up 
to  150  p.s.i.  The  balanced  version 
(type  V23/11)  has  a  full  bore  capacity 
of  3/16  in.,  and  will  handle  either  of 
the  above  working  fluids  at  pressures 
up  to  100  p.s.i.  Both  units  may  also 
be  used  for  vacuum  service. 


BELT  SLING 

A  new  wire  belt  sling  has  been  in¬ 
troduced  by  the  British  Wedge  Wire 
Co.  Ltd.  Official  sales  of  the  fVedco 
sling  have  only  recently  started  though 
the  company  say  that  they  have  been 
used  for  some  considerable  time. 

The  transverse  looped  wire  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  belt  is  claimed  to  eliminate  I 
kinking  or  tangling  and  to  allow  the  I 
sling  to  bend  easily  round  articles  of  I 
small  diameter.  The  handles  are 
designed  to  allow  for  the  use  of  either 
a  basket  or  a  choke  hitch.  Heavy  duty 
lo-gauge  steel  wire  fabric  is  used  in  the 
standard  range  of  slings  and  is  suitable 
for  most  applications,  but  they  can  be 
made  in  other  materials.  Slings  can 
alsa  be  supplied  with  the  wire  fabric 
suitably  covered. 

Each  sling  is  given  a  record  number 
which  is  stamped  on  a  metal  nameplate 
affixed  to  the  female  handle  of  the 
sling:  the  nameplate  also  gives  the 
safe  working  load  in  tons  (where  re 
quired  the  safe  working  load  is  stamped 
in  short  tons  (2,000  lb.)  and  in  these 
instances  the  tons  figure  is  followed  by 
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systems,  and  can  be  fitted  with  Per¬ 
spex  anti-splash  brush  shields  for  a 
small  extra  charge. 

Additional  accessories  included  in 
both  cases  consist  of  a  starting  switch 
for  wall  mounting  and  two  spanners 
for  the  brush  holders. 


FILLING  MACHINE 

The  A  rn  field  filling  machine,  is 
marketed  by  J.  and  E.  Amfield  Ltd., 
an  associated  companjr  of  Mono  Pumps 
Ltd.  It  is  used  for  continuous  extru¬ 
sion  of  sausage  meat  or  similar  food 
products  and  is  claimed  to  increase 
output  per  operator  by  more  than  50% 
over  that  of  other  filling  methods.  No 
time  need  be  wasted  on  batch  charg¬ 
ing  as  the  receiving  hopper  can  be  fed 
by  chute  or  conveyor  direct  from  the 
mincing  machine.  The  filler  is  elec¬ 
trically  operated  and  needs  no  com¬ 
pressed  air. 

Sausage  meat  is  fed  by  stainless 
steel  worm  screws  to  a  Mono  pumping 
unit  which  is  controlled  by  a  variable 
gear  to  deliver  between  1,000  to  1,200 
lb.  of  sausage  meat  per  hr.  A  smaller 
machine  with  an  output  of  400  lb.  per 
hr.  is  to  be  produced.  The  filling  action 
of  the  Mono  pump,  which  evenly  dis¬ 
tributes  the  fat  around  the  sausage 
meat,  is  claimed  to  have  a  beneficial 
effect  on  the  storage  life  of  the  finished 
product.  It  is  also  claimed  that  the 
original  colour  of  the  sausage  meat  is 
retained  and  that  the  steady  rate  of 
delivery  ensures  sausages  of  uniform 
size  and  weight.  The  filler  is  suitable 
for  filling  any  size  or  type  of  sausage. 

All  parts  of  the  machine  can  be 
quickly  exposed  for  cleaning  and 
sterilising. 


BOTTLE  BRUSHERS 

Two  inside  bottle  brushing  machines, 
particularly  suitable  for  cleaning  small 
quantities  of  heavily  soiled  bottles  or 
rejects  from  normal  bottle  washing  ar¬ 
rangements,  have  been  produced  by 
The  Thomas  Hill  Engineering  Co. 
(Hull)  Ltd. 

The  Swift  (twin)  machine  is  fitted 
'*^'fh  a  J  h.p.  self-contained  totally 
enclosed  electric  motor,  the  necessary 


Loading  sugar  at  Tate  and  Lyle’s  Liverpool  refinery. 


PEA  SORTING 


Battery  of  140  electronic  pea-sorting  machines  recently  installed  by 
Batchelors  Peas  Ltd.,  at  their  Worksop  pea-grading  factory.  Each  unit 
contains  10  machines  and  4,200  peas  can  be  sorted  per  sec.  Makers  of  the 
sorters  are  Devices  Ltd. 


a  capital  “S  ”)  and  the  date  on  which 
the  sling  was  subjected  to  a  proof  load 
of  twice  the  safe  working  load.  Original 
test  certificates  from  a  recognised  test¬ 
ing  house  are  retained  in  the  firm’s  files 
for  reference  and  a  copy  of  this  certi¬ 
ficate  is  issued  with  each  sling. 


BATTERY  TRUCKS 

The  loading  of  up  to  1,200  tons  of 
packet  sugar  a  day  at  Tate  and  Lyle’s 
Liverpool  refinery  is  handled  by  six 
driver-controlled  battery  electric  trucks 
supplied  by  VVingrove  and  Rogers  Ltd. 

Standard-size  pallets,  each  loaded 
with  one  ton  of  sugar,  arrive  on  the 
ground  fl(K)r  elevator  and  are  then 
moved  by  platform  trucks  to  the  edge 
of  the  loading  bay  within  reach  of  fork 
trucks  operating  on  a  lower  level.  Unit 
loads,  5  ft.  10  in.  in  overall  height,  are 
then  stacked  three  high  by  the  fork¬ 
lift  trucks  in  the  storage  area.  Each 
of  the  three  platform  trucks  moves  40 
tons  a  distance  of  40  yards  per  hr.,  and 
the  three  fork-lift  trucks  are  claimed  to 
have  trebled  the  capacity  of  the  store. 

The  trucks  frequently  work  a  24-hr. 
day,  their  Exide-Ironclad  batteries  be¬ 
ing  exchanged  at  8-hr.  intervals.  The 
finn  have  instituted  an  operator  train¬ 
ing  scheme  with  a  licence  on  qualifica¬ 
tion. 


reduction  in  speed  from  motor  to  brush 
spindles  being  obtained  by  gearing. 
Two  different  size  brushes  can  be  used, 
if  desired,  allowing  for  the  handling 
of  different  sizes  of  bottles  without 
change  of  brushes. 

The  Wasp  is  also  fitted  with  an  en¬ 
closed  motor  (J  h.p.)  and  a  modern 
Vee-belt  drive  is  incorporated  to  re¬ 
duce  the  speed  of  the  brush.  Both 
machines  can  be  supplied  to  suit 
either  A.C.  (single  pha.se,  50  cycles,  up 
to  250  volts:  3-pha.se,  50  cycles,  up  to 
440  volts)  or  D.C.  (up  to  250  volts) 
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News  Digest 


Food  orders  instead  of  codes  of  practice? 


Ministry  of  Food  officials  are  consult¬ 
ing  the  Food  Standards  Committee 
about  the  possibility  of  replacing  codes 
of  practice  for  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  food  by  statutory  require¬ 
ments. 

This  follows  the  submission  by  the 
County  Councils  Association  and  the 
Association  of  Municipal  Corporations 
of  a  number  of  comments  on  the  pre¬ 
sent  state  of  the  law  dealing  with  the 
labelling  and  composition  of  food.  The 
associations  suggested,  that  food  stan¬ 
dards  were  of  little  value  to  local 
authorities  unless  the  standard  of 
composition  or  minimum  standard  of 
composition  could  be  determined 
analytically. 

The  associations  also  suggested  that 
if  standards  could  be  determined  analy¬ 
tically  and  warranted  publication,  they 
should  be  included  in  statutory  orders 
enforceable  by  local  authorities  and  not 
in  codes  of  practice  which  had  no  legal 


Antibiotics  and  fish 

The  effects  of  antibiotics  on  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  fish  were  studied  by 
scientists  from  the  Food  and  Agricul¬ 
ture  Organisation  and  from  many 
countries  at  a  recent  conference  in 
Rotterdam,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Dr.  G.  A.  Reay,  superintendent  of  the 
Torry  Research  Station. 

Papers  read  dealt  mainly  with  ex¬ 
periments  in  Canada,  the  U.S.A., 
Japan  and  Europe  on  the  preservation 
of  fish  with  "Acronize  block  ice  ”  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  Lederle  Laboratories 
Division  of  American  Cyanamid  Ltd. 
They  included  papers  by  Dr.  H.  L.  A. 
Tarr  of  the  Pacific  Fisheries  Research 
Station,  and  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Shewan  of 
the  Torry  Research  Station  who  de¬ 
scribed  experiments  on  board  the  re¬ 
search  trawler  Sir  William  Hardy  with 
"  Acronize  block  ice.” 


Food  scientists  on  call 

A  self-contained  liaison  and  advisory 
unit  for  members  and  non-members 
alike  has  been  set  up  by  the  British 
Food  Manufacturing  Industries  Re¬ 
search  Association.  Non-members  will 
be  offered  a  first  ”  free  sample  ”  of  the 
unit’s  services. 

Describing  the  new  service.  Dr.  F.  G. 
Banfield,  director  of  research  said, 
“  We  aim  to  solve  a  problem  which 
is  causing  the  Government  grave  con¬ 


standing.  They  suggested  that  the 
Food  Standards  Committee  should  be 
invited  to  review  all  codes  of  practice. 
On  this  point,  the  Ministry  said  con¬ 
sultations  were  going  on  with  the  Food 
Standards  Committee,  but  that  before 
submissions  were  made  it  will  be 
necessary  to  get  the  views  of  other  in¬ 
terested  parties  concerned  with  the 
code  and  that  this  was  being  done. 

Two  other  points  made  by  the  as¬ 
sociations  were  that  where  a  single 
variety  of  meat  or  fish  paste  was 
named,  no  other  variety  of  meat  or 
fish  should  be  used  in  the  composi¬ 
tion  and  that  in  the  case  of  named 
mixtures  the  names  of  the  varieties 
and  the  proportions  in  which  they  were 
used  should  be  required  to  be  declared 
on  the  label.  An  alternative  to  this 
was  that  the  minimum  proportions  for 
each  of  the  several  varieties  should 
be  prescribed  by  a  food  standards 
order. 


cern — getting  across  the  results  of  re¬ 
search  to  the  production  man  and  the 
business  man.” 

Dr.  Banfield  particularly  stressed 
the  advantages  of  the  service  to  small 
firms  not  employing  chemists.  For  in¬ 
stance,  specifications  with  which  raw 
materials  should  comply  to  ensure  their 
suitability  for  any  particular  process¬ 
ing  could  be  provided  on  request.  The 
association  could  then  make  checks  on 
samples,  at  intervals,  in  its  labora¬ 
tories. 

Additional  scientific  staff  has  been 
recruited  to  tour  the  country  visiting 
food  factories,  and  scientists  will  be 
on  call  to  go  to  any  factory  where  they 
are  required. 


Food  science  in  Scotland 

A  department  of  Food  Science,  the 
first  of  its  type  in  Scotland,  is  pro¬ 
posed  for  the  Royal  Technical  College, 
Glasgow,  as  one  development  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  Government’s  call  for  im¬ 
proved  technical  training  facilities. 
Dr.  J.  Hawthorn,  at  present  on  the 
staff  of  the  College  Bakery  School, 
will  be  the  principal  lecturer.  Entry 
will  be  limited  and  the  course  will  be 
a  four-year  one,  covering  cereal  chem¬ 
istry,  industrial  fermentation,  and  all 
scientific  aspects  of  food  preservation. 
Food  manufacturers  in  the  Scottish 
area  have  already  indicated  a  definite 
interest  in  this  development. 


Technical  bookshop 

All  books  reviewed  in  Food 
Manufacture  and  other  scienti¬ 
fic  or  technical  books  may  De 
obtained  from : 

Technical  Books, 

308,  Euston  Road, 

London,  N.W.i. 

Telephone:  Euston  5911. 

Prompt  attention  will  be  given 
to  all  orders. 


Scottish  food  hygiene  council 

A  Scottish  Food  Hygiene  Council  is 
to  be  set  up  under  the  Food  and 
Drugs  (Scotland)  Act,  1956.  It  will 
advise  the  Secretary  of  State  on  draft 
regulations  and  codes  of  practice  rela¬ 
ting  to  the  hygiene  of  food,  draft 
orders  concerning  the  registration  of 
manufacturers  and  traders  in  the  food 
industry,  and  draft  regulations  on  food 
labelling.  The  chairman  of  the  coun¬ 
cil  will  be  Sir  William  McNair  Snad- 
den,  Perthshire  farmer  and  former 
under-secretary  of  State  for  Scotland. 


Food  hygiene:  shrimps  and 
pickled  onions 

To  give  effect  to  the  undertaking 
given  to  the  House  of  Commons  on 
April  18,  the  Food  Hygiene  Regula¬ 
tions,  1955,  have  now  been  amended 
by  the  Minister  of  Health,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  Minister  of  Agriculture, 
Fisheries  and  Food,  so  as  to  permit  the 
peeling  of  shrimps,  prawns  and  onions 
by  outworkers  to  continue  for  a  fur¬ 
ther  period  until  January  i,  1957. 

The  preparation  and  packing  of 
other  foods  by  outworkers  is  not 
affected.  These  were  prohibited  as  from 
July  I,  as  already  provided  in  the 
Food  Hygiene  Regulations,  1955. 

The  undertaking  to  amend  the  regu¬ 
lations  in  this  way  was  given  so  as  to 
avoid  uncertainty  while  the  Minister 
was  considering  whether  some  way 
could  be  found  of  avoiding  complete 
prohibition  in  respect  of  the  picking  of 
shrimps  and  prawns  for  potting  by 
outworkers  subject  to  satisfactory 
safeguards  in  respect  of  hygiene.  Simi¬ 
lar  assurances  were  given  about  onions. 

Interested  organisations  have  been 
consulted  on  the  proposal  to  make 
these  amending  regulations,  and  they 
have  been  referred  to  the  Food 
Hygiene  Advisory  Council. 
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Sausage  makers’  new  laboratories 


An  extension  to  their  central  labora¬ 
tory  at  Evesham  was  recently  opened 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Richmond 
Sausage  Co.  Ltd.  The  new  labora¬ 
tories  have  been  designed  and  equipped 
for  centralised  quality  control  of  the 
products  from  the  six  Richmond 
factories  and  to  facilitate  experimental 
and  research  projects.  Each  factory 


will  continue  to  carry  out  its  own  on- 
the-spot  quality  checks. 

The  new  block — which  is  under  the 
control  of  Mr.  P.  G.  Goose,  the  com¬ 
pany’s  chief  chemist — consists  of  three 
departments,  for  chemical,  bacterio¬ 
logical  and  routine  quality  control 
respectively.  There  is  also  an  experi¬ 
mental  kitchen  and  a  library. 


Hurricane  hits  sausage  makers 

Sausagtr  manufacturers  are  concerned 
at  the  sharp  rise  in  the  price  of  season¬ 
ings  following  the  damage  done  by 
hurricanes  in  the  West  Indies  last 
winter. 

An  official  of  Wall’s  said:  "The 
price  of  ginger  has  risen  from  ^i6  to 
per  cwt.  Nutmeg  has  gone  up  iid. 
per  lb.  and  mace  has  increased  from 
los.  and  a  short  time  ago  reached 
5s.  per  lb.  Shortage  of  these  spices 
is  acute  and  it  is  not  possible  to  find 
other  sources  of  the  same  quality  for 
these  essential  ingredients.  We  have 
obtained  these  spices  from  the  West 
Indies  for  the  past  30  years.” 

Price  of  Wall’s  sausages,  recently 
reduced  for  pork  and  beef  lines,  will 
not  at  present  be  affected,  additional 
spice  costs  being  borne  by  the  manu¬ 
facturers. 


Smedley's  re-equip  cannery 

A  Mitchell- Webster  hydrostatic 
steriliser  is  being  installed  by  Smed- 
ley’sat  their  Spalding,  Lines.,  cannery, 
at  a  cost  of  ^^25,000. 

The  unit — similar  to  the  one  in¬ 
stalled  by  the  company  in  their  Faver- 
sham  cannery  last  year — will  handle 
over  400  cans  of  garden  peas  per  min., 
accommodate  two  sizes  of  can  at  the 
same  time  and  deal  in  all  with  four 
different  can  sizes. 
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The  installation  is  part  of  a  £50,000 
improvement  programme  at  the  Spald¬ 
ing  factory.  Bean  snippers,  stainless 
steel  tops  for  fruit  and  vegetable  pre¬ 
paration  tables  are  to  be  added  and 
improvements  will  be  made  to  the  pea 
production  line. 


In-plant  chlorinarion  for  cannery 

On  a  hillside  facing  its  Sheffield  fac¬ 
tory,  Batchelors  Peas  Ltd.  have  just 
completed  a  200,000  gal.  concrete 
water  tank,  fed  night  and  day  by 
mains  supply.  Pipes  sunk  into  the  face 
of  the  hill,  carry  the  water  down  to  a 
chlorination  plant  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill.  This  has  been  built  to  bring  into 
use  the  "  in-plant  chlorination " 
method  of  keeping  equipment  clean. 
The  water  is  so  treated  with  chlorine 
that  it  prevents  the  growth  of  harm¬ 
ful  bacteria  in  the  canning  machinery 
and  thus  minimises  the  risk  of  con¬ 
tamination  of  products. 


Shredded  Wheat  change  of  name 

The  Shredded  Wheat  Co.  Ltd.,  a 
subsidiary  of  the  National  Biscuit 
Company  of  New  York,  have  changed 
their  name  to  Nabisco  Foods  Ltd,  The 
change  has  been  made  solely  because 
of  the  broadening  of  the  range  of  the 
company’s  products.  The  company 
says :  ‘  ‘  There  has  been  no  change  in 
ownership  or  management.” 


News  for  Importers 

Canned  grapefruit. — Details  of  the 
licensing  arrangements  for  the  import 
of  a  limited  quantity  of  U.S.  canned 
grapefruit,  to  be  purchased  by  private 
traders  in  the  U.K.  with  funds  made 
available  under  the  U.S.  Mutual 
Security  Act,  1954,  Food  Manu¬ 
facture,  July,  p.  303)  have  now  been 
released  by  the  Board  of  Trade  in 
Notice  to  Importers  No.  783. 

Lemon  juice. — In  Notice  to  Im¬ 
porters  No.  784  the  licensing  arrange¬ 
ments  were  announced  for  the  import 
from  the  U.S. A.  of  a  further  limited 
quantity  of  lemon  juice  containing 
not  more  than  65%  by  weight  of  com¬ 
mercial  sweetening  matter,  to  be  pur¬ 
chased  with  dollars  made  available 
under  the  U.S.  Mutual  Security  Act, 
1954.  Food  Manufacture,  Jan¬ 
uary,  1956).  The  lemon  juice  will  not 
be  eligible  for  any  U.S.  export  subsidy. 


Milk  and  Dairies  Regulations,  1956 

The  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Fish¬ 
eries  and  Food  and  the  Minister  of 
Health  have  made  the  Milk  and  Dairies 
(Channel  Islands  and  South  Devon 
Milk)  Regulations,  1956.  These  regu¬ 
lations  specify  four  descriptions  of 
milk  and  restrict  the  use  of  the  descrip¬ 
tions,  "  Channel  Islands,"  "  Jersey," 
"  Guernsey  ”  and  "  South  Devon  "  to 
milk  which  has  not  less  than  4%  by 
weight  of  milk  fat. 

The  enforcement  of  the  regulations 
is  the  responsibility  of  food  and  drugs 
authorities  in  their  respective  areas. 
The  Milk  (Great  Britain)  Order,  1954, 
has  been  amended. 


Pigs  and  bacon  marketing  report 

The  establishment  of  a  Pig  Industry 
Development  Authority  and  new  ar¬ 
rangements  for  the  negotiation  of 
prices  of  pigs  bought  by  curers  in 
place  of  the  pre-war  arrangements,  are 
the  two  main  recommendations  of  the 
Re-organisation  Commission  on  the 
Marketing  of  Pigs  and  Bacon  whose 
report  has  now  been  published  (Cmd. 
9795)-  The  Commission  was  appointed 
last  year  to  review  the  pre-war  ar¬ 
rangements  for  marketing  pigs  and  to 
recommend  what  changes  should  be 
made. 

The  Commission  recommend  that  a 
Pig  Industry  Development  Authority 
should  be  established  by  Statute  to 
draw  up  and  put  into  effect  a  pro¬ 
gramme  for  securing  improvements  in 
the  whole  field  of  pig  production,  pro¬ 
cessing,  and  distribution.  It  should 
have  an  income  of  from  ;^5oo,ooo  to 
£i  million. 

The  proposed  new  arrangements  for 
the  negotiation  of  prices  of  pigs  would 
be  administered  by  a  Marketing  Super¬ 
visory  Commission  of  the  Development 
Authority,  by  a  Pig  Producers’  Board 
and  by  a  Bacon  Curers’  Board. 
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Company  Profits  and  Prospects 

Lyons’  profits 

Net  profit  after  all  charges  of  J. 
Lyons  and  Co.  Ltd.  for  the  year  ended 
March  31,  1956.  was  ^762,261 

(£728,336).  The  balance  of  net  profit 
for  the  year  is  £67,075. 

A  final  dividend  of  3s.  6d.  per  £i 
unit  (making  4s.  6d.  per  £i  unit  for  the 
year)  was  made  on  the  Ordinary  stock. 

• 

Cheaper  cocoa  cuts  chocolate 
profits 

Yet  another  company  has  reported 
lower  profits  due  to  the  fall  in  the  price 
of  cocoa  beans  last  year  and  the  sub¬ 
sequent  writing  down  of  stocks.  Lord 
Mackintosh  of  Halifax,  chairman  of 
John  Mackintosh  and  Sons  Ltd.,  re¬ 
ported  that  profits  for  the  year  fell  by 
£320,000.  Sales  had  increased  by 
54%  • 

Net  profit  after  tax  was  £424,296 
(£803,557)  and  a  10%  Ordinary  divi¬ 
dend  was  declared. 

* 

Biscuit  profits  up 

A  high  demand  for  their  leading  line. 
Chocolate  Penguin  wais  largely  respon¬ 
sible  for  a  record  turnover,  reported 
the  chairman  of  Wm.  MacDonald  and 
Sons  (Biscuits)  Ltd.,  at  their  an¬ 
nual  meeting.  The  new  chocolate  bis¬ 
cuit  introduced  last  year,  Yo-Yo,  was 
now  being  distributed  nationally  and 
was  doing  well.  Mr.  MacDonald  said 
that  the  installation  of  new  plant  for 
the  bulk  handling  of  fats  had  been 
completed  since  the  close  of  the  finan¬ 
cial  year  and  was  now  in  operation. 
Plans  are  in  hand  for  the  installation 
of  automatic  equipment  for  bulk  stor¬ 
age  and  handling  of  flour  and  sugar. 

The  company’s  profit  before  tax  for 
the  year  was  £344-743  (336.470)-  A 
final  dividend  of  15%  less  tax  was  re¬ 
commended,  making,  with  the  10% 
interim  paid  in  January,  a  total  of 
25%  for  the  year. 

* 

**600  Group”  re-organise 

The  name  of  the  parent  company  of 
George  Cohen  Sons  and  Co.  Ltd.  is  to 
be  changed  to  The  George  Cohen  600 
Group  Ltd.  (or  such  similar  name  as 
may  be  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Trade).  A  new  subsidiary  company 
will  take  over  the  trading  activities  of 
the  parent  company  and  will  adopt  the 
name  of  the  latter,  i.e.,  George  Cohen 
Sons  and  Co.  Ltd.  The  re-named 
parent  company  (The  George  Cohen 
600  Group  Ltd.)  will  thus  become 
solely  a  holding  company  controlling 
the  "  600  Group.” 

These  arrangements  will  in  no  way 
affect  firms  with  whom  the  company 
does  business  or  has  entered  into  agree¬ 
ments.  The  loan  stock  trustees  have 
been  consulted  and  have  indicated  that 
their  consent  to  the  re-organisation  will 
be  forthcoming. 


.Erections  and  Extensions 

T.  Wall  and  Sons.  Ltd.,  are  plan¬ 
ning  the  erection  of  an  ice  cream 
depot  in  Erskine  Road,  Rotherham, 
Yorks. 

* 

W.  H.  Smart  and  Cm.,  Ltd.,  ham 
curers,  are  planning  to  build  a  fac¬ 
tory  on  Arthur  Street  Factory  Es¬ 
tate,  Redditch,  Worcs. 

« 

Spooner’s  Bakeries.  Ltd.,  are 
seeking  permission  to  build  a  bakery 
on  a  site  in  Adams  Street,  in  the 
Duddeston  and  Nechells  re-develop¬ 
ment  area  of  Birmingham. 

• 

James  P.  M.  Robertson.  Ltd., 
preserves  manufacturers,  are  ex¬ 
tending  their  factory  in  Bromley 
Road,  Catford,  S.E.6. 

* 

R.  L.  Jones  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  soft 
drinks  manufacturers,  are  building 
an  extension  to  their  factory  in 
Corporation  Street,  Mansfield, 
Notts. 

* 

Bolands,  Ltd.,  bakers  and  con¬ 
fectioners,  are  having  a  biscuit 
factory  erected  at  Dublin. 

* 

Argyllshire  County  (kiuncil  are 
constructing  a  new  fishery  harbour 
at  Carradale  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
£50,000. 

* 

T.  Hanley  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  corn 
millers,  propose  erecting  a  six- 
storey  warehouse  in  Dockin  Hill 
Road,  Doncaster. 

* 

Dicky  Bird,  Ltd.,  ice  cream 
manufacturers,  are  extending  their 
factory  in  Alfred’s  W’ay,  Barking. 

* 

Thompson  and  Norris  Manufac¬ 
turing  Co.,  Ltd.,  corrugated  case 
manufacturers,  have  received  per¬ 
mission  to  build  a  warehouse  on  a 
site  at  Tumhouse  Road,  Edinburgh, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  £37,cxk). 

* 

F.  Holt  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  confec¬ 
tionery  manufacturers,  are  planning 
the  conversion  of  buildings  at 
Cwmdu  foundry,  Cwmbwria,  S. 
Wales,  into  a  sweets  factory. 

• 

Associated  Dairies  and  Farm 
-Stores  Ltd.,  plan  to  erect  a  bakery 
at  11-15,  Trinity  House  Lane,  Hull. 

* 

Rockware  Glass,  Ltd.,  glass  con¬ 
tainer  manufacturers,  are  planning 
to  erect  additional  factory  premises 
on  a  30-acre  site  in  Wheatley  Hall 
Road,  Doncaster, 


Overseas  Enquiries 

Puerto  Rico:  Scotch  whisky 

F.  Badrena  E.  Hijo,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
3147,  302  Comercio  Street,  San  Juan, 
Puerto  Rico,  wish  to  contact  a  British 
firm  interested  in  obtaining  direct 
representation  for  the  sale  of  Scotch 
whisky.  They  are  considered  to  lie  a 
suitable  connection  for  United  King¬ 
dom  firms. 

Those  interested  should  write  direct 
to  F.  Badrena  E.  Hijo,  Inc.,  at  the 
same  time  notifying  the  British  Con¬ 
sulate,  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico. 

* 

Barbados:  Biscuits 

Frost  and  Co.,  P.O.  Box  8,  206  K.R. 
Hunte’s  Building,  Lower  Broad  Street, 
Bridgetown,  Barbados,  wish  to  repre¬ 
sent  a  British  biscuit  manufacturer. 
They  are  considered  to  be  a  suitable 
connection  for  U.K.  firms. 

Interested  manufacturers  should 
write  direct  to  F'rost  and  Co.,  at  the 
same  time  notifying  the  U.K.  Trade 
Commissioner,  Colonial  Building,  South 
Quay  (P.O.  ^x  225),  Port  of  Spain, 
Trinidad. 

* 

Saudi  Arabia:  various  foods 

The  Family  Co-operative  of  Jedda 
are  interested  in  receiving  offers  from 
suppliers  of  British  tinned  and  bottled 
foodstuffs  of  all  kinds  (excluding  pork 
and  pork  products);  non-alcoholic 
beverages  including  squashes,  cordials, 
fruit  juices,  etc;  confectionery  and 
chocolates  (especially  gift  boxes);  and 
biscuits. 

Letter  of  credit  payments  are  pro¬ 
mised. 

Those  interested  should  write  direct 
to  the  Jedda  concern  quoting  prices 
c.i.f.  Jedda  with  samples,  if  possible, 
at  the  same  time  notifying  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Secretariat,  British  Embassy, 
Jedda,  that  they  have  done  so. 

• 

Germany:  food  equipment 

Karl  Mann  K.G.,  Hildesheim, 
Lower  Saxony,  Michaelisstrasse  53, 
wish  to  represent  British  manufac¬ 
turers  of  brewery,  dairy  and  food¬ 
processing  machinery  and  requisites  in 
Western  Germany.  They  wish  to 
operate  either  on  a  consignment  or 
commission  basis.  Their  320  page  cata¬ 
logue  shows  that  they  handle  all  types 
of  equipment  concerned  with  dairying, 
including  large  milk  canisters,  deep 
freeze  installations,  milk  coolers, 
cheese  moulds,  butter  making  ma¬ 
chines,  complete  milk  bar  installations 
and  milk  laboratory  instruments.  The 
firm  already  buy  considerably  from  the 
U.K. 

Interested  suppliers  should  write 
direct  to  Karl  Mann,  Hildesheim,  at 
the  same  time  notifying  the  British 
Consulate-General,  Duesseldorf  10, 
Cecilien  Allee  16,  that  they  have 
done  so. 
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Ind  Coope's  new  beer 

Ind  Coope  and  Allsopp  Ltd.  have 
marketed  a  new  canned  beer  called 
Long  Life.  It  is  claimed  to  remain 
fit  to  drink  after  six  months’  storage, 
considerably  longer  than  is  normal  for 
bottled  beer.  It  is  stated  to  be  the 
only  canned  beer  available  in  the  U.K. 
in  two  sizes — a  i6  oz.  and  half  pint. 

The  company’s  marketing  scheme  is 
a  long-term  project  based  on  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  home  beer  drinking  will 
increase.  Advertising,  which  will  not 
be  on  a  large  scale  to  begin  with,  is 
aime<l  particularly  at  the  housewife. 

Standard  for  smoke  alarms 

In  consequence  of  recommendations 
made  by  the  Beaver  Committee  on  Air 
Pollution,  the  British  Standards  Insti¬ 
tution  has  now  issued  a  new  standard 
(B.S.  2740)  for  simple  smoke  alarms 
and  alarm  metering  devices.  It  is  the 
first  of  a  series  of  standards  which 
B.S. I.  was  asked  to  prepare  and  is 
designed  particularly  to  help  the 
smaller  manufacturer  combat  air  pol¬ 
lution  and  economise  on  fuel;  by  fol¬ 
lowing  its  recommendations  he  can 
also  be  confident  that  his  plant  is  be¬ 
ing  operated  to  confirm  with  impend¬ 
ing  legislation. 

During  the  final  passage  of  the  Clean 
Air  Bill  through  the  Commons,  a  clause 
was  insert<‘d  enabling  the  Government 
to  make  regulations  requiring  smoke 
measuring  instruments  to  be  installed 
and  used.  Complex  measuring  equip¬ 
ment  (for  which  another  standard  is 
being  prepared)  has  been  available  for 
a  number  of  years,  but  because  of  its 
relatively  high  cost  it  has  often  been 
beyond  the  reach  of  some  firms.  Pub¬ 
lication  of  B.S.  2740  will  help  the 
smaller  firm  in  this  respect. 

The  instruments  covered  in  this 
standard  normally  consist  of  three  fix¬ 
tures  to  be  installed  on  industrial 
chimneys  (a)  a  light  source  such  as  a 
lamp  and  projector,  (ft)  a  receiving 
unit  consisting  of  a  photocell  and  am¬ 
plifier,  and  (c)  a  visual  or  aural  alarm. 
When  the  alarm  bell  rings  or  the  light 
flashes,  it  will  be  the  responsibility  of 
the  plant  operator  to  adjust  firing  con¬ 
ditions  so  that  smoke  will  be  reduced. 

In  addition  to  the  alarm  mechanism, 
two  kinds  of  simple  metering  device 
are  specified  which  can  be  used  to  re¬ 
cord  the  number  of  alarms  given  and 
tl>eir  duration.  Records  from  such 
meters  could  be  used  by  manufactur¬ 
ers  as  a  defence  in  any  action  brought 
against  them  under  the  Clean  Air  Bill 
when  it  becomes  law. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  in- 
stniments  specified  in  the  new  standard 
will  only  record  black  or  grey  smoke, 
not  white  or  coloured  smoke;  nor  will 
they  be  suitable,  for  example,  where 
boilers  are  fed  with  pulverised  fuel. 

Copies  of  the  new  standard  may  be 
obtained  from  the  sales  department, 
B-S.I.,  2,  Park  Street,  London,  W.i., 
at  3s.  net. 


OBITER  UIOA 

^  Starlet  Vikki  Dougan  in  a 
Chinese  restaurant,  was  asked, 
’’  How  would  you  like  your 
rice?”  “  Thrown  at  me,”  she  re¬ 
plied. — Sidney  Skolsky,  New 
York  Post. 

%  If  the  few  surviving  rabbits 
manage  to  repopulate  the  British 
Isles,  cookery  books  of  the  future 
may  perhaps  again  print  recipes 
for  rabbit  with  a  footnote, 
”  Chicken  can  be  substituted.” — 
Manchester  Guardian. 

0  Dextran  can  be  used  to  make 
cones  for  ice-cream  which  are 
said  to  be  non-fattening,  and 
moreover,  tend  to  neutralise  the 
weight-producing  effects  of  the 
ice-cream  they  contain,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  recent  patent. — Chemi¬ 
cal  and  Engineering  News. 

%  Caviare  is  usually  mentioned 
with  bated  breath  by  the  would- 
be  epicure,  but  I  think  it  is  the 
most  revolting  mess  to  be  put 
before  an  innocent  gourmand 
and  fit  only  to  be  lapped  up  or 
scorned  by  the  domestic  cat. — 
Letter  to  Evening  Standard. 

0  Mrs.  Sophia  W’ellstead  tossed 
off  her  usual  sleeping  potion  of 
a  tall  glass  of  gin  and  port  wine 
last  night  after  celebrating  her 
105th  birthday.  ”  It  has  never 
done  me  any  harm,”  she  told  a 
reporter,  ”  and  it  is  too  late  now 
to  start  wondering  if  it  might.” 
— New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

%  Cheese  is  the  adult  form  of 
milk,  no  longer  liquid  but  solid 
or  semi-solid.  Some  cheese  ac¬ 
quires  with  age  colour  and  smell 
(and,  sometimes,  also  cheese- 
mites,  which  strict  vegetarians 
detest,  although  they  are — the 
cheese-mites — quite  harmless). — 
Andri  Simon  in  Cheeses  of  the 
World. 

#  The  only  objects  of  value  left 
were  my  textbooks.  For  a  week 
I  resisted  temptation.  Later  I 
unashamedly  took  the  lot  to  the 
.second-hand  bookshop  in  Gower 
Street,  saying  at  every  meal  a 
grace  to  its  provider.  Whitby 
and  Britton’s  Disorders  of  the 
Blood  gave  only  bacon  and  eggs 
and  coffee  in  a  teashop;  but 
Price’s  Textbook  of  the  Practice 
of  Medicine  was  much  more  nu¬ 
tritious  and  ran  to  tomato  soup, 
steak  and  chips,  a  pint  of  beer 
and  apple  tart. — Richard  Gordon 
in  Doctor  At  Large. 


Frozen  fish  sticks 

Frozen  fish  sticks  are  being  manu¬ 
factured  by  F.  G.  Pearce  Ltd.,  to 
counterbalance  the  purely  seasonal 
appeal  of  their  ice  cream  products. 
Known  as  Snofresh.  the  fish  sticks  are 
being  sold  in  cartons  of  eight.  It  is 
claimed  that  they  will  keep  for  several 
days  in  the  ice-making  compartment 
of  a  refrigerator. 


Bacon  for  babies 

Trufood  Ltd.  have  added  another 
new  variety  to  their  Spoonfoods  range 
of  baby  foods.  This  is  a  combination 
of  bacon  and  vegetables — potatoes, 
split  peas,  swedes,  onions,  haricot 
beans,  and  tomatoes.  It  is  intended 
to  help  train  the  palate  of  the  older 
infant  about  five  to  six  months  up¬ 
wards  for  an  adult  diet.  The  new  food 
is  pre-cooked  and  packed  in  zf  oz. 
sterile  glass  jars  retailing  at  g^d. 


Large  lumps  for  red  bears 

Exports  of  British  refined  sugar  to 
the  Soviet  Union  may  result  from  the 
visit  of  a  troupe  of  performing  bears 
from  Russia  to  Great  Britain.  The 
bears  were  appearing  in  the  Moscow 
State  Circus,  making  its  first  appear¬ 
ance  in  England  in  June. 

After  the  London  appearance,  the 
circus  went  to  Belle  Vue,  Manchester, 
where  the  sugar  available  was  unsuit¬ 
able  for  the  bears.  Tate  and  Lyle, 
Britain’s  largest  refiners,  were  tele¬ 
phoned  and  specifications  given  of  the 
sugar  required.  It  was  about  eight 
times  the  size  of  a  normal  cube,  twice 
the  thickness,  and  each  cube  weighed 
about  2^  oz.  (about  16  times  the 
weight  of  a  normal  cube).  The  cube 
cutting  machines  were  specially 
adapted  for  the  bears’  sugar.  Within 
24  hr.  a  quarter  of  a  ton  of  this  sugar 
was  made  in  the  Cube  House  at 
Thames  Refinery  in  London’s  Dock¬ 
land.  The  sugar  was  packed  in  sacks 
labelled  ‘  ‘  Lumps  for  Bears  ’  ’  and 
despatched  by  train  to  Manchester. 
Before  the  evening  performance  “  Bou- 
kette,”  the  leading  "  lady,”  growled 
her  approval  of  the  large  lumps,  and 
the  sugar  has  now  gone  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  with  the  Moscow  Circus. 

Meanwhile,  bears  in  the  London  Zoo 
are  demanding  the  same  type  of  large 
lumps  as  those  given  to  their  Red 
brothers ! 


Changes  of  address 

Foodtech  Ltd,  are  now  at:  Queen 
Anne’s  Place,  Bush  Hill  Park,  En¬ 
field,  Middlesex.  Telephone:  Labur¬ 
num  6656/6657. 

« 

Houseman  and  Thompson  Ltd.  have 
changed  their  London  address  to  120, 
High  Street,  Edgware,  Middlesex. 
Telephone:  Edgware  on  1-2-3.  Tele¬ 
grams:  Houseman,  Edgware. 
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People 

Mr.  J.  Valentine  Backes,  a.r.c.sc., 
F.R.I.C.,  has  been  appointed  joint 
managing  director  of  Burton,  Son  and 
Sanders,  Ltd. 

* 

Mr.  Alan  Sainsbury  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  chairman  of  J.  Sainsbury  Ltd. 
and  Mr.  R.  J.  Sainsbury  deputy 
chairman.  They  will  continue  to  act 
as  joint  general  managers. 

* 

Mr.  R.  a.  E.  Franklin  has  been 
appointed  chairman  of  Mayfair  Pro¬ 
ducts  Ltd.,  manufacturing  confec¬ 
tioners,  succeeding  Mr.  W.  S.  Martin, 
who  remains  on  the  board. 

* 

Col.  Archibald  Christie,  chairman 
of  Independent  Dairies  Ltd.,  has 
resigned  from  the  board.  He  is  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Mr.  Michael  Richards, 
who  has  been  associated  with  the 
group  since  1947. 

* 

Mr.  Harold  F.  Redway,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  board  of  Procea  Pro¬ 
ducts  Ltd.  Mr.  Redway,  who  has 
been  associated  with  the  company  for 
many  years,  is  the  managing  director 
of  Redway,  Mann  and  Co.  Ltd.  and 
other  companies. 

* 

Prof.  Harold  Burrow  has  been 
appointed  chairman-elect  of  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Health.  He 
will  assume  ofl&ce  on  (^tober  i,  1956. 
The  first  veterinary  surgeon  in  the 
eighty  years’  history  of  the  society  to 
hold  ttis  position.  Prof.  Burrow 
occupies  the  chair  of  medicine  at  the 
Royal  Veterinary  College,  London 
University. 

« 

Mr.  William  G.  Procter,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  board  of  Fisons  Milk 
Products  Ltd.,  a  member  of  the  Fisons 
Group. 

Mr.  Procter  was  recently  promoted 
to  the  post  of  unit  manager  at  the 
company’s  Coleraine  milk  factory. 
Northern  Ireland,  in  place  of  Mr.  C.  F. 
Stenson,  who  left  the  Fisons  Group 
and  resigned  his  board  appointments  on 
May  31. 

Mr.  Loris  E.  Mather,  c.b.e., 
•  M.i.MECH.E.,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  Mather  and  Platt  Ltd., 
was  recently  presented  with  a  portrait 
of  himself,  painted  by  Edward  Halli- 
day,  R.B.A.,  at  the  company’s  main 
works  in  Manchester.  The  ceremony 
marked  the  fortieth  anniversary  of 
Mr.  Mather’s  chairmanship  and  the 
portrait  was  subscribed  for  by  the 
firm’s  p)ast  and  present  employees  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  The  presenta¬ 
tion  was  made  by  Mr.  T.  Y.  Sherwell, 
senior  director  of  the  company. 

Mr.  Mather  first  became  a  director  of 
the  company  in  1908,  assuming  the 
chairmanship  in  1916  on  the  retirement 


Mr.  Loris  E.  Mather 


of  his  father.  Sir  William  Mather, 
P.C.,  LL.D.  In  1918,  he  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  ^e  Manchester  En¬ 
gineering  Council,  remaining  its  presi¬ 
dent  for  14  years. 

From  1941  to  1942,  Mr.  Mather  was 
a  member  of  the  Treasury  Investiga¬ 
tion  of  Ministry  of  Supply  Technical 
Personnel,  and  from  1942  until  1945 
served  as  Regional  Controller,  Ministry 
of  Production;  it  was  for  this  latter 
work  that  he  was  awarded  the  c.b.e. 
A  member  of  the  Court  of  Manchester 
University  and  of  the  College  of 
Science  and  Technology,  Manchester. 
Mr.  Mather  is  keenly  concerned  with 
educational  projects  and  the  company 
still  maintains  their  own  school,  es¬ 
tablished  by  Sir  William  Mather,  pro¬ 
viding  a  vigorous  education  programme 
for  all  juveniles,  -male  and  female,  on 
their  entry  into  the  firm. 

• 

Mr.  Collan  E.  B.  Brett,  a  director 
of  T.  Wall  and  Sons  (Meat  Products) 
Ltd.,  meat-products’  and  bacon  manu¬ 
facturers  of  London  and  Manchester, 
has  been  appointed  a  member  of  the 
advisory  committee  of  the  National 
Pig  Progeny  Testing  Board.  Mr. 
Brett,  who  is  in  charge  of  Wall’s  bacon 
production,  is  himself  a  pig  breeder, 
farming  at  Stokenchurch,  near  High 
Wycombe,  and  a  leading  judge  of 
bacon  comp>etitions. 

* 

Mr.  H.  W.  H.  Icough,  who  recently 
retired  from  G.  A.  Harvey  and  Co. 
(London)  Ltd.  after  completing  50 
years’  service  with  the  company,  was 
presented  with  a  gift  by  the  firm’s 
managers  and  staff.  In  addition  to 
his  duties  at  Greenwich,  Mr.  Icough 
was  appx)inted  sales  manager  of  an  as¬ 
sociate  company,  William  Morrison 
and  Sons  Ltd.,  in  1947. 

Mr.  Icough  has  been  an  alderman  of 
the  Borough  of  Greenwich  for  a  great 
number  of  years  and  in  1953,  as  a  re¬ 


ward  for  25  years’  public  service,  he 
was  created  a  Freeman  of  the  Borough. 

* 

Mr.  Edwin  Thompson,  chairman  of 
Thompson  and  Capp>er  Ltd.,  manu¬ 
facturing  chemists,  sp>ecialising  in 
tablet  making  for  the  food  and  other 
industries,  and  Mrs.  Thompson  cele¬ 
brated  their  golden  wedding  recently, 
when  members  of  the  company's  staff 
made  the  presentation  of  a  gift  of  gold 
napkin  rings  engraved  with  the 
Thompson  family  crest.  Mr.  Thompi- 
son  was  the  founder  of  Manesty 
Machines  Ltd.,  formed  for  the  purpiose 
of  manufacturing  the  tablet  making 
machines  of  the  F.  J.  Stokes  Machine 
Co.  of  U.S.A.,  of  which  he  secured  the 
sole  agency  in  this  country  in  1906. 
Mr.  Thomp)son  sold  Manesty  Machines 
a  few  years  ago. 

* 

Riley  (IC)  Products  Ltd.,  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  International  Combustion 
(Holdings)  Ltd.,  announce  the  follow¬ 
ing  appxiintments  resulting  from  the 
death  of  their  chairman,  Mr.  Vernon 
Young,  f.c.i.s. 

Mr.  W.  Messer,  d.i.c.,  a.m.i.c.e., 
A.M.I.E.E.,  until  now  managing  direc¬ 
tor,  becomes  chairman. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Barnes,  m.inst.f., 
A.M.iNST.B.E.  (director),  becomes  man¬ 
aging  director. 

Mr.  j.  W.  Wray,  m.inst.f.,  a  direc¬ 
tor  of  International  Combustion  Pro¬ 
ducts  Ltd,  now  becomes  a  director  of 
Riley  (IC)  Products.  The  other  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  company  are:  Mr.  W. 
Grainger,  m.inst.f.  Mr.  H.  C. 
Short,  f.a.c.c.a. 

Mr.  a.  C.  Syrett,  a.m.i.mech.e., 
has  been  appiointed  general  sales 
manager, 

« 

Mr.  T.  M.  Smith  has  been  appxiinted 
managing  director  of  Alfred  Bird  and 
Sons,  in  succession  to  Mr.  G.  M. 
Laimbeer,  who  is  now  returning  to 
General  Foods  Corporation  in  America. 
Mr.  Smith,  at  37,  will  be  one  of  the 
youngest  managing  directors  of  any 
large  firm  in  the  country.  Mr.  Smith 
has  been  with  Alfred  Bird  in  Birming¬ 
ham  for  the  last  eight  years.  He 
formerly  worked  on  the  marketing 
side  of  General  Foods  in  America, 
coming  to  England  to  join  Bird’s  in 

1948  as  sales  promotion  manager.  In 

1949  he  became  sales  manager,  and  was 
appointed  as  marketing  director  in 
1954.  January  of  this  year  he  was 
promoted  to  assistant  managing  direc¬ 
tor,  in  which  piost  he  was  responsible 
for  purchasing,  personnel  and  research, 
and  was  supervisor  of  all  marketing 
activities  for  the  company. 

Mr.  John  Buck  has  been  appointed 
marketing  director  of  Bird’s.  Mr. 
Buck,  who  is  39,  has  been  working  for 
the  last  two  and  a  half  years  in  New 
York  with  the  international  division 
of  General  Foods  Corporation,  Before 
this  he  worked  for  Bird’s  in  Birming¬ 
ham  as  sales  promotion  manager. 
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B.F.M.I.R.A.  Reception 


Seen  at  the  reception  preceding  the  luncheon  and  annual  meeting  of  the 
British  Food  Manufacturing  Industries  Research  Association  in  London  on 
July  5  are  {left  to  right),  Mr.  R.  P.  Woollard  {London  Oil  Corporation.  Ltd.), 
chairman  of  the  Council,  Prof.  A.  C.  Frazer,  who  was  elected  president.  Sir 
Frank  Engledow,  the  retiring  president,  and  Dr.  H.  J.  Channon,  a  guest. 


Contaminated  bread  outbreak 

Bread  made  from  contaminated 
flour  was  the  cause  of  the  recent  out¬ 
break  of  food  poisoning  at  Pontardawe, 
reported  the  Minister  of  Health  in 
reply  to  a  question  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

The  contamination  is  thought  to 
have  occurred  during  transport  of  the 
flour  in  sacks.  Doctors  reported  59 
cases  but  there  were  probably  others 
mildly  affected.  Symptoms  varied 
with  the  amount  of  bread  consumed. 
Half  of  the  patients  became  uncon¬ 
scious  and  developed  sudden  fits  last¬ 
ing  several  minutes  with  recovery  of 
consciousness  in  a  15  to  30  min.  Less 
acute  cases  suffered  from  dizziness, 
weakness,  abdominal  discomfort  and 
nausea.  In  most  ca-ses  there  was  al¬ 
most  complete  recovery  in  24  hrs. 

Endrin  insecticide  has  been  identified 
as  the  contaminant. 


World  meat  trade  at  record  level 

The  volume  of  international  trade  in 
meat  last  year  reached  its  highest 
point  ever,  a  new  FAO  survey  shows. 

The  survey,  which  appears  in  the 
latest  issue  of  FAO’s  Monthly  Bulletin 
of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Statis¬ 
tics,  (No.  4,  1956),  estimates  that  the 
volume  of  meat  entering  international 
trade  last  year — expressed  in  carcass 
meat  equivalent  and  excluding  live 
animals — was  between  5%  and  6% 
higher  than  in  1954. 

The  greatest  rise  was  for  beef,  but 
exports  of  pigmeat,  lamb  and 
mutton  were  also  higher,  while  the 
volume  of  canned  meat  exports 
dropped  slightly.  With  some  countries 
still  to  provide  final  figures  for 
•955.  total  exports  of  all  categories  of 
meat  were  1,848,000  metric  tons 
against  1,741,000  tons  in  1954. 

Among  the  major  exporting  coun¬ 
tries,  Argentina  exported  in  1955  about 
60%  more  carcass  and  prepared  meat 
30%  more  canned  meat  than  in 


1954.  The  U.S.  exported  more  meat 
than  in  any  postwar  year  since  1947. 
Denmark’s  meat  exports  continued  to 
grow,  and  50%  more  live  cattle  were 
exported  than  in  1954.  The  Nether¬ 
lands  increased  carcass  and  prepared- 
meat  exports  by  50%,  and  raised  ex¬ 
ports  of  live  pigs  from  6,000  in  1954  to 
113,000  head  in  1955. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  sharp 
reductions  in  meat  shipments  from  Ire¬ 
land  and  Uruguay. 

Among  the  major  importing  coun¬ 
tries,  the  U.K.  imported  13%  more 
carcass  and  prepared  meat  and  5% 
more  canned  meat  in  1955  than  in 
1954- 

Total  West  German  imports,  in¬ 
cluding  the  meat  equivalent  of  Jive 
beasts,  rose  14%  over  1955.  Italian 
imports  of  beef  and  veal  and  of  cattle 
were  just  about  doubled,  and  imports 
of  pork  and  poultry  were  also  consider¬ 
ably  higher.  Switzerland  imported 
18,000  tons  of  meat  compared  with 
10,000  tons  in  1954,  imports  of 
cattle  were  much  larger  than  in  the 
previous  year. 

The  downward  trend  in  U.S.  im¬ 
ports  which  began  in  1952  continued 
through  1955,  3.nd  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
other  Eastern  European  countries  also 
reduced  their  1955  imports. 

During  the  last  year  the  average 
level  of  meat  export  prices  did  not 
change  much  from  the  previous  year. 

Obituary 

Mr.  Enrico  Facchino,  one  of  the 
best  known  figures  in  the  ice  cream 
manufacturing  industry  and  founder  of 
the  Birmingham  firm, of  Meddocream 
Ltd.  and  of  Facchino’s  Biscuits  Ltd., 
died  at  his  home  in  Birmingham  on 
June  14,  aged  83.  Mr.  Facchino  came 
to  this  country  from  Italy  in  1899, 
entering  the  food  industry  in  1919  and 
later  specialising  in  ice  cream  manu¬ 
facture  and  associate  products.  He 
leaves  four  sons  and  six  daughters. 


Rooklets  Received 

iJ^The  wide  range  of  mechanical  hand¬ 
ling  equipment  made  by  J.  Collis  and 
Sons  Ltd.,  is  described  in  a  new  illus¬ 
trated  folder.  The  machines  shown 
include  trucks,  stackers,  and  powered 
and  gravity-operated  conveyors  for 
working  in  any  direction. 

« 

What  do  you  expect  from  a  light¬ 
ing  specification?”  ask  the  Benjamin 
Electric  Co.  Ltd.,  on  the  cover  of  their 
new  leaflet,  and  proceed  to  answer  the 
question  by  explaining*  their  illuminat¬ 
ing  engineering  service  and  the  organ¬ 
isation  that  lies  behind  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  a  lighting  specification. 

« 

-^J^The  story  of  a  small  family  bakery 
business  which  has  grown  into  a  large 
public  company,  the  Avana  Associated 
Bakeries  Ltd.,  is  told  in  a  recent  issue 
of  Diofanfare,  house  organ  of  Trans¬ 
parent  Paper  Ltd.  Emphasis  is  laid 
on  the  packaging  of  the  bakery’s  pro¬ 
ducts  in  Diophane  cellulose  film. 

• 

-jl^The  food  aspects  of  their  Sorbester 
range  of  sorbitan  esters  are  described 
in  a  booklet  issued  by  Howards  of 
Ilford  Ltd.  It  deals  mainly  with  the 
legal  and  medical  aspects  of  the  use  of 
these  emulsifiers  in  human  consump¬ 
tion  and  stresses  their  advantages  in 
products  where  improvement  of  ap¬ 
pearance,  form,  palatability  and  keep¬ 
ing  properties  are  of  importance. 
Copies  of  this  and  a  companion  book¬ 
let  containing  a  general  description  of 
the  individual  emulsifiers  with  details, 
of  their  applications  and  properties, 
are  available  on  application  to 
Howards. 

* 

■jl^The  development  of  pineapple  can¬ 
ning  in  Kenya  is  the  theme  of  an  ela¬ 
borately  produced  coloured  brochure 
distributed  by  Pickering’s  Produce 
Canners  Ltd.  The  brochure  describes 
the  growing  and  canning  of  pineapples 
by  Kenya  Canners  Ltd.,  who  employ 
400  men  and  women  in  their  factory, 
and  the  part  played  by  Pickerings  who 
market  the  fruit  in  this  country.  En¬ 
titled  The  Beginning  of  an  Industry, 
the  booklet  also  traces  the  history  of 
Kenya  Canners  Ltd.,  which  began  in 
1949,  though  its  origins  go  back  more 
than  50  years  ago,  when  a  family  of 
settlers  started  planting  pineapples. 


Scottish  Food  Fair 

In  the  June,  1956,  issue  of  Food 
Manufacture,  p.  257,  a  reference 
was  made  to  certain  new  products  on 
display  at  the  Scottish  Fo^  Fair  and 
it  was  incorrectly  stated  that  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  for  Scotland 
showed  dehydrated  products  prepared 
by  Torry  Research  Station.  These 
products  were  in  fact  prepared  at  the 
experimental  factory  of  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture,  Fisheries  and  Food. 
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Food  News  Overseas 


Argentine  dairy  institute 

A  National  Dairy  Institute  has  been 
formed  in  the  Argentine.  It  will  be 
composed  of  representatives  drawn 
from  dairy  farming,  the  trade  and  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Livestock. 
Its  chief  task  will  be  to  improve  the 
quality  and  increase  the  quantity  of 
Argentine  dairy  produce. 


Siamese  sugar  factory 

A  $7  million  sugar  refinery  is  to  be 
*  built  in  the  Supanburi  district  of  Thai¬ 
land  by  the  National  Exonomic 
Development  Corporation.  The  Cor¬ 
poration  —  a  Government  -  sponsored 
organisation — plans  to  extend  sugar¬ 
cane  cultivation  in  this  area. 

Equipment  for  the  refinery  has  been 
ordered  from  a  French  company  which 
has  agreed  to  receive  payment  on 
credit  over  an  extended  period. 

Tubed  foods  for  Antarctic 

Sir  Edmund  Hillary,  who  is  leading 
the  New  Zealand  contingent  of  the 
Commonwealth  Trans- Antarctic  Ex¬ 
pedition,  has  asked  for  250  tubes  of 
varied  foodstuffs  to  be  sent  to  Ross 
Base.  Tubes  are  said  to  be  among  the 
most  convenient  food  packages  for 
mobile  “  corps  ”  as  they  eliminate 
wastage  and  can  be  easily  split  into 
appropriate  rations. 

A  further  220  tubes  will  be  among 
stores  for  the  expedition’s  Shackleton 
Base  leaving  later. 


New  factories  in  W.  Indies 

A  new  biscuit  factory,  being  built 
in  British  Guiana  by  Continental  Bis¬ 
cuit  Co.  Ltd.  (an  amalgamation  of 
Bermudez  Biscuit  Co.  Ltd.  of  Trini- 
day  and  West  Indian  Biscuit  Co.  Ltd. 
of  Barbadoes),  is  expected  to  be  in 
operation  by  September.  The  cost  of 
the  factory  is  over  half  a  million 
dollars.  U.S.  machinery  has  been  in¬ 
stalled. 

A  new  margarine  factory  is  to  be 
built  at  Providence,  East  Bank,  Deme- 
rara,  in  the  near  future.  Most  of  the 
machinery  is  already  in  the  colony  and 
early  production  is  anticipated. 


H  umidi  ty-temperature 

From  America  comes  the  news  that 
two  new  words  have  been  coined  and 
recommended  for  use  in  refrigeration 
and  air-conditioning.  The  new  words 
are  ”  Humit  ”  and  "  Humiture  ''  and 
they  refer  to  the  combined  measure¬ 


ment  of  temperature  and  humidity. 
Humiture  is  arrived  at,  by  adding  the 
degree  of  temperature  to  the  percen¬ 
tage  of  relative  humidity  and  dividing 
by  2,  and  Humit  is  the  unit  of  Humi¬ 
ture. 

An  instance  is  given  :  if  the  tempera¬ 
ture  is  qo®F.,  and  the  relative  humi- 
flity  50%!  the  Humiture  is  70  Humits. 
It  is  stated  that  comfortable  conditions 
exist  in  air-conditioning  when  the 
Humiture  is  between  60  and  75 
Humits.  Will  this  method  become 
pDpular? 


Spray-dried  milk  for  S.  Australia 

The  first  spray-drying  plan  for  milk 
in  South  Australia  has  been  installed 
in  a  new  dairy  factory  at  Mount  Com¬ 
pass  by  United  Co-operative  Dairy¬ 
men  Ltd.  All  other  milk-drying  plants 
in  South  Australia  use  the  roller  dry¬ 
ing  method. 

Several  advantages  are  claimed  for 
the  low  heat  spray  drying  process.  As 
the  milk  is  never  hotter  than  168® F. 
during  the  process,  there  is  no 
“  cooked  ”  or  “  scalded  ”  flavour  pre¬ 
sent  in  the  finished  product:  the 
method  also  produces  a  much  finer 
powder,  claimed  to  be  almost  100% 
soluble  in  water. 


Turkey  improves  her  fishing 
industiy 

Cold  stores,  quick-freezing  plants 
and  ice  factories  are  being  built  in 
Turkey  by  the  Government’s  Meat  and 
Fish  Office  in  an  effort  to  develop  the 
fishing  industry,  according  to  Dr.  A.  A. 
Dawson  who  has  been  making  a 
general  survey  of  fish  marketing  and 
distribution  in  Turkey  on  behalf  of 
the  F.A.O.  He  reports  that  a  major 
difficulty  in  the  modernisation  of  the 
industry  is  the  erratic  flow  of  fish  land¬ 
ings. 


Soft  drinks  and  sweets  for 
Gold  Coast 

A  new  Coco  Cola  bottling  plant  has 
been  set  up  in  Accra  by  Messrs.  A.  G. 
Leventis  and  is  now  in  production. 
Demand  has  been  heavy,  but  a  short¬ 
age  of  bottles  has  caused  some 
difficulty. 

A  new  company  has  also  recently 
been  formed  for  the  production  of  all 
kinds  of  confectionery,  such  as  boiled 
sweets,  nougat,  gums,  etc.  Production 
is  expected  to  start  in  about  six 
months’  time. 


Shell-less  eggs 

Scientists  at  Cornell  University, 
U.S. A.  are  experimenting  selling  eggs 
without  shells.  The  eggs  are  contained 
in  twelve-compartment  plastic  packets 
and  it  is  claimed  that  they  are  cheaper 
and  just  as  good  as  eggs  in  shell. 


Norway’s  fish  record 

The  value  of  Norwegian  exports  of 
fish  and  fish  products  for  the  current 
year  is  estimated  at  over  £^n  million, 
compared  with  million  for  1955. 

The  country’s  annual  fish  catch  is  nor¬ 
mally  about  1,500,000  tons.  This  year 
the  position  has  been  exceptionally 
good,  the  herring  fisheries  contributing 
a  record  yield. 


Banana  flakes  for  breakfast 

A  new  breakfast  food — "  banana 
flakes  ” — is  being  developed  in  Jamai¬ 
ca.  The  new  product  is  said  to  look 
like  thin  slices  of  dried  banana  and  to 
be  produced  in  a  coated,  crisp  flake 
while  retaining  the  natural  colour  and 
flavour  of  the  fruit. 

It  will  cost  about  the  same  as  stan¬ 
dard  breakfast  foods  of  the  cereal  type. 
The  suggested  pack  is  in  two  forms — 
sugar-coated  for  breakfast  and  paper- 
thin  for  cocktail  parties. 

Since  bananas  must  be  processed 
within  three  days  of  picking  to  ensure 
best  results,  the  manufacturing  will 
have  to  be  carried  out  in  Jamaica. 


Polish  egg  and  poultry  exports 

An  extensive  development  of  the  egg 
and  poultry  industry  has  taken  place 
in  Poland  during  the  past  six  years; 
an  egg  sorting  plant,  storage  depots, 
refrigerating  chambers,  an  egg  pulp  a 
and  egg  powder  factory  and  a  number  £ 
of  poultry  fattening  establishments  J 
have  been  added  to  its  potential  since  ' 
1950. 

egg-pulp,  and  table  poultry 
were  exported  in  quantity  to  Britain, 
Austria,  Germany  and  Switzerland  in, 
the  1950-55  period.  The  peak  of' 
egg  exports  was  reached  in  1953  when 
over  440  million  were  exported;  there¬ 
after  the  number  sent  abroad  was  re¬ 
duced  in  view  of  the  demand  from  the 
home  market.  The  average  annual 
export  of  table  poultry  during 
six-year  econoniic  plan  period  which 
ended  last  year  was  about  10,000  tons, 
and  egg  pulp  exports  averaged  from 
1,500  to  2,000  tons  annually. 
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lated  base.  In  front  of  the  heater  bar 
is  a  curved  metal  "  forming  ”  plate  to 
facilitate  folding  the  overlapping  film. 
The  heater  bar  is  tilted  forward  slightly 
so  that  it  is  virtually  an  extension  of 
the  “forming”  plate,  making  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  move  the  item  being  wrapped 
over  the  heater  bar  in  one  continuous 
sweep.  The  heater  is  wired  with  a 
single  element  and  can  be  run  on  either 
A.C.  or  D.C.  It  reaches  a  maximum 
temperature  suitable  for  the  standard 
heat  sealing  kinds  of  Cellophane.  The 
aid  costs  £g  los. 


Soft  drinks  in  squirts 

A  soft  drink  concentrate  in  a  i6-oz. 
aerosol  container  made  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Can  Company  is  being  sold  in  58 
major  American  markets  by  C.  C. 
Long  and  Son  Inc.,  of  Baltimore, 
under  the  name  Real  Kool. 

One  “  squirt  ”  of  the  concentrate — 
about  a  teaspoonful — will  make  a 
drink  with  the  addition  of  tap  water 
or  sparkling  water  and  ice.  The  con¬ 
centrates  are  in  seven  flavours — 
orange,  grape,  lemon-lime,  cola,  root 
beer,  strawberry  and  black  cherry. 
They  are  also  recommended  as  flavour¬ 
ings  for  puddings,  as  bases  for  punch 
or  for  hot  spiced  drinks. 


Tubular  polythene  packs 

One  way  of  making  polythene  is  to 
extrude  it  as  a  continuous  tube.  The 
Metal  Box  Co.  has  used  this  particular 
method  to  produce  Diothene  bags  in  a 
roll.  These  are  sold  under  the  name  of 
Perforoll  (British  Patent  No.  751.339). 
A  length  of  Diothene  tubing  is  sealed 
across  and  scored  across  with  perfora¬ 
tions  at  regular  intervals.  The  perfora¬ 
tions  are  just  below  the  seal,  which 
becomes  the  bottom  of  the  bag  when 
it  is  tom  off  the  roll.  Printed  rolls  are 
made  in  a  wide  range  of  sizes.  For 


Wrapping  aid 

A  wrapping  aid  to  simplify  the  over¬ 
wrapping  of  fibre  trays  in  cellulose  film 
has  been  designed  by  British  Cello¬ 
phane,  Ltd.  It  can  also  be  used  for 
overwrapping  cartons,  where  machine 
handling  would  not  be  economical  and 
as  a  general-purpose  sealing  aid. 

Known  as  the  B.C.L.  Bias-wrap  and 
sealing  aid,  it  consists  of  a  narrow 
heater  bar  mounted  on  a  solid  insu¬ 


Printed  roll  of  tubular  polythene 


pre-packaging  fresh  produce,  Diothene 
bags  are  much  easier  to  store  and  much 
quicker  to  handle  as  Perforoll,  which 
can  be  supplied  more  cheaply  than 
separate  bags  when  printed  in  up  to 
three  colours. 

Flat  Diothene  sheeting  is  also  sold 
in  Perforoll  form  for  other  types  of 
wrapping.  This  does  away  with  the 
extra  work  and  occasional  wastage  of 
film,  which  arise  when  sections  are  tom 
off  a  plain  roll  against  a  serrated  bar. 


Boiling  food  in  fUm  bags 

What  is  thought  to  be  the  first  boil- 
able  film  bag  is  being  used  by  a  New 
York  restaurant  to  sell  food  to  its  cus¬ 
tomers,  according  to  Modern  Packag¬ 
ing.  The  bag,  containing  food  speciali¬ 
ties  is  boiled  in  water  for  about  12  min. 
and  the  contents  are  then  ready  to 
serve. 

The  food  is  packaged  in  single¬ 
portion,  heat-sealed  pouches  formed 
from  a  lamination  of  polyester  and 
polyethylene  films — the  polyethylene 
on  the  inside  providing  the  heat  and 
the  polyester  on  the  outside  the  high- 
temperature  strength. 

The  laminated  film  is  prefabricated 
into  pouch-type  containers  and  heat 
sealed  on  three  sides.  The  fourth  or 
top  seal  is  machine  made  after  the  bags 
are  filled.  The  filled  bags  are  sold  in 
pre-cooked  frozen  form. 

The  first  four  foods  packaged  in 
this  way  include  beef  goulash  with 
noodles,  Swedish  meat  balls  with  herb 
cream  sauce,  broiled  Salisbury  steak 
with  mushrooms,  and  lentil  soup  with 
frankfurters.  Others  to  come  include 
corned  beef  and  cabbage,  lamb  stew 
and  sauerbraten. 


PACkIVG  FROZEV  CHICKEV 


The  ”  Cryovac  ”  method  of  chicken  packing  has  been  adopted  by  Grimsby 
Frozen  Products  Ltd.  at  their  recently  acquired  model  poultry  farm,  now  under¬ 
going  development  and  expansion.  The  chicken  can  be  cooked  in  the  actual 
iDrapping  with  the  seal  just  split  before  cooking  is  complete,  to  brown  the  bird. 
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New  Companies 

Stuait  Adams  (Food  Processors),  Ltd. 

(565947.)  ;^ioo.  Dirs. :  S.  and  Mrs.  G. 
Adams,  34,  London  Road,  Irelands  Cross, 
VVoore,  nr.  Crewe;  J.  V.  and  G.  Adams. 

Oanbury,  Ltd.  (567236.)  34,  South 

Molton  Street,  Ix>ndon,  W.i.  Agents  for 
and  mfrs.  of  and  dlrs.  in  produce  and 
foodstuffs  and  livestock  of  all  kinds,  etc. 
/i,ooo.  Subs.:  J.  J.  Kenny  and  M.  J. 
Maher. 

Glare  and  Pearson,  Ltd.  (565804.)  56, 
Hill  Street,  Middlesbrough.  Mfrs.  of 
and  dlrs.  in  sausage  skins  and  casings  of 
all  kinds.  ;^2,ooo.  Dirs. :  W.  Clare  and 

L.  A.  Rush. 

W.  Ooates  and  Co.,  Ltd.  (566048.) 
24/5,  Whitechapel  High  Street,  London, 
E.i.  Wine  and  spirit  mchts.  and  licensed 
victuallers,  etc.  ;^3o,ooo.  Subs. :  D.  W. 
and  Mrs.  P.  Clarke. 

Country  Wines,  Ltd.  (567069.)  York 
Bungalow,  Little  Wakering  Hall  Road, 
Gt.  Wakering,  Essex.  Brewers,  distillers, 
mfrs.  of  wines,  beers,  etc.  iy)o.  Dirs. : 

H.  F.  Ellis  (ch.)  and  D.  F.  Rayner. 
Essonla,  Ltd.  (566847.)  St.  Andrews 

Works,  Woodhead  Road,  Bradford.  Mfrs. 
of  and  wholesalers,  retailers  and  bottlers 
in  the  marketing  of  flavourings,  essences, 
etc.  >^10,000.  Permt.  dirs. :  F.  N.  and 
Doris  J .  Shields. 

Oibson  Dixon  (Soft  Drinks),  Ltd. 

<566571.)  6,  Gaol  Lane,  Halifax.  ;^i,ooo. 
Dirs. :  K.  G.  and  Doris  Dixon. 

O.  Greenwood  and  Co.,  Ltd.  (565845.) 

I,  March  Street,  Burnley,  Lancs.  Mfrs. 
of  soft  drinks,  essences,  squash,  mineral, 
table  and  aerated  water,  and  brewers  and 
maltsters,  etc.  £1.000.  Dirs.:  G.  Green¬ 
wood,  B.  Tattersall  and  H.  D.  Pickup. 

D.  and  J.  Lewis,  Ltd.  (565851.)  277, 
Londonderry  Road,  Warley,  Oldbury, 
Worcs.  Dlrs.  in  foods,  etc.  £i,ooo. 
Dirs. :  D.  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Lewis. 

Morry  Green,  Ltd.  (565938.)  13, 

Copthall  Avenue,  I.ondon,  E.C.2.  Whole¬ 
salers  and  retailers  of  fruit  and  green¬ 
grocery,  etc.  j^3,ooo.  Dirs.:  H.  Green 
and  E.  C.  Burrell. 

Merrypop  Corn  Co.,  Ltd.  (566015.) 
179,  High  Street,  Bromley,  Kent.  Com 
importers  and  preparers  of  com  in  sweet¬ 
meat  form,  etc.  £1,000.  Permt.  dirs.: 
C.  G.  and  Mrs.  E.  Hofman. 

Horfolk  Poultry  Packers,  Ltd.  (566632.) 
71,  The  Close,  Norwich.  £2,000.  Subs.: 

M.  E.  Peach  and  J.  M.  Place. 

Northray  Farm  Products,  Ltd.  (566814.) 

2a,  Abbey  Walk,  Grimsby.  To  carry  on 
bus.  of  freezing  fmit,  vegetables  and  food 
products  of  all  kinds,  etc.  ;^io,ooo. 
Dirs. :  R.  Caudwcll,  B.  T.  W'est  and 
G.  R.  Smith. 

Kosegrove  Meat  Co.,  Ltd.  (567287.) 
46,  Back  Rosegrove  Lane,  Burnley.  To 
take  over  bus.  of  a  mfr.  of  and  dir.  in 
cooked  and  prepared  meats  carried  on  at 
Burnley  by  R.  Massey,  etc.  ;^i,ooo. 
Dirs. :  R.  and  Mrs.  H.  Massey. 

Sunda  (London),  Ltd.  (566459.)  Mfrs., 
canners,  packers,  mchts.  and  vendors  of 
and  dlrs.  in  foodstuffs,  etc.  £1,000. 
Subs.:  S.  Disborough  (elk.)  and  J.  R.  S. 
Hadfield  (solr.),  18,  Austin  Friars,  Lon¬ 
don,  E.C.2. 

From  Jordan  and  Sons.  Limited,  Com¬ 
pany  Registration  Agents,  116,  Chancery 
Lane,  London,  W.C.2. 


The  Leonard  Hill  Technical 
Group  this  month 

Dairy  Engineering. — Welling¬ 
ton,  New  Zealand,  Sets  Pattern 
for  Municipal  Milk  Supply;  Con¬ 
tinuously  Working  Pasteurising 
Apparatus:  A  New  Creamery  at 
Bexhill;  Bulk  Milk  Collection 
Scheme  in  Scotland;  India’s  Big 
New  Dairy  Plant;  Handling  and 
Processing  of  Milk — A  Summary 
of  the  Problems. 

World  Crops. — Rice — An  Eco¬ 
nomic  and  Agronomic  Sum¬ 
mary;  Factors  Affecting  the 
World’s  Food  Supplies;  Changes 
in  the  Structure  of  West  Ger¬ 
man  Agriculture;  Precision  Sur¬ 
face  Drainage  for  Sugar-cane 
Land;  New  Methods  for  Testing 
Viability  of  Seeds;  Soviet  Agri¬ 
culture — Official  Urge  for  In¬ 
creased  Production;  Report  on 
the  French  Agricultural  Indus¬ 
try. 

.Manufacturing  Chemist.  — 
A  Critical  Survey  of  Automatic 
Titrators,  1;  Surface  Active 
Agents  in  Germicides;  Some  Re¬ 
cent  Progress  in  our  Knowledge 
of  Cystine;  Cosmetic  Engineer¬ 
ing,  3:  Progress  Reports:  Thera¬ 
peutics,  Disinfectants  and  Disin¬ 
fection,  Hormones. 

Petroleum.  —  Evaluation  of 
Crude  Oil  in  Egypt;  Cooling 
Water  for  Industry,  2;  Recent 
Trends  in  Oil  Geology,  4. 

Corrosion  Technology. — The 
Flame  Spraying  of  Metals  and 
Plastics:  A  Superficial  Glance  at 
the  Field  of  Corrosion;  The 
Cathodic  Protection  of  Under¬ 
ground  Steel;  Cathodic  Protec¬ 
tion  of  the  m.s.  Regent  Spring- 
box. 

Fibres. — Some  Soil-less  Cul¬ 
tured  Natural  Fibres;  World’s 
Most  Modern  Thread  Finishing 
Plant:  Balancing  High-Speed 

Textile  Spindles;  New  Tech¬ 
niques  and  Products  for  French 
Textile  Industries. 

Chemical  and  Process  Engin¬ 
eering. — Pneumatic  Tools  in 
Maintenance  Work;  A  Survey  of 
Swedish  Industry,  2 :  Chemical 
Industry;  Reconstruction  of  a 
Sulphuric  Acid  Plant  in  France; 
Cationic  and  Nonionic  Chemi¬ 
cals  Produced  in  Lancashire; 
Tank^,  Pits,  Vats — Make  them 
Safe:  Iceland’s  New  Chemical 
Works. 

Paint  .Manufacture. — Synthetic 
Organic  Pigments;  Amino  Coat¬ 
ing  Resins,  i;  Increasing  Re¬ 
search  Efficiency,  3:  Aircraft, 
Marine  and  Industrial  Finishes; 
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Trade  Marks 

APPLICATIONS 

CBENDOLA  . — 748,926.  Flavouring 
essences  (other  than  essential  oils). 
Thornton  and  Ross,  Ltd.,  The  Chemical 
Works,  Manchester  Road,  Linthwaite, 
Huddersfield. 

ENGEDURA. — 748.624.  Yeast  (for  food). 
Royal  Netherlands  Distilleries,  Water- 
ingseweg  i.  Delft,  Holland,  and  c/o  T.  B. 
Browne,  Ltd.,  117,  Piccadilly,  London. 
W.I. 

FOOTBALL  MINTS. — 747,959.  Choco¬ 
late  and  non-medicated  sugar  confec¬ 
tionery,  all  being  mint  flavoured.  Walter 
Pinless,  21,  Scott  Park  Road,  Burnley, 
Lancs. 

GATTIME. — 743,278.  Toffees.  James 
Keiller  and  Son,  Ltd.,  9.  Albert  Square, 
Dundee,  and  20,  Soho  Square,  London. 
W.I. 

GLEN  VALLEY. — 746,492.  Butter.  E. 
Cropper  and  Son,  Ltd.,  Bridgend  Ware¬ 
house,  Waterfoot,  Rossendale,  Lancs. 
GLUOODIN. — 746,532.  Glucose  and  non- 
medicated  preparations  principally  of 
glucose  for  use  as  food.  Glaxo  Labora¬ 
tories,  Ltd.,  891-995,  Greenford  Road, 
Greenford,  Middlesex. 

KITTOLUX. — 747,196.  Cat  foods.  Ulster 
Frnit  Products,  Ltd.,  Cranagill,  Annagh- 
more,  Co.  Armagh,  N.  Ireland. 
LUOULLUS. — 745,290.  Seasonings,  saf¬ 
fron  flavourings,  garlic  flavourings  and 
spices  (other  than  poultry  spice);  and 
745,291.  h'resh  herbs  and  fresh  vege¬ 
tables.  R.  Brooks  and  Go.,  27,  Maiden 
I.ane,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.2. 
NEOTOSE. — 748,842.  Non-alcoholic  car¬ 
bonated  drinks.  Tixer,  Ltd.,  Atlas  Works, 
Hollinwood  Avenue,  New  Moston,  Man- 
cticstcr. 

PALM  COURT.— 747,481.  Tea.  Good¬ 
win  Foster  Brown,  Ltd.,  Hall  Street, 
Dudley,  Worcs. 

PARTY  PIECE. — 747,615.  Tea,  coffee, 
chocolate  and  non-medicated  boiled  sugar 
confectionery.  Walter  Pinless,  21,  Scott 
Park  Road,  Burnley,  Lancs. 
RINGMASTER. — 749,265.  Port  wine  and 
sherry  wine.  Gilbert  and  John  Greenall, 
Ltd.,  The  Distillery,  26,  Bridge  Street, 
Warrington,  Lancs. 

SOUR  GRAPES. — 747,245.  Non-medi¬ 
cated  confectionery.  O.  de  Presto# 
Leeper,  Quality  Corner,  Broad  Street, 
Lyme  Regis,  Dorset. 

SUNBLEST. — 746,499.  Biscuits  (other 
than  for  animals),  cakes,  pastry,  floor 
confectionery,  ices,  baking  powder  and 
cereal  preparations.  Allied  Bakeries, 
Ltd.,  Weston  Centre,  40,  Berkeley  Square, 
I^ndon,  W.I. 

SOUTHERN  VALES.— 748,762.  Wines. 
Stephen  Smith  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  51,  Malmes¬ 
bury  Road,  Bow,  London,  E.3. 
STRONGARM. —746,767.  Beer,  ale, 
stout  and  porter.  J.  W.  Cameron  and  Co., 
Ltd.,  Lion  Brewery,  West  Hartlepool, 
Co.  Durham. 

SWEET  THOUGHTS.- 745.430.  Non- 
medicated  confectionery.  Quality  Foodi, 
Ltd.,  179/181,  Park  Avenue,  London, 

N.W.io. 

TOBLER  CLASSIQUE.— 747.444.  Choco¬ 
late,  chocolates  and  non-medicated  con¬ 
fectionery’.  Ohocolat  Tobler,  Ltd.,  20. 
Soho  Square,  Ixjndon,  W.i. 

VAN  COCKLES.  —748,798.  Prepare^ 
made  from  cereals  for  food.  OryiUl 
Confectionery  Co.,  Ltd.,  1-7,  Croft  Street, 
London,  S.1C.8. 
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Information  and  Advice 

This  Service  is  avaiiabie  to  subscribers  to  Food  Manufacture.  If  a  stamped  addressed  en¬ 
velope  is  enclosed  replies  wiU  be  sent  by  post,  but  enquiries  cannot  be  answered  by  telephone. 


Salad  cream 

B.7867.  Please  let  us  have  a  commercial  recipe  for  the 
manufacture  of  salad  cream.  (Blackpool,  Lancs.) 

If  you  have  a  stable  emulsion  and  your  oil  does  not 
contain  free  acid  it  should  keep  satisfactorily  if  bottled 
in  airtight  containers.  You  must  be  careful  to  avoid  beat¬ 
ing  air  into  the  mixture  and  to  prepare  it  under  perfectly 
hygienic  conditions;  utensils  must  be  dry.  The  vinegar, 
mustard  and  salt  will  act  as  preservatives.  Omitting 
flavouring  agents  which  do  not  affect  the  persistence  of 
the  emulsion,  the  following  is  a  typical  formula  : 

Per  cent. 


Oil . 75.0 

Salt . 1.5 

Egg  yolk  . .  . .  . .  8.0 

Mustard  ..  ..  ..  i.o 

Water  . 3.5 

Vinegar  ..  ..  ..  ii.o 


The  oil  is  dispersed  in  the  aqueous  phase  (water  and 
vinegar)  with  the  aid  of  the  emulsifying  agents,  (egg  yolk 
and  mustard)  and  a  high  speed  beater  of  the  wire  whisk 
type  or  homogeniser.  For  a  gallon  batch  the  egg  yolk 
and  solid  mixture  is  beaten  for  5  min.,  addition  of  oil 
takes  another  10  min.,  and  addition  of  the  vinegar  i  min. 
Finally  the  mixture  is  stirred  for  i  min.  at  slow  speed. 
The  beater  should  be  below  the  surface.  We  suggest  that 
you  reduce  the  oily  portion  if  the  flavour  is  too  oily.  Do 
not  let  any  oil  drip  into  the  finished  batch  as  this  will 
cause  separation. 

Sugared  egg  yolks 

®-7855-  Please  give  us  some  information  on  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  sweetened  frozen  egg  yolks.  (Milan,  Italy) 

The  sugar  concentration  used  should  be  about  10%  of 
the  weight  of  the  yolks.  Com  sugar  (dextrose  or  glucose) 
or  invert  sugar  are  said  to  be  more  effective  than  cane 
sugar  (sucrose)  in  eliminating  coagulation  of  the  egg  leci¬ 
thin,  which  is  the  main  difficulty  in  freezing  egg  yolks. 

The  eggs  used  for  freezing  are  chilled  and  then  candled 
to  eliminate  the  cracked  and  the  more  readily  detectable 
^iled  eggs.  The  eggs  are  then  broken  and  any  showing 
signs  of  deterioration  are  immediately  rejected.  Great 
care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  any  trace  of  the  bad  eggs 
coming  into  contact  with  the  shelled  eggs  for  freezing. 
Cracked  eggs  and  leakers  are  never  used.  Even  if  they 
show  no  sign  of  decomposition,  such  eggs  usually  con¬ 
tribute  a  high  bacterial  content  to  the  finished  product. 

For  both  whole  eggs  and  egg  yolks,  the  yolk  membrane 
is  first  broken  by  churning.  This  leaves  the  mass  homo¬ 
genous  and  also  affords  the  conditions  necessary  for  the 
addition  of  sugar  to  the  yolk.  The  egg  is  then  run  into 
containers  and  moved  to  the  freezing  chamber. 

Freezing  temperatures  between  —10*  and  —  40*F.  are 
usually  used,  often  in  combination  with  some  form  of 
rapid  air  movement.  The  main  objects  of  these  low  tem- 
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peratures  are  to  decrease  the  temjjerature  of  the  liquid 
rapidly  below  the  zone  of  bacterial  multiplication  and  to 
improve  the  uniformity  of  composition  of  the  frozen 
material  within  the  tin  (which  may  contain  up  to  40  lb. 
of  material).  In  the  U.S.A.  the  holding  or  storage  tem¬ 
perature  after  freezing  is  usually  0°F.  or  below,  but 
frozen  eggs  have  been  shipped  to  this  country  from  China 
at  i4'’F.  and  stored  at  that  temperature  after  arrival. 

Not  only  is  it  essential  to  minimise  the  multiplication 
of  bacteria  during  manufacture,  but  care  must  also  be 
taken  to  control  the  degree  of  separation  of  white  and 
yolk — commercially  prepared  yolk  always  contains  some 
white.  Otherwise  the  solid  content  of  the  yolk — which 
must  often  conform  to  a  specification — may  fluctuate 
considerably.  Plant  control  is  facilitated  by  the  use  of  a 
refractometer  for  the  rapid  estimation  of  solid  contents. 

In  some  plants  emulsification  and  filtration  are  com¬ 
bined  by  pumping  the  liquid  through  a  milk-type  line 
filter  fitted  with  a  mesh  of  stainless  steel;  two  filters  are 
placed  in  the  pipe  line  in  parallel,  one  being  used  while 
the  other  is  cleaned. 

Information  supplied 

The  Enquiry  Service  has  dealt  with  requests  for  the 
names  of  manufacturers  and  suppliers  of  plant,  ma¬ 
chinery  and  materials,  and  also  general  information  as 
follows : 

B.7797.  Information  on  the  manufacture  of  canned 
bread.  (Belfast) 

B.7798.  Literature  on  the  manufacture  of  vinegar.  (Bat- 
low,  N.S.W.) 

B.7800.  Advice  on  storing  eggs  for  long  periods.  (Nairobi. 
Kenya) 

B.7801.  Information  on  prepackaging  dried  fruits.  (Lon¬ 
don,  E.C.3) 

B.7802.  Manufacturers  of  vegetaole  cubing  attachments 
for  food  machinery.  (London,  W.2) 

B.7803.  Information  on  use  of  sodium  mono- glutamate. 
(London,  N.i) 

B.7804.  Suppliers  of  device  for  tying  knots  in  twine. 
(Kanturk,  Co.  Cork) 

B.7805.  Information  on  manufacture  of  Dutch  apple 
product.  (Auckland,  New  Zealand) 

B.7806.  Information  and  advice  on  grinding  curry  pow¬ 
der.  (Bristol) 

B.7807.  Formula  for  fruit  filling  for  pies  incorporating 
-  agar  agar.  (Huddersfield) 

B.7808.  Machinery  for  roasting  peanuts.  (Henley-on- 
Thames) 

B.7809.  Information  on  the  use  of  sodium  nitrate  tn 
meat  products.  (Darlington,  Co.  Durham) 

B.78TO.  Advice  on  manufacturing  salted  peanuts.  (Can¬ 
terbury,  Victoria) 

B.7811.  Information  on  manufacturers  of  fresh  and 
preserved  fruits.  (Verona,  Italy) 
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Recent  Patents 


COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED 

754,336.  Eiectronized  Chemicals  Cor¬ 
poration:  Treatment  of  food  substances. 
754.323.  R.  Bosch  Ges.  :  Ice  trays. 
754,146.  Frears,  Ltd.:  Packaging  of 
biscuits  and  similar  products. 

753.747*  Mortlock’s  Modern  Dairies, 
Ltd.  :  Beverages. 

753,769.  Food  Machinery  and  Chemical 
Corporation  :  Method  of  bleaching  cellu¬ 
lose  pulps. 

753.236.  H.  T.  Williams:  Receptacles 
for  preserves  and  similar  foodstuffs. 
752,886.  Wise  Potato  Chip  Co.  :  Method 
of  producing  protein  hydrolysate  from 
potatoes  and  potato  waste. 

753,040.  Rootry  Esploitatie  Mij  N.V.  : 
Margarine. 

752,922.  Armour  and  Co.  :  Method  for 
the  treatment  (d  milk  and  soft  curd  milk 
produced  thereby. 

752,994.  Continental  Can  Co.,  Inc.: 
Methc^  of  and  apparatus  for  packaging 
merchandise  in  flexible  bags. 

752,661.  National  Cylinder  Gas  Co.  : 
Confection  and  method  of  manufacture. 
752.579.  O.  W.  Christensson  :  Apparatus 
for  assembling  piles  of  unit  packages  for 
insertion  into  packing  cartons  or  cases. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  BRITISH  PATENTS 
Quick-cooking  rice 

Quick-cooking  rice  is  obtained  by 
hydrating  the  grains  in  stages  and  gelatin¬ 
ising  the  starch  throughout  at  an  inter¬ 
mediate  hydration  stage  by  heating  to  the 
gelatinising  temperature  in  the  absence  of 
excess  water. — 746,787.  General  Foods 
Corp. 

Substitute  meat 

F(xh1  products  having  a  texture  simu¬ 
lating  cooked  meat  products  consist  of  a 
cohesive  non-homogeneous  mass  compris¬ 
ing  substantially  discrete  particles  of  a 
chewy  protein  gel. — 746,859.  Unilever, 
Ltd. 

Popcorn  package 

Popcorn  kernels  fill  a  container,  and 
popping  oil  in  the  same  container  fills  the 
spaces  betwc*en  the  kernels. — 747,022. 
Rose  Kist  Foods,  Inc. 

Bags  for  tea,  coffee,  etc. 

A  strip  of  textile  material,  which  is  not 
thermoplastic  or  heat  sealable,  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  adjacent  pre-formed  individual 
pockets  which  are  open  along  a  longitu¬ 
dinal  edge  of  the  strip,  the  pockets  lieing 
opened  and  fille<l  in  succession,  the  edge 
then  being  folded  and  hem-sewn  to  close 
all  the  p:)ckets  for  subsequent  division 
into  bags. — 746,906.  E.  F.  lliscock. 

Bottle  handling  plant 

In  B.P.  747,138,  a  bottle-crating  and 
de-crating  device  comprises  a  bottle-grip- 
ping  and  lifting  head  which  is  secured  by 
a  transfer  arm  to  an  independently  ver¬ 
tically  reciprocable  member,  itself  con¬ 
nected  to  a  further  memljer  for  oscillation 
therewith  about  a  vertical  axis.  In  B.P. 
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747,140,  a  complete  mechanised  handling 
plant  comprises  a  crate  conveyor,  a  bottle 
de-crater  and  conveyor,  a  guide  for  trans¬ 
ferring  and  distributing  the  de-crated 
liottles  to  an  accumulator  conveyor,  a 
marshalling  device  for  forming  rows  of 
Ixjttles  and  feeding  them  to  a  washer, 
a  conveyor  for  feeding  washed  bottles 
through  a  filling  and  capping  unit,  and 
a  further  marshalling  device  and  a  Ixittle- 
crating  mcahine. — 747,138  and  747,140. 
Grail  am -Enoch  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  et  al. 

Filleting  fish 

Two  cuts  are  made,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  backlione  but  not  through  the  liack, 
followed  by  two  succes-sive  further  cuts  to 
sever  Ixith  the  backlione  aiul  the  back 
fin. — 747,117.  R.  G.  T.  liaader. 

Sausage-linking  machine 

A  stuffed  case  is  passed  through  a  link¬ 
forming  and  twisting  head  and  is  de¬ 
livered  to  the  interior  of  a  rotating  con¬ 
tainer  which  forms  the  length  of  links 
into  coils.  The  container  is  movable 
longitudinally  to  transfer  such  coils  to  a 
receiving  device. — 747,127.  L.  P.  Cross. 

Poultry  killing  device 

.An  apparatus  consists  of  a  receptacle 
for  a  bird  (e.g.  a  turkey)  with  its  head 
and  neck  projecting,  and  a  lever  mechan¬ 
ism  for  engaging  and  dislocating  the  neck. 
— 745.958.  G.  Ward  et  al. 

Chocolate  manufacture 

Crude  cocoa  liquid  is  intimately  mixed 
with  gas  {e.g.  air)  which  entrains  impuri¬ 
ties,  the  mixture  then  Iwing  immt*diatelv 
dispersed  into  particles  {e.g.  centrifugally) 
to  release  the  gas. — 747,217.  //.  L. 
Ricard. 

Treating  raw  poultry 

Improvement  in  flavour  of  fowl  flesh 
by  injecting  into  the  uncooked  flesh  at 
moderate  temperatures,  an  aqueous  liquid 
essentially  comprising  an  edible  gelling 
agent  and  mono  alkali  metal  salt  of  glu¬ 
tamic  acid  in  sufficient  concentration  to 
set  semi-solid  on  cooling. — 747,053.  Inter¬ 
national  .Minerals  and  Chemical  Corp. 

Poultry,  etc.,  plucking  machine 

A  rotary  plucking  blade  and  a  thumb 
unit,  mounted  for  oscillation  within  the 
orbit  of  the  bla<le,  cyclically  move  into 
gripping,  plucking  and  relea.sing  zones. 
The  thumri  unit  is  urged  resiliently  so 
that  an  acceleration  is  imparted  thereto 
in  the  plucking  direction  and  just  liefore 
gripping  relationship  is  established,  where¬ 
by  the  blade  and  thumb  unit  move  at 
substantially  the  same  velocity  when 
gripping  is  effected. — 747.355*  G. 

Rudd. 

Fish  meal  production 

A  cooking  an<l  partial  dehydration  step, 
which  produces  a  fibrous  mass  without 
visible  excess  moisture,  is  effected  by 
conveying  the  fish  in  a  cUised  cycle  while 
agitating  it. — 747.363.  S.  Hiller. 


Food  preservation 

Food  substances  having  a  rind,  skin, 
shell,  etc.,  covering  are  Iximbarded  with 
penetrating  ionising  radiation,  selected  so 
that  inactivation  of  decay-causing,  organ¬ 
isms  is  limited  to  such  covering. — 
745,962.  Eiectronized  Chemicals  Corp. 

V 

Sausage-skinning  machine 

In  B.P.  745.966,  a  skin-slitting  means 
has  an  associated  plough  member  which 
engages  between  the  skin  and  the  sausage, 
such  plough  having  an  internal  |)as.sage 
in  communication  with  a  supply  of  pres¬ 
sure  fluid.  In  B.P.  745,975,  a  jiower- 
operated  skin-withdrawing  mechanism  ad¬ 
jacent  the  skin-slitting  means  is  controlled 
by  a  device  which  is  actuated  by  the  con¬ 
tracted  skin  portion  at  the  rear  end  of  a 
sausage  to  cut  off  the  power  until  such 
portion  is  distenderl. — 745,96<)  and 
745.975.  Kartndge-Pak  Machine  Co. 

F.gg,  etc.,  grading  machine 

A  conveyor  system  incorporates  a 
weighing  mechanism  and  a  device  for 
r»*cording  the  quality  and  weight  of  each 
article,  discharging  mechanisms  lieing 
provided  at  pre-<letermined  points  along 
the  conveyor  for  discharging  an  article  at 
one  such  point  in  acconlance  with  the 
data  received  by  the  n-cording  device. — 
747.455.  Food  Machinery  and  Chemical 
Corp. 

Beverage  dispenser 

A  dis{x*nser  delivers  Ix'verage-filled 
drinking  cups,  the  lieverage  tx-ing  sup* 
plied  from  valve-controlled  containers  of 
pre-mixed  lieverage,  one  or  more  of  which 
are  pressurised. — 747,538.  Pepsi-Cola  Co. 

Dry  coffee  extracts 

A  solution  of  flavouring  substances 
from  roasted  coffee  in  an  organic  non¬ 
fatty  solvent  which  has  a  Ixiiling  point 
<  i(Xj®C.,  is  emulsified  in  an  aqueous 
coffee  extract,  and  the  emulsion  dried  to 
form  a  solid  product. — 744.757.  ‘Vi>o 
.■itomizer. 

Rice  polisher 

A  hojipt.r-fed  rotary  jxilishing  member 
has  a  pair  of  vertically  spaced  outer  walls 
tapereil  upwanlly  and  outwardly  and 
connected  by  a  shoulder,  a  co-acting 
bran-removing  wall  Ix-ing  parallel  to  the 
contour  of  such  member. — 744,792.  L 
Satake. 

Treating  coffee  beans 

Coffee  lieans  are  dried  in  a  circular  con¬ 
tainer  having  a  p«-rforated  fhxir  with  an 
untlerneath  air  supply.  Radial  rotating 
arms  each  carry  adjustable  spreader 
paddles. — 746,137.  /.  .V/.  Williams. 

Ice  cream 

A  band  or  ribixin  of  ice  cream  is 
formed  in  a  chilled  condition  on  a  mov*  , 
ing  conveyor,  cut  while  on  the  conveyor  j 
into  portions  by  a  reciprocal  cutter,  and 
thereafter  frozen  while  still  on  the  con¬ 
veyor. — 742,644.  /.  Lyons  and  Co., 

Lid. 
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•  Admul  Glyceryl  Monostearate 

•  Hymono  Concentrated 

Glyceryl  Monostearate 


•  Glyceryl  Mono-Oleatf 
•  Polyglyceryl  Esters 
•  Polyster 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  Advita  range 
of  mulsihers.  In  addition,  Advita  spe¬ 
cialise  in  the  manufacture  of  tailor 
made  emulsifiers  to  specific  require¬ 
ments.  For  further  information 
write  to : 


Advita 

...  thetj  Qte  spec/Q/ists  J 


ADVITA  LTD.,  2,  KINGSCOTE  ST..  LONDON.  E.C.4.  Tel.:  Cen  7474. 
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A  JV  e  w  Monthly  Publication 


We  are  on  the  threshold  of  a  second  Industrial  Revolution. 
The  great  developments  in  electronics,  and  similar  new 
techniques,  and  their  application  to  industry  in  recent 
years,  have  paved  the  way  for  Automation,  demonstrating 
the  practicability  of  devising  machines  which  are  self¬ 
acting  and  able,  in  a  large  measure,  to  think  for  themselves. 

AUTOMATION  IS  THE  SUBSTITUTION  OF  ELEC¬ 
TRONIC,  PNEUMATIC,  HYDRAULIC,  MECHANI¬ 
CAL  AND  ELECTRICAL  DEVICES  FOR  HUMAN 
ORGANS  OF  DECISION  AND  EFFORT. 

Note  the  last  phrase.  “Organs  of  decision  and  effort.”  This 
is  the  real  difference  between  automation  and  mechanisation. 

Automation,  with  its  promise  of  a  greater  abundance  of 
better  products,  will  be  progressively  applied  to  all  industries 
from  boots  to  baking,  from  laundries  to  laboratories,  from 
television  to  transj>ort.  No  industry  can  afford  to  ignore 
automation.  No  management  can  afford  to  say  “We  are  too 
small  for  Automation”. 


Every  applied  science  must  have  its  particular  organ, 
its  ear  and  its  mouthpiece,  and  it  is  with  this  object 
that  the  new  monthly  journal  AUTOMATION 
PROGRESS  is  being  published. 

AUTOMATION  PROGRESS  exclusively  devoted 
to  the  technical  aspects  of  automatic  production 
and  control.  Its  editorial  ix)licy  is  to  gather 
information  about  automatic  production  methods 
and  equipment  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  to 
make  this  knowledge  widely  available  to  manag^ 
ment  in  all  branches  of  industry. 

AUTOMATION  PROGRESS  is  a  publication 
of  the  Leonard  Hill  Technical  Group,  the  largest 
organization  of  its  kind  in  Britain,  publishers  of 
sixteen  technical  journals,  each  with  an  interna* 
tional  reputation  in  its  field.  The  Leonard  Hill 
Technical  Group,  with  its  large  editorial  and  expert 
consulting  staff^all  over  the  world,  has  unrivalled 
facilities  for  gathering  technical  information  about 
automation. 

Be  alert  to  this  great  revolution  in  industry  by 
subscribing  today. 


LEONARD  HILL  TECHNICAL  GROUP 

Stratford  House,  Eden  Street,  London,  N.W.l 


SUBSCRIPTION  RATES 


I  year  £2  10  od. 
3  yea"  £&  5  od. 
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shelve  them  with 


STORAGE 


PROBLEMS 


■  J  I  >  1  Fi 


Lundia  prefabricated  wooden  shelving  solves  your 
storage  problems.  It  is  strong,  adaptable  and  easily 
assembled — and  gives  you  full  use  of  every  inch  of 
your  storage  space. 


STRENGTH :  Weight  carrying  capacity 
equals  that  of  metal  shelving.  The 
angle  iron  inserts,  acting  as  shelf  bear* 
en,  give  added  firmness  and  strength. 

ADAPTABILITY:  There  are  seventeen 
different  sizes  of  shelf  and  five  different 
heights  of  frame.  A  shelving  unit  can 
be  constructed  to  fit  any  wall  space,  to 
within  six  inches.  All  the  shelves  are 
adjustable  every  two  inches. 

SIMPLE  SPEEDY  ASSEMBLY:  No 

tools  are  needed.  All  the  component 
parts  are  light  and  easily  handled. 
Anyone  can  erect  a  shelving  unit — 
neither  strength  nor  skiU  is  required. 

SMOOTH  FINISH:  No  nuts,  bolts  or 
other  projections  to  damage  the  goods 
stored  or  to  injure  people  working  at 
the  shelves. 


leave  it  to 


^  only  prefabricated  wooden  shelving  of  its  type  in  the  country. 

My  further  details  write  to:  REMPLOY  LIMITED  (DEPT.  F.M.) 
>5/28  Buckingham  Gate,  London,  S.W.  i.  Tel:  VIC  6621 


the  SAFE  way 
of  saying 

‘pestHmiination’  ' 

fs 

LONDON  FUa/IIGA  TIOM 

because  they  won’t 

tackle  the  job  unless  they  know  they  can  do  it. 

They  have  skilled  staff,  with  knowledge  based 
on  twenty-five  years  international  experience — 
and  they  stake  their  reputation  on  every  job. 

They  know  there  are  big  risks  involved 

i 

on  BOTH  sides  —  that’s  why  they  make  sure 
of  giving  satisfaction.  j 

It’s  SAFEST,  always,  to  say 
LONDON  FUMIGATION 

•IC  WAREHOUSES,  SHIPS.  FACTORIES.  STORED  PRODUCTS 

If  you  have  insect  pests  in  any  of  these,  it  will  pay  you 
to  get  in  touch  with  us.  Write  or  telephone  our 
nearest  branch  office — now. 


the  LOMDOM  FUMIGA TIOM  GO  LTD 


LONDON 

MANCHESTER 

BRISTOL 

Marlow  House, 

29  Minshull  St. 

Warriner*  Wharf, 

Lloyd’s  Avenue, 

Manchester  1 

Bristol  1 

London  E.C.3 

CENtral  0842 

Tel.  21341 

ROYal  7077-9 
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Ilu 

I  Edible  Oils  and  Fats 

i 

1  AND  ALLIED  MATERIALS 

I  For  the  Manufacture 

I  and  Preparation  of  Food  , 


S.  BRAMWELL  &  CO.,  LTD. 


FOUNDED  1875 


4  BROAD  STREET  PLACE 
LONDON,  E.C.2 
LONDON  WALL  5901 


PRODUCE  EXCHANGE 
MANCHESTER,  4 
BLACKFRIARS  6311 


ATLAS  SIFTERS  AND  MIXERS 

ideal  for  self-raising  _ 

Eour,  powders  etc.  SSSi^Mi 


The  highest  possible  yield  with  the  lowest 
operational  costs  combined  with  perfect  blend¬ 
ing  in  the  minimum  time .  make  the  Atlas 
Sifter  and  Mixer  a  popular  choice.  Designed 
by  Porteus  experts  and  bu'.lt  by  Porteus 
craftsmen,  the  Atlas  range  of  Sifters  and 
Mixers  represents  the  very  best  in  economy 
and  efficiency  of  operation. 


PORTEUS 


GEORGE  PORTEUS  &  SONS  (LEEDS)  LIMITED 
LEEDS  BRIDGE  WORKS  •  LEEDS  10 


Ixxviii 


Telephone:  22991 
Telegramt:  Elevator  Leeds 
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ABIX 


€teei  ^o*4/tae^  wUJk 

~  ADJUSTABLE  STEEL 


STORAGE  EQUIPMENT 
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THE  EFFICIENT  INEXPENSIVE  ANSWER 
TO  ANY  STORAGE  PROBLEM  ^ 

I  ABIX  STEEL  STORAGE  EQUIPMENT  it  tupplitd 
in  a  numb«r  of  INTERCHANGEABLE  Sundard 

I  Components :  from  thoM  an  infinite  variety  of  racks 
can  be  assembled  easily  and  rapidly  by  unskilled 
labour.  The  components  are  stove-enan>elled  olive 

I  green,  whilst  all  fixing  bolts  are  galvanised  or 
theradited. 


Nominal  Standard 
Dimensions: 
HEIGHT 

75'.  87',  99'.  HI*.  123' 
WIDTHS 
29'.  36'.  dB- 
DEPTHS 

r.  12'.  ir.  24',  36'.  4r 


METAL 


mm 


Any 

GAUGE 


Any 

MESH- 


ABIX  CYCLE  STANDS 


ABIX  Cycle  Stands  are  constructed  of  steel  throughout,  stove -enamel led 
green.  Roof  sheeting  it  normally  of  galvanised  corrugated  sheets.  K required, 
sheeting  can  be  supplied  in  Aluminium,  Asbestos  or  Robertson  Protected 
Metal. 


THERE  ARE 26 
DIFFERENT 
TYPES  FROM 
WHICH  TO 
CHOOSE 


The  illustra¬ 
tion  it  of  our 
Type  “B'’ttand  with 
12  inch  centres,  10 
feet  long,  capacity  20 
cycles.  This  type  of 
stand  it  popular  on 
account  of  the  small 
amount  of  ground 
space  covered  and  the 
generous  roof  cover. 


AB  X 


IBi 


Made  to  an  almost  limitless  range  of  speci¬ 
fications  ‘Harco’  Woven  Wire  provides  a 
satisfactory  solution  to  all  screening  and 
filtering  problems. 

‘Harco*  Woven  Wire 

ensures  accurate  control  of  quality,  and  maxi¬ 
mum  output  over  prolonged  periods  of  service. 

If  desired,  ‘Harco’  Wire  Cloth  can  be  supplied 
in  non-corroding  metals  and  alloys. 

Please  ask  for  Catalogue  No.  FD858. 


Horvey 


G.  A.  HARVEY  &  CO.  (LONDON)  LTD. 

Woolwich  Road.  London.  S.E.7  GREenwich  3232.  (22  lines) 
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•  TRANSPARENT  CELLULOSE  FILM  • 


MANUFACTURERS 

British 

Rayophane 

Ltd. 


WIGTO  N 
CUMBERLAND 

★  ★  ★ 


O  REELS  I  SHEETS  [COLOURLESS  I  COLOURED)  • 


RAYOPHANE 

FOR 

PROTECTION 

AND 

WRAP-APPEAL 

★  ★  * 

SOLE  SELLING  AGENTS  ; 

FELBER,  JUCKER 

&  CO.  LTD. 

LONDON  •  ThamM  Houm 
Qumii  St.  Plac.,  E.C4 
Td.:  aTY  I087(4liiiw) 

Gram* :  Falbar,  Stock,  London 

MANCHESTER:  29  Pmm  StrMt 
T.I.:  Blackfriars  3337  (6  Unm) 


Gram* :  Falbw  Mancha*tar 


SPEEDY”  Continuous  Cutting  Machine 


for 

GINGER 

SYRUPED  MELON 
PINEAPPLE 
DRIED  PEACHES 
BRAZILS 
WALNUTS 

FRESH  MARMALADE  PEEL 
CHERRIES 

SYRUPED  ORANGE  LEMON  PEEL 
CITRON 
also  for 

DICING  SLICED  VEGETABLES,  Etc. 


CONSULT 


WM.  BRIERLEY,  COLLIER  &  HARTLEY,  LTD. 

BORO  WORKS,  ROCHDALE  Telephone:  4181 

London  Office;  SUNRIDGE,  RUDEN  WAY,  ERSOM  DOWNS,  SURREY 
Telephone:  Burgh  Heath  2749 

EST.  1835 
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THE  LAW... 


The  Food  Hygiene 
Regulations  require 
that  food  handlers 
must  COVER 
CUTS  &  GRAZES 
WITH  A  WATER. 
PROOF  DRESSING 
to  prevent  contamin¬ 
ation  of  food. 

Dalmas  dressings 
are  completely 
Waterproof  and 
antiseptic,  flex  with 
every  movement,  yet 
stay  put  in  every 
position.  Available 
in  assorted  sizes. 
Be  safe  with  Dalmas. 


aji' 

•uT-l  •!  i 


me  FiRsr  namb  in  birst^aiv 


DENTOIITE 

+  Sf*lf~Slvrilisintf  + 

EMULSION  PAINT 

CTTi/t^  pCtlrVC 
/(jUvoC  c/yu 


★  The  finest  PVA  Emulsion  Paint — plus 
“Self-Sterilising”  properties  AT  NO 
ADDITIONAL  COST. 

★  A  “one  coat”  covering  paint — one  coat 
over  similar  colour  gives  complete 
obliteration. 

★  Manufactured  by  a  special  process 
(World  Patents  applied  for)  which 
makes  the  finish  “self-sterilising” — i.e. 
it  destroys  disease-producing  germs 
and  continues  to  do  so  throughout  its 
entire  life — a  special  fungicidal  grade 
is  available. 

★  All  claims  confirmed  by  the  National 
Research  Association  and  Scientific 
Authorities  throughout  the  world — 
copies  of  their  reports  and  technical 
literature  available  on  request. 

★  Non-poisonous,  odourless  and  dries  in 
about  2  hours  with  a  beautiful  satin 
finish. 

Available  in  thirty  washable  light-fast 
attractive  shades. 

Produced  by  the  Makers  of 

DENTONAMEL 


IgUURPROOt 


K 


naiMsiB 


FROM  ALL  CHEMISTS 

I/-  POCKET  SIZE 

2/6  FAMILY  SIZE 

Write  to  us  direct  for 
particulars  of  the  larger 
quantity  tins  available. 


dalmas  ltd.,  junior  street,  LEICESTER.  Established  1823. 

9,56 
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TKADE  mark 


DENTON  EDWARDS  PAINTS 

LIMITED 

Paint  and  V'arnish  Makers  for  over  160  >cars 
ABBEY  ROAD  BARKING  •  ESSEX 

Telephone:  Rippleway  3871  (10  lines) 
Telegrams  EDLACA,  BARKING 


See  ALBRO  for  Fillers  &  Cappers 

ALBRO  PUTS  THE  LID  ON  IT 

quickly  and  securely 

ALBRO  Lidding  and  Stoppering  machines 
press  composition  or  metal-topped  corks,  hard 
taper  corks  or  glass  stoppers  into  all  sizes  and 
shapes  of  bottles  and  lever  lids  into  a  wide 
range  of  tins. 

ALBRO  Lidding  and  Stoppering  machines — 
used  by  many  well-known  food  packers, 
bottlers  of  wines,  spirits  and  toft  drinks,  manu¬ 
facturing  chemists  and  paint  manufacturers — 

.  handle  any  output  efficiently,  without  con¬ 
gestion  and  without  damage. 

Ask  for  full  details  or,  better  still,  a  demonstration. 

ALBRO  FILLERS  &  ENGINEERING  CO.  LTD.,  WHARF  ROAD.  PONDERS  END,  MIDDX. 

Telephom:  Howard  2622  Telegrams:  Albromach,  Enfield 


I  •  strokes  per 

•  Double-action  flexing  attachment 

•  Automatic  double-sheet  ejection. 

fmi  Automatic  Bodymaker 

Socletd  Napoletana  FABBRICA  MACCHINE  INDUSTRIAL!,  Via  Gianturco  3/— NAPLES.  TeL:  53990-53309 
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Responsible  men  throughout  industry 
look  for  quality  when  they  buy,  and  UNITED 
is  the  name  that  guarantees  quality  wirecloth. 
They  know  that  UNITED  can  offer  large  stocks  or 
have  meshes  woven  specially  -  exact 
to  specification. 


THE  UNITED  WIRE  WORKS  LTD. 

GRANTON  •  EDINBURGH  S 

T«l«ir«m»  &  Cables  i  SCOTIA,  EDINBURGH,  TELEX 
Telephone :  GRANTON  83245 
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METAL 


DETECTOR 


The  LOMA  neui  uetector 
mounted  on  its  own  conveyor,  thus 
making  it  an  independent  unit.  ^ 

Where  seasonal  products  are  con- 
cerned  it  is  easily  transported  to 
whichever  line  is  in  operation. 

For  detecting  the  presence  of  ferrous  or  non* 
ferrous  metal  in  non-metallic  materials.  Can  be 
arranged  to  stop  conveyor,  mark  or  reject  contamin* 
ated  material.  It  can  be  applied  to  most  products  where 
the  pack  is  non-metallic,  otherwise  detection  is  arranged 
prior  to  packing  stage. 


THE  «<MECHOMA” 

LIGHT  DUTY  PORTABLE  CONVEYOR 


METAL  DETECTORS 


INVEST  IN  THE  BEST! 


“  UNIMATIC  ” 

The  illustration  shows  body  and  all  round  neck  labels  being 
affixed  simultaneously  to  Heinz  salad  cream  bottles.  The 
Purdy  “Unimatic”  labeller  can  equally  well  be  fitted  to 
handle  round,  oval,  square  and  many  other  shaped 
containers  and  to  do  single  or  multi-label  work,  labels, 
with  certain  exceptions,  being  gummed  over  entire  surface 
to  ensure  perfect  adhesion.  The  machine,  which  has  a 
variable  speed  drive,  is  fully  automatic  in  operation. 
Maximum  output  up  to  65  per  minute  dependent  to  a 
great  extent  on  the  work  handled,  estimates  being  given 
when  samples  of  such  are  submitted  to  us. 


THE  EXPERIENCE  OF  HALF  A  CENTURY  IS  AT  YOUR  SERVICE 


PURDY  MACHINERY  CO.  LTD. 

'Phone  'Grams:  ASSOCIATED  WITH  FARROW  A  JACKSON  LTD.  KOYal  8401 

41-42  PRESCOT  STREET,  LONDON.  E.l  — — 


T.MDUCHE 

Almonds,  Hazelnuts  &c. 

Cocoa  Butter 
Agar-Agar 
Gum  Arabic 
Glace  Cherries 
Ginger 

Desiccated  Coconut 
Egg  Products 
Tartaric  &  Citric  Acid 

ADELAIDE  HOUSE,  LONDON  EC4  Tel:  MANSION  HOUSE  7681  Alio  at  GLASGOW  4e  MANCHESTER 


Established  in  18^7 

Gelatines 
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'Morton'  Ti 
Petrol  Driven, 


•  Morton  ’  Centrifugal  Pump¬ 
ing  set.  Capacities  up  to  37, 000 
C.P.H.  Heads  up  to  ISO  ft. 


. .  RIGHT 
TO  THE 
POIHT 
OF  SALE 


specially  designed  and  manufactured  for 
Food,  Dairy,  Brewing  B  Chemical  Industries. 

For  all  liquids  requiring  absolute  clean* 
liness.  Can  be  dismantled  and  cleaned 
easily  by  unskilled  labour.  We  will  be 
pleased  to  advise  on  pumping  arrange¬ 
ments  to  suit  your  needs.  Write  for 
details  of  our  full  range. 


TmtSOHUNT. 


•  mealM 

•  CodeM 

•  Identifier 
•  Brandr 

•  Advertirer 
•  lnrtruet.r 
•  Aamer 


‘Morton  ’  Portable  Pumps 
Petrol  Driven. 


'Merton'  Motor  Driven  Rotary 
Pump  dismantled  for  cleaning. 


SELF-ADHESIVE 
PRINTED  TAPE 


•lOIIA  tntlMIIKROA  A  CO.  LTD., 
THE  PACKAGING  TAPE  CENTRE, 
ALBERT  EMBANKMENT  •  LONDON,  S.E 

Tel :  RELiance  7600  (10  lines) 


ROBERT  MORTON  &  CO.  LIMITED 

TRENT  WORKS,  BURTON-ON-TRENT 

PhoM :  BorioB-OD-Tmti  A093-4  OimBM ;  Morioo  Barioo-on-Tr«at 
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VISCQ 


STEELSHELL 


I 


Phone: 

CROydon  4181 


Far  better  and  cheaper  to  put  in 
a  “  Visco  ”  Steelshell  Cooler  than 
to  continue  to  use  Mains  water  for 
cooling  diesels,  compressors,  con¬ 
densers,  etc.  With  a  “Visco”  cooler 
the  same  water  is  used  again  and 
again.  In  praaice,  it  saves  about 
97%  of  cooling  water  consumption. 
Any  odd  corner  of  your  works  will 
accommodate  one  of  these  small 
units. 

We  make  all  sizes  from  250  g.p.h. 
up.  Write  for  list  and  quotation. 

Photo: — by  courtesy  of  Frozen  Confections  Ltd. 
The  “  Visco  ”  Cooler  can  be  seen  in  the  passage 
through  the  open  doors. 


mVISCO 

.ENGINEERING  CQUB 


'STAFFORD  ROAD  •  CROYDON 


WILLIAM  BRYAN  LTD 

JXixest  QiiaUtif 


PEPPER  &  SPICES  ^ 

MACE,  NUTMEGS,  GINGER,  CINNAMON,  ETC. 


HERBS 

VEGETABLE  EXTRACT 


KIBBLED  ONIONS 

ONION  POWDER 


Send  your  enquiries  to: 


3  LOVAT  LANE 

EASTCHEAP,  LONDON.  E.C.3 

TELEPHONE  NO.:  fAAN  1457.  TELEGRAPHIC  ADDRESS:  VOLTZINE,  BILGATE,  LONDON 
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Not  only  will  you  save  money,  but  you  will  get  first-class 
Overalls  made  by  specialists,  in  various  materials  to 
suit  your  needs.  All  styles  for  both  men  and  women 
for  Factory.  Office,  Canteens,  etc.  in  good  quality 
DRILL  •  NYLON  •  POPLIN  •  TERYLENE.  etc. 
Remember  Shuttle  for  Overalls  for  service. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 
INDUSTRIAL  OVERALLS 


FMrecr/yf  b/u/ 
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ASHLEY  WORKS,  ASH  ROAD 
STRATFORD,  LONDON,  E.I5 

Telephone :  Maryland  1332;3 


ONLY  CLEAN  AIR  CAN  REACH 
YOUR  PRODUCT  FROM  THIS  PUMP! 

^  MSH  HYTOR  ’  CLEAN  AIR  COMPRESSOR 


Rtfd.  Tr»4«  Mark 


ITS  THE  SCRUBBING  ACTION  OF  THE  LIQUID  SEAL 
AND  ENTIRE  ABSENCE  OF  INTERNAL  LUBRICATION 


NO  FILTERS 
OR  AFTER  COOLERS 


ONE  MOVING  PART 
NO  METALLIC  CONTACT 


British  Made 

By  NASH  ENGINEERING  CO.  (Great  BriUin)  LTD. 

Further  details  with  pleasure  from  Sole  Agents  and  Service  Engineers  for  BRITISH  ISLES 

NORMAN  ENGINEERING  COMPANY 


NCAO  OFPICK:  Hytor  Wtfka,  C«mm«rM  Way,  Parlay  Way.  Craytaa 
NORTNtRN  OrPICE:  t73  Rayal  Cxckaaga.  Maackaator,  2 


Talafkana:  Cray  tea  tSTS-t 

Ttlayliaaa:  Rlacktriara  1033 


w 


i»s] 


AUTOMATION  MEANS 
ELECTROPOWER  GEARS. 


SLO-REV  UNITS 

This  range  of  units  can  be  offered  in  a  large  number  of  sizes  either  Foot  or 
Flange  Mounted,  Motorised,  or  as  independent  Speed  Reducers,  with  ratios 
from  184.2:1  to  1,593,413.632:1.  Similar  types  are  available  with  ratios  up  to  2:1, 

Also  we  can  offer  Speed  Increase  Gears. 

Geared  Units  of  Flange  or  Foot  Mounting,  with  Contra  Rotating  Co-axial 
shafts  of  either  the  same  or  different  speeds. 

EIe€iropower..^. 


KINGSBURY  WORKS,  KINGSBURY  ROAD,  LONDON,  N.W.9 

Ttlaphonc:  COLindaU  4«2l-3  T«l«(ratiis:  LEKTROPOWA.  HYDE.  LONDON 


Textiles  in  Mndustrf/ 


The  new  journal  for  the  users  of 
industrial  fibres  and  textiles 


PUBLISHED 


MONTHLY 


Here  is  described  the  processing  and  application  of  fibres,  yarns  and  fabrics  in  the  very  important 
non-apparel  and  non-household  fabrics  field — the  use  of  these  materials  for  industrial  purposes. 
In  some  cases  more  than  half  the  output  of  textiles  go  to  industry.  Take  for  example  ropes  and 
cordage,  filter  cloths,  tyre  cords,  belting,  insulating  materials,  tarpaulins  and  netting  —  there  are  over 
a  hundred  uses  and  the  list  is  still  growing.  TEXTILES  in  INDUSTRY  tells  you  the  scope  and 

limitations  of  new  and  established  textiles  for  these  industrial 
products  in  a  clear  and  up-to-date  fashion. 


Please  send  for  a  speci¬ 
men  copy  and  details  of 
our  unique  offer  to  new 
subscribers 


M^eonard  HUM  Limited 


9  Eden  Street  London  N*W*1 
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DO  YOU  GRADE  AT  A  PROFIT? 

G  U  N  S  O  N  ’  S 
S  O  RT  E  X 

PATENTED  AUTOMATIC  ELECTRONIC  COLOUR  SEPARATOR 

Will  sort  for  you  by  colour  for  approx.  I  /6  per  ton 


Sturdy,  self-contained 
Width  17*  Length  45* 
Height  60* 


Single  or  Batch  operation 
Good  spares  service 
Clean  &  simple  to  use 


Model,  Type  G.2.  which  has  been  tested  under  conditions  of  tropical 
heat  and  humidity  by  the  British  Government,  will  sort  to  any  set 
degree  Coffee  and  all  edible  beans,  peas,  maize,  various  nuts,  i.e. 
ground>nuts,  almonds  etc.  We  would  welcome  a  2  lb.  sample  for 
sorting  and  invite  you  to  call  personally  at  our  London  Works  for 
a  working  demonstration 

R.  W.  GUNSON  (SEEDS)  LTD. 

(PATENTEES  AND  SOLE  ASAAEAS) 

20/21  ST.  DUNSTAN’S  HILL  *  LONDON  E.C.3  •  ENGLAND 

U.K.  Pattnt  No.  617276  U.S.A.  Patent  No.  2536693  and  othtr  World  founts 


3.  Dc  Laval  Ccntrirugal  Clariflen 
Type  K2I239S  at  the  well  known 
factory  of  Messrs.  H.  W.  Carter  A 
Co.  Ltd.,  makers  of  *  Ribena '. 


lAVAl 


CEKTRIFU6AL 


large 


SLUDSB  SPACe  clakifibk 


The  efficient,  speedy,  and  economical  solution  to 
the  clarification  of  liquids  with  a  higher  sludge  content.  ^ 
Special  features 


ALSO  AVAILABLE 
Type  L2930S  Sludge 
Space  18  litres. 


Large  sludge  space 
Paring  disc  discharge 

High  Capacity 
Construction 


Capacity  for  65  litres  of  solids 
Giving  non-aerated  liquid 
under  pressure 
up  to  2000  g.p.h. 
all  stainless  if  required. 


Typical  Applkatioa 
Clarification  of  Beer  wort; 
Pharmaceutical  extracts; 
Apple  juice;  Molasses;  Whey; 
Alginates;  Syrups; 

Caustic  lyes; 

Dry  Cleaning  solvents;  etc. 


Consult  Dc  Laval  and  have  the  choice  of  over  100  current  centrifuge  designs  for  your  separation  proMcw. 
ENCINEERING  division  •  ALFA4AVAL  CO.  LTD.  *  GREAT  WEST  ROAD  •  IRENTFORO .  MIDDLESEX  •  PHONE  EALING  Oil* 
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PALLETS  &  STILLAGES 


/  This  stillage  is 

used  extensive!/ 
by  food  manufacturers. 


Pallets  of 
all  types — flat, 
post,  box,  rigid  or 
collapsible 


We  would  like  to  help  you 
with  your  pallet  and  stillage  problems. 
All  work  is  carried  out  in  our  own 
Works  —  either  to  your  specification 
or  we  will  gladly  make  suggestions  and 
design  to  suit  particular  requirements. 

Repair  work  is  also  undertaken. 


For  further  particulars— ask  for  our 
Representlve  to  call. 


STAR  WELDING  CO. 

4t.HARLESTON  STREET.  SHEFFIELD  4] 

TltirHOMIi  tMimiLO  17*11 


GRINDING  MILLS 


Mills  for  the  reduction 
of  ell  types  of  materials 
in  food  manufacture. 
Illustrated  is  our  No.  3 
size  Impact  Grinder 
complete  with  feeder 
and  suiuble  for  grind- 
inf  all  types  of  dry 
materials  such  as  sugar, 
cereals,  roots,  spices, 
etc.,  to  a  fine  powder. 
These  mills  are  available 
In  five  sizes  to  deal  with 
capacities  of  from  a  few 
cwu.  to  7  or  8  tons 
per  hour. 


W.  S.  BARRON  &  SON,  LIMITED 


GLOUCESTER 


BarroR,  GloucaK«r 


INSTRUMENTS 


Projeciion  Hpfraeiomeier 

for  lams,  mofosses,  moH  extracts,  and 
other  difficult  substances. 


Two  imporunt  additions  are  now  incorporated  in 
this  instrument,  and  can  be  fitted  if  required  : 

(a)  By  means  of  an  additional  optical  system  the 
range  of  the  instrument  can  b^  increased  to 
cover  sugar  percentage  between  0 — 90  % 

(b)  A  temperature  control  can  be  provided  for 
the  iiquid  under  test,  or  a  continuous  flow 
cell  if  required. 

Full  particulars  from  the  makers: 

BpUingham  &  Sianiey 

DEPT.  FM,  71  HORNSEY  RISE.  LONDON.  N.l» 

PHONE:  ARCHWAY  2270 
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FOR  CONTINUOUS  BLENDING 


PRECISION 


in  any  proportion  and  capacity  from  zero  to 
maximum  of  a  multipie  number  of  fluids  of 
very  different  viscosities  and  temperatures. 


Repeat  orders  have  been  received  for  the  Unit 
illustrated,  which  consists  of  three  Pumps  in 
stainless  steel,  of  different  capacities,  each  fitted 
with  micro-variable  stroke  control,  which  can 
be  set  by  hand  whilst  running  after  analysis  of 
primary  fluids,  so  that  the  final  product  meets 
the  exact  specification  required. 

Each  Pump  speed  is  calculated  to  give  similar 
high  volumetric  efiicieiKies  regardless  of  widely 
different  temperatures  and  viscosities. 

Drive  is  by  variable-speed  motor  so  that  the 
rate  of  delivery  of  mixture  can  be  controlled 
over  a  wide  range  whilst  maintaining  the  blend. 


Units  vrttk  up  to  tight  Pumps  drittn  by  out 
motor  hart  bttm  suppUtd.  wt  offtr  puick  do- 
ttrtrits  of  our  slaudard  raugt  of  diaphragm 
aud  pluugtr  Pumps,  aud  will  gladly  htip  you 
withprohltms  that  may  rtguirt  sptcialdtsigms. 


E.C.D.  LIMITED 
TONBRIDGE 

TELEPHONE:  TONBRIDGE  2237/8/9 


«  ENGINEERS 
KENT 

TELEGRAMS:  TONMIL,  TONBRIDGE 


Do  you  yearn  to  sit  upon  a  star, 

And  gaze  with  rapture  at  theearth  below? 

Well  if  you  did  you’d  see  from  far, 

Where  those  who  seek  the  best  must  go. 

( You  would  also  be  somewhat 
uncomfortable) 

Seriously — we  can  supply  some  extremely  good 

FLAVOURING  ESSENCES 

and  some  excellent 

.  FOODSTUFF  COLOURS 

(All  in  the  permitted  list,  of  course) 


THE  CONFEaiONERS’  VEGETABLE 
COLOURS  &  FRUIT  ESSENCES  Co.  Ltd. 

■EMINA  WORKS,  43a  WHITE  POST  LANE,  HACKNEY  WICK 

Tel.  Amhurst  2274  LONDON,  E.9.  Cables:  Haimleu  London 


CANNING  TOWN  GLASS  WORKS  LTD.. 
30-34  NEW  BRIDGE  STREET,  E.C.4 

Telephene:  CENTML  5342-5  Teletrams:  ORTAO.  LUO.  LONDON 

WORKS:  CARNINO  TOWN,  E.IS  and  QHEENROROUOH,  KENT 


KEEP  YOUR  FACTORY 
CLEAN  BY  IMMEDIATE 
INCINERATION  OF 
ALL  DIRT  AND 
WASTE  MATERIAL 

We  can  supply 
Incinerator  Plant 
to  meet  all 
requirements 

THE 

INCINERATOR  COMPANY  LTD 

BELGRAVIA  CHAMBERS,  72  VICTORIA  STREET 
LONDON.  S.W.I 


LAROR  OUTPUT.  Uien  con- 
finn  that  the  Jackaon.Oockatt 
Granulator  haa  an  output  four  to 
fire  timca  greater  than  any  other. 

ROBUST  A  DURABLE.  SuppUed 
with  Stainleai  Steel  parta  where  in 
contact  with  the  material  being 
granulated.  Long  life  of  the  meah 
ia  guaranteed. 


QUIET  IN  OPERATION.  AU 
gearing  ia  encloaed  in  oil  bath— no 
neaae  nipplea  or  other  external 
lubrication  required. 

EFFICIENT.  DEPENDABLE, 
EASILY  CLEANED.  AU  pm 

working  on  the  material  being 
granulated  can  be  eaaily  and  quic^ 
oiamaniled  for  thorough  wuhing 
arithout  uae  of  apannera. 


Alta  Filling  Modiines,  Granulators  for  dry  materials,  and  Lidding  Machines. 

J.  G.  JACKSON  &  CROCKAn  LTD. 

NITSHILL  ROAD,  THORNIIEBANK,  GLASGOW 

Tel.:  GIPfnock  0391  Croiw.-  “lAKCRO  THORNLIEBANK" 
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Measure  moisture  content  the  easy  way 


EMPTY 


READ 


It’s  as  simple  as  ABC  to  check  the  amount 
of  moisture  in  a  scoop  of  barley,  oatfeed,  split  peas, 
tea,  malt,  lentils  or  any  other  solid  food.  All  you 
do  is  pour  a  scoopful  into  the  Baldwin  “NPL” 
Moisture  Meter,  read  the  dial  and  empty  the  pan. 
Meters  can  be  supplied  for  either  direct  reading  of 
any  one  food  or  with  charts  for  measurement  of 
many  kinds.  Ask  for  LEAFLET  B-105  which  gives 
full  details. 

imiruments 

BALDWIN  INSTRUMENT  COMPANY  LTD. 
DARTFORD  •  KENT  Telephone:  Dartford  2948 


baLDWIpT 

sewnti 
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WHAT  IT  SAVES  YOU  IN  WAGES  PAYS  FOR  ITS  COST 


“CLOSE-O-MAT”  and  “CONVEY-O-MAT” 

CARTON  CLOSING  MACHINES 


peters  a  CO.  LTD.,  ENGINEERS,  SLOUGH,  ENGL.4ND.  Telephone:  SLOugh  23201.  Telegrams:  “Peters”,  Slough. 


With  a  ‘‘ Close -O-Mat”,  coupled 
to  a  “Convey-O-Mat”  and  only 
the  part  time  of  one  operator, 
you  can  set-up  any  size  of 
reverse  tuck  carton  within  the 
range  5/8"  high  x  7/8"  wide  x 
1.1/4^  long  to  a  maximum  of 
3.1/2^  high  X  5"  wide  x  12^  long 
with  less  cost  and  in  less  space 
than  by  any  other  method. 
Speedy,  too,  with  30  to  60 
cartons  per  minute.  Mounted 
on  rubber  wheels,  the  unit  is 
easily  moved  by  one  person. 
Built  to  the  very  highest  stan¬ 
dards  for  the  very  highest 
performance. 

Manufacturers  of  Unscrambling 
Hoppers,  Lidding,  Labelling  and 
other  Packaging  Machinery. 


TEM- 


CTRONIC 

SYSTEM 


HUNIDITY 


A.M.  LTD 

ERROW 

UILDFORD 


>  •r  comMolM  MaociaMd  wloi 

th*  So«ith«m  Il«ctrle  Corp«r«tloii  Lt4 


DIRECT  IMPORTERS 


HRmBURGERtSONS 


LIMITED 

Plantation  House,  Mincing  Lane,  London,  E.C.3 

T«l>phow>  MANaion  Homm  440S  (3  llnw)  Talagrmmai  Homaclon  London 


A  unique  3  in 
I  Machine  for 
Blending,  Sifting 
and  Mixing,  in  a 
range  of  sizes  to 
suit  practically  all 
requirements. 


The  AUte  Powder  Sifting  and  Mixing  Machine 


AUTE  MACHINES  LTD 

Manufacturers  of  Filling,  Sifting  and  Mixing  Machines 

PIXMORE  AVENUE  •  LETCHWORTH 
HERTS 

Telephone:  Letchworth  96S-6 


Food  Hygiene 

USE  STAINLESS  STEEL  EQUIPMENT 
IN  TOUR  FACTORY 


MEAT,  FISH,  POULTRY  PREPARATION  TABLE, 
Sine  18  ft.  x  S  ft.  with  4  in.  raised  sides.  (As  supplied 
to  Messrs.  W.  H.  Smut  &  Co.  Ltd.  the  wdl>known 
Birminghun  bocon  and  food  factory  and  many  other 
reputable  factories.) 


STAINLESS  STEEL  TABLES  made  in  all  siaes. 
FOOD  TROUGHS  •  MIXING  BOWLS  •  BUCKETS 
AND  ALL  EQUIPMENT  SUPPUED  TO  THE 
FOOD  MANUFACTURING  TRADES. 


I 


Js  &  R.  (Butchers)  Supplies  Ltd. 

NRWLAND  AVENUE,  HULL 

Telephone:  HuU43S80.  Tel.  Add.;  **  Spices.  Hul  ” 
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Vitamin  master-mixes  for  margarine 
manufacture. 


VITAMIN  A 
VITAMIN  D 
CAROTENE 


Synthetic  vitamin  A  and  D  blends  for  the 
food  and  pharmaceutical  industries. 

Natural  vitamin  A  and  D  oils  and 
concentrates. 


The  recommendations  of  the  Food  Standards  Committee  have 
stimulated  interest  in  Carotene  as  an  oil-soluble  yellow  colouring 
for  foods.  It  can  now  be  supplied  as  pure  beta-carotene,  alone  or 
with  vitamins  A  and  D,  for  the  colouring  and  fortification  of 
margarine  and  other  foodstuffs. 


THE  CROOKES  LABORATORIES  LIMITED 

VITAMIN  OILS  DEPARTMENT  LONDON  NWIO  TELEPHONE:  ACORN  3202 


Strength 


Sensitivity 


The  Howard  M  Type  Rotary  Pump  is  robustly 
designed  for  continuous  operation  under  the  severest 
conditions.  It’s  strong  and  powerful  in  dealing  with 
thick  and  viscous  liquids,  yet  its  superior  streamline 
»ction  also  enables  it  to  handle  even  the  most  delicate 
liquids  without  the  slightest  degree  of  agitation.  All  kinds  of 
edible  fluids,  thin  or  highly  viscous  liquids  and  the  most 
delicate  of  chemicals  can  be  pumped  with  ease.  I"iiilii!l!''!l 

j  Operating  and  maintenance  costs  are  low  and  the  j||1||lHl 

I  pump  can  be  steam  jacketed  for  heating  if  required.  Jj  llj 


Howard 

PNEUMATIC  ENGINEERING  CO.  LTD., 

FORT  ROAD  •  EASTBOURNE  •  SUSSEX 
^****^'»AITB0URNE  1179  •  TtUpmu  at  CahUs  :  HOWMATIC 

-i 
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There  are  7  sizes  of  Howard 
AI  type  Rotary  Pump  for  duties  from 
150  to  so,ooo  gallons  per  hour, 
for  heads  up  to  aoo ft. 

Please  write  for  our  very  informative 
and  well  illustrated  brochure. 


Insect  Pests  are  DEAD 
AGAINST  FUMITE 


WHITE  FLINT 


/  REGD. 

RELEASE 


THE  WORLDS  BEST  EDIBLE  EMULSION 
FOR  BREAD  &  CAKE  PLANT  TIN  GREASING 


.NATKIVAL  lILASsi 
WmiKS  (y(.ki.)LTI). 


Stainless  Steel  or  Galvanized 


In  Stores 

Warehouses  &  Factories 


CROCKERY  WASH 


GAS,  ELECTRIC  OR  STEAM 


In  sizes  to  meet  requirements 


Specialists  in  Sink  Unit  fabrication. 


Telephone:  BELL  2004/6 

LONDON 

7  Grotvanor  Girdant.  S.W.I 
Tclaphona:  VICTORIA  1977/8 


Teletram:  "STAINLESS,  GLASGOW" 
And  K 

LIVERPOOL  •  MANCHESTER  •  NEWCASTLE 
BELFAST  a.  DUBLIN 


•  Pint  and  }  pint  VincfK, 
Botdes  I  lb.  and  |  lb. 
Jim  jin  all  to  agreed' 
F.M.F,  Specificatiom. 

•  Prompt  delivery  from 
Mock. 

•  packed  in  eaiily  handled 
caitonr. 

•  Wholeiele  only.. 


LONDON  OIL  CORPORATION  LTD. 


CAMBER  WORKS  •  CAMBERWELL  GROVE 
LONDON  *  S.E.5 


L744SA 
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iTiyE  HUNT 

POV\fER  PASTRY  ROLLER 


SPECIALLY  DESIGNED  TO  FILL  A  LONG  FELT  NEED  FOR  A  MEDIUM  SIZED  POWER 


ROLLER  CAPABLE  OF  HANDLING  LARGE  QUANTITIES  OF  PASTRY  AND  YET 


•  COMPACT  DESIGN 

•  ROBUST  CONSTRUCTION 
•  FULLY  GUARANTEED 


The  John  Hunt  range  of  equipment  includes 
**  Little  Champion  ”  Pie  &  Tart  Machines, 
**  Duratax  *'  Cake  Mixers,  Dough  Mixers, 
Electric  Potato  Peelers  etc. 

FULL  DETAILS  SENT  ON  REQUEST 


We  also  manufacture  a  H AND>OPERATED  PASTRY 
ROLLER.  A  boon  to  those  with  limited  space,  the  hand-operated 
roller  can  be  operated  by  a  youn{  person  without  fatif  ue.  Sturdily 
constructed  yet  not  too  heavy  to  move  about  when  required. 


THOUSANDS  Of  ‘JOHN  HUNT' MACH/NIS  IN 
OPBHATtON  THROUGHOUT  GRt AT  BRITAIN  S  OVBRSBAS. 
JOHN  HUNT^BoHon)  LTD.  ALMA  WORKS  RASBOTTOM  ST.  BOLTON  Tcl.sajl Bolton 


Production  -  and  effects  — 


by  Bennett 


Designers,  Manufacturers  and  Suppliers 


of  specialized  plant  for  the  Food, 


Milk,  Distilling  and  other  industnes. 


Equipment  available  m  Stainless  Steel, 


Copper,  Aluminium,  etc 


EMmSVWm 


BENNETT,  SONS  &  SHEARS,  LTD., 

9-13  GEORGE  STREET,  MANCHESTER  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W.I 

telephone:  welbeck  8201  (6  lines) 
works:  BIRMINGHAM,  LEEDS,  LONDON. 
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TNE  IBEPI^DNaT©N  Mm 


Send  yonr  enquiries 
to  the  Producers 

s  IPIg©D(yi€E  €©.  LTP. 

HIGHLANDS  HILL.  SWANLEY.  KENT 

Telephone:  Swtniey  Junction  2306/7 
Telegraphic  Address:  “  Namsoluc.  Swanley.  Orpington  ” 


FULLER  HORSEY 

sons  4  CASSELL 


Speeialius  in  the  Sale  &  Valuation  of 


FOOD  MANVFACTURING  PLANTS 
OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 


lO  LLOYDS  AVB.YUB  •  LOYDOY  •  E*C'3 
TELEPHONE  .  KOYAL  4SS1  .  .. 


SACK  CLEANER 

and  Dust  Collector  Combined 


•wckM  Elevator* 
Worm  Convoyor*, 
Soparating  Siovaa, 
Erktioa  Sack  Hoitt*, 
Sack  Cloanor*, 
Hark  Rubbing 
Machina*, 
Vartical  Mixar* 


F.  STACEY  &  Co.  Ltd.STa'X.iljr' 


Aston  Cross  3721  (7  linas) 


Also  makers  of 

SIEVES 

SCREENS 

DRESSING  COVERS 
TRAYS 
BASKETS 
and  many  otbar 
Wirt  Produets. 

Write  for  our 
brochures  of 
Woven  Wire 
and  Wirework. 


Our  range  ot  Weaving  cover*  all  grade* 
from  the  riNEST  WIRE  CLOTH 
to  the  HEAVIEST  SOREENINR. 


PHIPP  STREET  ! 
LONDON  E.C.2  t 


Talaphona  •  BIShoptfSt*  2177  (3  Linas) 


STAINLESS  STEEL  ^ 

BUI  SHEET- STRIP  J 

9o*>  C  J 


JOHN  CASHMORE  LTD..  STEEL  STOCKHOLDERS 
GREAT  BRIDGE.  TIPTON.  STAFFS.  Tel.:  Tipton  2181/S 


Moke  0  change  for  the  better— buy 

ASHLAND 

SHREDDED  BEEF  SUET 

UNRIVALLED  FOR  QUALITY  AND  PRICE 

ALSO  CHOICE  OLEO  OIL.  OLEO  BEEF  STEARINE  AND  BEEF  DRIPPING 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

BRITISH  AMERICAN  PRODUCT  COMPANY  LIMITED 

VITTORIA  WHARF,  CATHCART  ST..  BIRKENHEAD.  Tel:  Birkenhead  15-40  (3  lines)  Telegrams:  "Bapeo"  B’head 
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SITUATIONS  VACANT 


fLAVOUB  Chemist  required  to  open  depart¬ 
ment  for  the  development  and  manufacture  of 
flavours  and  products  in  the  ice  cream  and 
lolly  industry. — Please  write  giving  full 
details  of  qualifications  and  salary  required  to 
Box  B5312. 


piflONS  Milk  Products  Ltd.  invite  applications 
for  the  post  of  Chief  Chemist  at  Loughborough, 
Leicestershire.  Applicants  should  be  under 
40  years  of  age  and  must  have  a  good  degree 
in  chemistry  and  preferably  some  knowledge 
of  biochemistry  and  bacteriology.  Some 
years  experience  in  a  senior  position  with  a 
company  manufacturing  food  products  would 
be  a  recommendation.  The  selected  candidate 
would  be  responsible  to  the  Technical  Manager 
for  the  quality  maintenance  of  the  products 
manufactured  at  the  Coleraine,  Northern 
Ireland,  factory  and  for  the  direction  of  a 
group  of  laboratories  at  Loughborough 
engaged  in  milk  product  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  work.  The  post  carries  a  good  pro¬ 
gressive  salary  and  is  pensionable. — Applica¬ 
tions,  with  full  details  of  age,  education,  quali¬ 
fications  and  experience,  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Technical  Manager,  Fisons  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducts  Ltd.,  12,  Derby  Road,  Loughborough. 


assistant  Factory  Supervisor  required  by 
old  established  firm  of  Sausage  Manufacturers 
situated  N.W.  London,  (iood  salary  and  pros¬ 
pects.  Applicants  send  full  personal  par¬ 
ticulars  and  details  of  previous  experience. — 
Box  B5322. 


BACTERIOLOOUT.  Well-known  group  of 
Companies  dealing  mainly  with  Animal  Pro¬ 
ducts  has  vacancy  in  North  London  labora¬ 
tories  for  a  Qualified  Bacteriologist.  Per¬ 
manent  position  with  good  prospects,  and  non- 
coDtributory  pension  scheme. — Write,  giving 
age  and  details  of  qualifications  and  ex¬ 
perience  to  Box  B5320. 


FACTORY  Manager  required  by  progressive 
company  opening  new  factory  in  the  near 
future.  Must  have  knowledge  of  Open  Pack 
Meats,  Sai'sages,  Pies,  Cooked  and  Canned 
Hams  and  Canned  Meats. — Write  in  con- 
fidotce  to  Box  B3329. 


SHALL  Canning  Factory  in  Hertfordshire 
requires  Manager  experienced  in  canning  and 
administrative  work.  Gcxxl  salary.  House 
provided.  Only  first-class  men  need  apply. — 
Box  B5326. 


SENIOR  CHEMIST 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  Senior  Chemist  in  the  essence 
department  of  a  London  company  of 
world-wide  repute.  Applicants  must 
have  first-class  experience  in  formu¬ 
lating  and  compounding  essences  and 
flavours  for  the  food  and  confection¬ 
ery  industries.  The  position  offers 
Kope  and  good  prospecu  to  a  man 
with  the  necessary  experience,  skill 
end  ambition  and  the  salary  will  be 
commensurate.  —  Apply  giving  full 
particulars  of  qualifications  and  ex¬ 
perience  to  The  Managing  Director, 
Box  B5328. 
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CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISEMENTS 

la  POOD  MANUPACTURI 

MUST  BE 
PREPAID 

dd.aword,  minimum  lOs. 

Box  numbers.  Is.  extra. 

Replies  to 

BOX  NUMBERS 

•fceuld  be  addraaiad  M 

Paad  Manufactufv,  Stratford  Hovao,  V  Idea 
Stroot,  Londeii,  N.W.I 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

CHEBDST  and  Bacteriologist,  seeks  position' 
Ten  years  experience  bacon  curing,  small 
goods,  canning,  by-products,  etc.,  sound 
technical  background.  Capable  of  taking 
charge  of  small  plant. — Box  B5318. 

REPRESENTATIVE  cover  ing  West  of  England, 
South  Wales  and  Eire,  for  Essences,  Essential 
Oils,  Perfumery  Compounds,  etc.,  desires 
change.  Good-class  connections  throughout 
areas.  Present  employers  are  aware  of 
intention  to  change. — Box  B5327. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

City  of  Birmingham  Education  Committee 

College  ol  Technolocy  Birmingham 
Principal : 

P.  F.  R.  Venables,  Ph.D.,  B.Sc.,  F.R.l.C. 

The  following  Full-time  Courses  in  Bread¬ 
making,  Flour  Confectionery  and  Food 
Technology  are  offered  for  the  1956/57 
Session,  commencing  October  i,  1956. 
Associatcship  of  the  College  of  Technology — 
A.C.T.(Birm.) 

A  four-year  full-time  Course  in  Food  Tech¬ 
nology  leading  to  the  Associateship  of  the 
College — A.C.T.(Birm.).  Those  who  hold  the 
National  Bakery  Diploma  can  claim  exemption 
from  the  first  two  years  of  the  Course. 

National  Bakery  Diploma 
A  two-year  full-time  Course  in  Breadmaking 
and  Flour  Confectionery  leading  to  the 
National  Bakery  Diploma.  Students  taking 
this  Course  will  also  have  the  opportunity  of 
ualifying  for  Full  Technologic^  and  Final 
ertificates  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London 
Institute. 

Full  particulars  and  application  forms  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Registrar,  College  of 
Technology,  Suffolk  Street,  Birmingham,  i. 

E.  L.  Russell, 

Chief  Education  Officer. 

FILLINO  capacity  available  for  Powders, 
Pastes  and  Liquids;  also  Despatch  facilities. 
Manchester  area. — Box  B53I3. 

THE  proprietors  of  British  Patents  Nos. 
669,428  for  Improvements  in  Food  Maskers, 
and  6^,440  for  Improvements  in  Food 
Shredding  or  Mashing  Devices,  desire  to  enter 
into  negotiations  with  a  firm  or  firms  for  the 
sale  of  the  patents  or  for  the  grant  of  licences 
thereunder. — Further  particulars  may  be 
obtained  from  Marks  and  Clerk,  57  and  58, 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  London,  W.C.2. 

MOISTURE  Testing  takes  3  minutes  with  the 
“  Spe^y  ”  Moisture  Tester.  Works  without 
electricity  or  skilled  labour.  Accurately 
determines  moisture  content  of  all  food 
ingredients.  Portable,  inexpensive,  £27  los. 
complete.  Send  for  free  illustrated  leaflet. — 
Dept.  FM  I,  Thomas  Ashworth  and  Co.  Ltd., 
Vulcan  Works,  Burnley,  Lancs. 

SPINNINGS  in  all  Metals,  and  Specialists  in 
large,  deep  Spinnings  in  heavy  gauges  of 
Stainless  Steel.  Your  enquiries  invited. — 
Martin-Golod  Ltd.,  Maybury  Gardens,  High 
Road,  London,  N.W.io.  Tel.:  WlLlesden  , 
3888.  I 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

DRY  Storage  Space  available,  Brighton, 
Sussex.  Up  to  3,000  sq.  ft.,  excluding  non- 
packaged  foodstuffs  and  inflammable  goods. — 
Write  Box  W.ayo,  c/o  Streets,  no,  OW  Broad 
Street,  E.C.2. 

REFINERY  has  capacity  available  for 
neutralising,  bleaching,  de-odexising  and 
packing  vegetable  oils  and  animal  fats. — Box 
B3299. 

FULL  Steam  in  five  minutes  with  B.  and  A. 
Electrode  Boilers,  used  by  British  industries 
for  twenty  years.  No  boilerhouse,  no  flue,  no 
attendant  needed.  The  most  compact  and 
convenient  steam  raisers  available,  can  go 
beside  machines  using  the  steam. — Write  for 
Leaflet  123,  Bastian  and  Allen  Ltd.,  Femdale 
Terrace,  Harrow,  Middlesex. 

DE-GREASDfO  and  Cleaning  Down  I  One 
man  can  do  the  work  of  five  with  B.  and  A. 
steam  -  cleaning  -  with  -  detergent  equipment ; 
ready  for  use  from  your  own  steam  supply. 
“  Specdylectric  ”  high-efficiency  steam  lance; 
30  ft.  steam  hose;  15  ft.  detergent  hose;  £44 
complete.  Ideal  for  the  Fo<^  industry. — 
Bastian  and  Allen  Ltd.,  Leaflet  L.30,  Femdale 
Terrace,  Harrow,  Middlesex. 

FOOD  Manufacturing  Company  (London) 
has  facilities  for  ccrntract  work — weighing, 
packing,  extrusion,  etc. — Box  B5283. 

WELL-KNOWN  Scottish  Pie  Makers  can  offer 
attractive  terms  to  Agents  with  own  transport. 
Goods  despatched  to  any  part  of  the  country 
by  passenger  train.  Brand<^  line,  go(^  packed 
in  cardboard  cartons,  each  containing  one 
dozen. — Trade  inquiries  to  V.  C.  Pies  Ltd., 
Glasgow.  Te.:  Maryhill  1048. 

AVAILABLE  11,000,000 

An  Important  Financial  Trust  has  available 
over  £1,000,000  for  the  purchase  of  successful 
Businesses.  Any  Trade  considered.  Manage¬ 
ment  can  remain.  This  offers  Owners  of 
Private  Businesses  an  opportunity  for  making 
forward  provision  for  Eteath  Duties. 
REGINALD  TERRELL,  Managing  Director, 
BUSINESS  BROKERS,  Limited 
46,  St.  James’s  Place,  London,  S.W.i 
(HYD  1678) 

CHELSEA  POLYTECHNIC 
Manresa  Road,  S.W.3. 
Department  ol  Botany  and  ZtKdogy 

(A)  Courses  in  general  and  advanced  Micro- 
biok^  will  begin  on  September  28,  1956. 

(B)  Course  of  Lectures,  with  practical  work, 
on  '*  Metabolism  of  Micro-organisms  ”  on 
Mondays  6-9  p.m.  beginning  ^ptember  24, 
1956. 

Tuition  fees  (London  students):  Course  A 
September  to  June)  35s.  (1st  year);  40s. 
2nd  year).  Course  B  (September  to  Easter) 
408. 

Intending  students  should  write  to  the  Head 
of  the  I>partment  of  Botany  and  Zoology 
before  August  31,  1936.  Enrolment 

September  19,  6-7.30  p.m. 


XCIX 


SECOND-HAND  PJ.ANT  FOR  SALE 

FOR  Sale:  One  5  h.p.  Broom  Wade  Air 
Compressor,  100  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  complete  with 
motor  and  starter  and  air  pressure  tank.  One 
Whittaker  Hall  Vacuum  Pump,  size  HV16G, 
with  Higg’s  10  h.p.  motor,  3  ph.,  400  V., 
complete  with  starter.  One  Beth  Can  Label 
ling  Machine.  Two  Fraser  Horizontal  Retorts, 
complete  with  recorders,  steam  controllers, 
thermometers,  relief  valves,  baskets,  runners, 
etc.  One  Brooke  Retort,  complete  as  above 
One  stainless  steel  Tray  Washing  Machine 
One  15  ft.,  20  in.  wide,  20  min.  Exhaust  Box, 
driven  by  geared  motor,  complete  with  carry 
ing  trays.  One  Hobart  lo-gal.  Mixing 
Machine,  with  bowls,  paddL^s,  etc.  One 
Baker-Perkins  Dough  Divider,  complete  with 
2  h.p.  motor  and  starter.  One  Fairfax  6-inch 
Mincing  Machine,  with  stainless  steel  plates 
and  starter.  One  2o«  gal.  aluminium  jacketed 
Pan  by  A.P.V.,  45  lb.  pressure.  Two  Igranic 
electric  Starters,  suitable  25  h.p.  Four  cast 
iron,  enamel,  50-gal.  jacketed  Pans. — Reply 
Box  B5315. 

GRAVITY  Conveyors,  rollers  24  in.,  18  in., 
14  in.  and  12  in.  wide,  large  quantity.  Hunt 
two-sack,  “  U  ’’-trough,  horizontal  Mixing 
Machine.  Crypto  electric  Potato  Chipper. 
Electric  Potato  Peelers,  56  lb.  and  14  lb. 
Steam  jacketed,  40-gal.,  copper-lined  Tilting 
Pans.  Fyna  Hammer  Mill  and  Cyclone. 
CrjT>to  electric  Oil  Extractens;  also  Potato 
Crisping  Machines,  i  in.  electric  Milk  Pump. 
Gas-fir^  Vertical  Steam  Boiler,  48  in.  by 
19  in.  diam.,  80  lb.  pressure. — A.  H.  Kimmins 
and  Sons  Ltd.,  Lyndhurst  Road,  Worthing. 

MICROSOL  Fog  Generators,  202  Model, 
200/250  A.C./D.C.;  ideal  for  Insecticide  or 
Germicidal  Spraying.  Very  cheap. — Box 
B53>6 

THE  following  items  of  Plant  having  become 
surplus  to  requirements  are  oSered  for  sale 
and  may  be  inspected  on  the  site  where  they 
have  been  in  full  operation  until  now: 
1,000-gal.  capacity  Ageing  Vat.  Inner  vessel 
5  ft.  ^am.  by  8  ft.  long  with  dished  ends. 
Fitted  with  two  slow  spe^  agitators.  Refrig, 
methyl  chloride  3  h.p.  unit,  air  cooled. 

3  ph.  400  v.  50  cy. 

Two  200-gal.  capacity  Ageing  Vats.  Agitators, 

3  ph.  400  v.  50  cy.  Refrig.  |  h.p.  Coventry 
units. 

300-gal.  S.-type  Mixer  Pasteuriser,  Serial 
No.  CP.iii,  by  Creamery  Package.  Fitted 
with  high  speed  mixer  and  low  spe^  agitator. 
400  V.  50  cy.  3  ph. 

Milk  Pump.  400  V.  3  ph.  50  cy.  i  h.p. 

Weir  Homogeniser,  300  gal.  per  hr.  Spares. 
Homogenising  Valve  Seats. 

300-gal.  SuHace  Mix  Cooler,  water  and 
ammonia  with  cover  plates  and  trough. 

24-in.  Bramigk/Greer  Chocolate  Coating 
Machine  complete  with  chilled  delivery  table, 

2  h.p.  motor,  chocolate  pump.  Refrig,  methyl 
chloride,  2  h.p.  unit,  3  ph.  400  v. 

Jhan  Nine  Bar  Ice  Cream  Cutter  suitable  to 
work  with  Choc  Bar  enrober,  also  spare 
motor  and  gear  box.  Gears  ne^  attention. 

3  ph.  400  V.  50  cy. 

300-lb.  capacity  Chocolate  Kettle,  thermo 
control  in  water  jacket.  Agitator  100  revs. 

git  min.  3  ph.  400  v.  r$  h.p. 

ramigk  1,000  Chocolate  Kettle  complete 
with  heating  element,  chocolate  pump  and 
thermometer,  also  fitted  with  steam  and 
water  valves.  2  ph.  400  v.  50  cy. 

Three  Rose  Bros.  Wrapping  Machines. 
Formerly  used  for  wrapping  Choc  Ice  Cream 
Bars.  Will  suit  any  article  with  measurements 
3i  in.  long  li  in.  wide  and  |-i  in.  thick. 

Rose  Bros.  Cutting  and  Wrapping  Machine. 
Suitable  for  ice  cream  brickettes.  Size  3^  in. 
by  1}  in.  by  various  thicknesses.  Speed 
120  brickettes  per  min.  3  ph.  400  v.  50  cy. 
Mono  Cup  Filling  and  Capping  Machine. 
Fitted  vacuum  pump,  lidding  head.  General 
motor  and  conveyor,  J  h.p.  3  ph.  400  v.  50  cy. 

75  h.p.  Ammonia  Compressor  by  J.  £.  Hall. 
Complete  with  English  Electric  motor  with 
all  starting  gear  and  appropriate  economisers. 
Extractor  Fan,  24-in.  diara.,  single  phase. 
Fitted  with  13  in.-wide  exhaust  p^  and  cowl. 
Rapid  oil-fir^  Vertical  Cross  Tube  Boiler. 
Rate  1,250  lb.  steam  per  hour.  Complete  with 
oil  storage  capacity,  2,000  gal.,  and  Mobray 
auto  alarm  panel. — Morcream  Products  Ltd., 
Old  Cross  Street,  Tipton,  Staffs. 


SECOND-HAND  PLANT  FOR  SALE 

_ Phone  98  Staines 

THIRTY-FIVE  glass-lined  cyl.  enc.  Tanks, 
5,000,  2,000,  850  and  625  gal.  Three  stainless 
steel  lined  Autoclaves,  6  in.  by  3  in.  by  100 
w.p.  Two  cyl.  o[>en  “  Lithcoat^  ”  V'essels, 
6  ft.  by  7  ft.,  1,200  gal.  Two  s.s.  jac.  Mixers, 
39  in.  by  32  in.  and  40  in.  by  24  in.  Two 
s.s.  gas-heated  Pans,  24  in.  by  19  in.  Two 
s.s.  65-gal.  Pans,  2  ft.  6  in.  by  2  ft.  4  in. 
One  s.s.  100-gal.  jac.  Tipping  Pan,  60  w.p. 
Thirty  “  Z  ”  and  fin  blade  Mixers  up  to 
29  in.  by  27  in.  by  27  in.  Twelve  “  Gardner  ” 
Sifter/Mixers  up  to  6  ft.  by  2  ft.  by  2  ft. 
Four  spiked  roll  Crushers  up  to  36  in.  by 
6  in.  Steam  jac.  and  elec,  heated  Pans  up 
to  800  gal.  I^mps,  ovens,  extruders,  auto¬ 
claves,  retorts,  filter  presses,  hydraulic  presses, 
disintegrators,  conveyors,  elevators,  stackers, 
fans,  hydros,  condensers,  calorifiers,  receivers, 
and  300  cyl.  sec.  rec.  and  vehicle  tanks  up 
to  13,000  gal.  (Lists  available.) — Harry  H. 
Gardam  and  Co.  Ltd. 

CAN  Food  Process  Retorts,  cap.  approx. 
1,000  No.  1  tails.  Insured  pressure  23  p.s.i. 
Twelve  now  working  but  available  August- 
September  at  bargain  price  for  lot. — Box 
B5309. 

FOR  Sale:  Grampion  7  ft.  6  in.  by  4  ft.  3  in. 
diam.  Vacuum  Oven.  Crypto  14  in.  Bowl 
ChopjMr,  230  volt.  Ultra  Rapid  Chipping 
and  Dicing,  230  volt.  Portable  2-deck  Oven. 
Stainless  Pots  and  Mixers. — F.  and  J.  Dartnell, 
Mardyke  Works,  St.  Marys  Lane,  Upminster, 
Essex.  Tel.:  Upminster  5350. 

USED  Can  Closing  Machines  for  sale,  sta¬ 
tionary  type.  Bliss  No.  71 K  for  cans  2H  in. 
diam.,  by  2  in.-5i  in.  high.  Spee<l  75  closed 
cans  per  minute.  Bliss  No.  31 K  for  cans  2}  in.- 
4(  in.  diam.,  by  2  in.-5^  in.  high.  Ashworth 
and  Parker  Automatic  V’acuum  Seamer  for 
cans  3^  in.  diam.,  by  4)  in.  high.  Karges 
Hammer  for  cans  in.-6|^  in.  diam.,  and 
up  to  iifi  in.  high.  Moon  Bros.  Mtxlel  G.R. 
for  cans  up  to  4  in.  diam.  by  12  in.  high. 
Max  Ams  No.  58  for  cans  from  1}  in.-6)  in. 
diam.  by  1}  in.-8|  in.  high.  Photos  are 
available  and  full  details  on  request  to 
F.  J.  Edwards  Ltd.,  359/361,  Euston  Road, 
Ix>ndon,  N.W.i.  Tel.:  EUSton  4681/3771, 
or  41,  Water  Street,  Birmingham,  3.  Tel.: 
CENtral  7606/7. 

HOMOOEIflSER  by  Janssen  and  Andersen, 
loo-gal./hr..  Stainless  valves,  etc.;  5  h.p. 
enclosed  motor  and  vee-belt  drive.  Stainless 
Tank,  3  ft.  diam.  by  3  ft.  d«‘ep.  Stainless 
water-jacketed  30-gal.  Pan,  i  in.  outlet. — 
Welding’s,  Saxone  Buildings,  Tarleton  Stn-et, 
Liverpool,  1. 

FOR  Sale  at  attractive  prices:  two  50o-gal. 
stainless  steel  Tanks  by  A.P.V. ;  three  loo-gal. 
stainless  steel  Fruit  Pulping  Steamers  by 
B.C.H.;  one  Kellie  Juice  Plant  complete; 
one  Sugar  or  Juice  Filterpress  with  stainless 
steel  pump,  fully  motorised;  one  A.P.V. 
Rotary  Jam  Cooler;  two  Potato  Peelers, 
B.C.H.,  motorised;  one  loo-gal.  stainless 
steel  Peel  Cooker,  Tipping,  B.C.H.;  one 
60  gal.  stainless  steel  Pan,  A.P.V.  All  excel¬ 
lent  condition. — Box  B5330. 

STEAM  jacketed  Pan,  inner  and  outer  copper; 
24  by  18;  w.p.  60  lb.  p.s.i.;  cone  drive;  double 
acting  stirrers  lift  right  out  of  mixer;  good 
condition.  £120. — Box  B5298. 

SECOND-HAND  PLANT  WANTED 


WANTID 

OitMl  anfinM.  OIm*!  ganarscor  lau.  Any 
typa  surplus  diasal  plant.  Immadlata  cash. 
Waclaar  Kraquirad.  P.  R.  Lowa,  34a  Rainham 
Road.  London.  N.W.IO.  Tal.:  LAO  4005. 


WASTED:  “  Diana”  Meat  Cubing  Machine; 
heavy  duty  Vegetable  Dicing  Machine; 
Rotary  Syruper. — Box  B5314. 

WANTED:  Automatic  Ty  Sausage  Linker, 
with  or  without  motor. — Write  details  and 
price  to  Box  B5317. 


SECOND-HAND  PLANT  FOR  SALE 


600 


VERTICAL  five-roll  Refining  Mill  by  Buhler, 
steel-cored  rolls,  314  in.  long  by  15  in.  diam.| 
pulley  driven.  Handwheel  adjustment  at 
front.  Collector  tray. 

Vertical  four-roll  Refining  Mill  by  Buhler, 
steel-cored  rolls,  294  in.  long  by  12  in.  diam., 
pulley  driven.  Handwheel  adjustment  at 
front. 

Melangeur  by  J.  M.  Lehmann,  6  ft.  diam. 
cast  steel  b^  and  sides  12  in.  deep,  side 
outlet.  Twin  granite  rolls,  27  in.  diam.  by 
13  in.  face.  Underneath  of  pan  fitted  two-tum 
pancake  steam  coil.  Ploughs  and  scrapers  od 
crosshead,  handwheel  adjustment.  Pan 
enclosed  in  plywood  cover  with  slide  door  for 
inspection.  .Mounted  on  single  bedplate. 
Fondant  Melangeur,  5  ft.  diam.,  pan  9  in. 
deep,  copper  bottom,  steel  scraper  blades  on 
crossarm,  handwheel  adjustment;  bed  steam 
coil  heat^,  pulley  drive. 

Melangeur,  4  ft.  diam.,  granite  bed  and  steel 
sides  6  in.  deep,  granite  tapered  rolls  19  in. 
diam.  by  94  in.  face,  f.  and  1.  pulley  driven. 
Underneath  of  pan  fitted  pancake  steam  coil. 
Complete  Drying  Plant  by  Dunford  and  Elliott, 
comprising  rotary  louvre  drier  approx.  18  ft. 
long  by  4  ft.  diam.,  arranged  geared  motor 
drive,  with  steam  heater  with  attendant  fan, 
steam  traps,  exhaust  fan  and  cyclone. 

Patent  Tubular  Drier  by  Richard  Simon, 
approx.  II  ft.  6  in.  long  by  29  in.  wi^  by 
3  ft.  deep,  fitted  revolving  nest  of  steam  tubes 
for  100  Ib./sq.  in.  w.p.  Fe^  hopper  and  worm 
conveyor,  with  fume  hood,  exhaust  fan. 
Motorised  400/3/50. 

Rapid  Drying,  Mixing  and  Sifting  Machine  by 
Gardner,  trough  approx.  39  in.  by  15  in.  by 
17  in.  deep,  steam  jacketed.  Trough  with 
bottom  outlet,  handwheel  control.  6  in.  diam. 
brush  sifter  39  in.  long,  hopper  feed.  Drive  by 
3  h.p.  A.C.  motor. 

V’ert.  Change-pan  .Mixer  by  Peerless,  80  qt. 
capacity,  driven  by  5  h.p.  A.C.  motor.  Tinn^ 
steel  bowl,  one  light  and  one  heavy  duty 
whisk. 

Vertical  Cake  Mixer  by  Crypto,  40  qt.  capacity, 
three-speed  with  dough  hook,  whisk,  beater, 
mincing  attachments.  M.S.  towl  with  band 
op.  rise  and  fall  gear.  Motorised. 

Vertical  Change-pan  Mixer  by  Hobart, 
30  qt.  capacity,  three-speed  with  cut-out. 
Sun  and  planet  motion  agitator  with  alloy 
flat  l)cater  and  one  tinned  bowl.  Driven  by 
}  h.p.  A.C.  motor. 

Open  top  jacketed  Boiling  Pan,  100  gal. 
capacitv,  35  in.  diam.  by  43  in.  deep,  including 
hemispherical  bottom  outlet.  Copper  construc¬ 
tion,  tinned  internally,  top  edge  wired  for 
stiffening.  C.I.  jacket  extending  within  22  in. 
of  top.  On  basepl.ate  for  floor  mounting. 
Suitable  for  low  pressure  steam. 

Open  top  stainless  steel  Stationary  Boiling 
Pan,  50  gal.  capacity,  31  in.  diam.  by  27  in. 
deep,  including  hemispherical  bottom. 
Mounted  on  three  adjustable  tubular  legs. 
M.S.  welded  jacket,  suitable  30  Ib./sq.  in  w.p. 
Liner  brought  down  10  in.  over  jacket. 

Four  40-gal.  open  top  steam  jacketed  copp« 
Boiling  Pan  by  Brierley,  Collier  and  Hartley, 
25  in.  diam.  by  18  in.  deep  hemispherical 
bottom.  Top  edge  wired,  incorporating  pour¬ 
ing  lip.  Hand  tilting.  C.I.  jacket  suitable 
60  Ih./sq.  in.  w.p.  Mounted  in  stand. 

New  stainless  steel  Storage  Vessels  and  Tanks, 
capacities  ranging  from  8  gal.  to  1,000  gal. 


GEORGE  COHEN 

SONS  A  CO.  LTD. 

WOOD  LANE.  LONDON 
W.I2  Tal.  »lia»liarda  ■wall  MTI 

A  STANNINGLEY,  Nr.  LEEDS 

TaLi  Fudaay  U4I 
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August,  1956 — Food  Manufacture 


PLANT  FOR  SALE 

three  Wesifalia  Separators,  large  size,  type 
MSK.5004,  brand  new.  Still  in  packing  cases. 
Original  cost  £1,200.  Available  for  prompt 
sale.  What  offers? — Apply  Letcnworth 
Bacon  Co.  Ltd.,  Letchwortn,  Herts. 

VACUUM  C  an  Seainer  by  Ashworth  and 
Parker  for  sale.  Auto.  feed.  Capacity  3A  in. 
diam.  by  44  in.  high.  Motor  driven.  Photo, 
etc, — F.  J.  Edwards  Ltd.,  359,  Euston  Road, 
London,  N.W.i. 

Ifn.K  Drying  Plant,  comprising:  little-used 
Simon  twin-roll  drier,  82  in.  by  28  in.  diam., 
motorist.  Stainless  steel  external  Calandria- 
type  vacuum  evaporator  by  Apex,  duty  50 
gal.  hr.  evap.  with  surface  condenser,  50  gal. 
Receivers,  vacuum  pump,  etc. — George  Cohen 
Sens  and  Co.  Ltd.,  Wood  Lane,  London,  W.12. 
Tel.:  Shepherds  Bush  2070,  and  Stanningley, 
near  Leeds.  Tel.:  Pudsey  2241. 

250*  and  soo-gal.  stainless  steel  Tanks  with 
agitators;  stainless  steel  interior  Milk  Cooling 
or  Cream  Ripening  Vat,  with  tubular  agitator; 
^nhil  Butter  and  Margarine  Packer ;  Southall 
and  Smith  2-lb.  automatic  Flour  Weighing 
Machine.  .Mixers,  kneaders,  ovens,  racks, 
ptovers,  etc.  Your  enquiries  welcomed. — 
Smnsen  Bakery  E^quipnient  Ltd.,  42,  Raby 
Street,  Manchester,  16.  Tel.:  Moss  Side  2054. 
Grams:  Rahbek. 

DAWSON  Hydro  Dottle  Washer,  eight-wide, 
capacity  up  to  4,000  bottles/hr.  Go^  condi¬ 
tion. — (k-orge  Cohen  Sons  and  Co.  Ltd., 
Wood  l-ane,  l.ondon,  W.12.  Tel.:  Shepherds 
Bush  2070,  and  Stanningley,  near  Ixeds. 
Tel.:  Pudsey  2241. 

FOR  Sale:  Complete  Ham  Canning  Plant 
(pear-shaped  hams)  as  new.  Compressor, 
seamer,  solder  bath,  vacuum  sealer,  vacuum 
plant,  all  individually  motorised.  Seen 
Dublin.  Price  reasonable. — Box  B3297. 


Reconditioned  Labellers 


Purdy  Automatic 
and  ^mi-automatic. 
Bratby  &  Hinchliffe 
Automatic. 

Flowers 

Semi-autonuitic. 
Banks  Autonuitic. 
Can  Labellers. 

Labtlltrt  alwart  in  Modk 


SKeRiTiRn  s  sons 


LIMITED 


III  Putney  Iridgu  Retd,  London,  S.W.  IS 
bublithtd  ISTS  Toltphono:  VANdykt24Ji/7 


DRAKESONS 


GENERAL  METAL  SPINNERS 

CAPACITY  UP  TO  7r 
IN  ALL  METALS 


SPECIAUSTS  IN  HEAVY  GAUGE 
HYDRAUUC  SPINNING 
SHEET  METAL  ENGINEERS 

21  PARKHOUSE  STRSn.  CAMSERWELL, 
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CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISEMENTS 

in  FOOD  MANUFACTURE 

MUST  BE 
PREPAID 

4d.  a  word,  minintum  10$. 

Box  numbers.  Is.  extra. 

Repitea  to 

BOX  NUMBERS 

ihouM  bo  addrtiMd  to 

Food  Monufocturt,  Stratford  House,  P.Edon 
Street,  London,  N.W.I 


MISCELLANEOUS  SALES 

ALL  Your  Polythene  Bag  Requirements,  all 
sizes  and  sack  liners,  lowest  prices,  actual 
manufacturers. — Polyplak  Containers  Ltd., 
54,  Warwick  Square,  S.W.i.  Tel.:  VTC  5682. 

80,000  brand  new  2-lb.  capacity  Lacquer- 
lined  Tins,  complete  with  tops.  These  are  still 
packed  in  manufacturer’s  cartons.  Excep¬ 
tionally  cheap  for  quick  disposal. — Box 
B53*9. 

BRAMLET  Apples  for  Pulping  or  Juice.  300 
tons  available  end  Septeml^r  onwards.  Price 
per  ton  delivered  will  be  quoted  upon  receipt 
of  enquiry. — Write,  T.  F.  Stephens,  13, 
Manor  Road,  Rusthall,  Tunbridge  Wells, 
Kent. 

SURPLUS  Stock  for  Sale.  Approx.  900  gross 
2  oz.  Amber  Extract  Jars,  43  mm.  Phoenix 
closures,  7s.  per  gross. — S.  J.  Palmer  (N/C) 
l.td.,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  i. 

FOR  Sale:  Quantity  of  i  lb.  tins  Belgium 
Saccharin  Crystals,  soluble  430  strength, 
price  6s.  6d.  per  lb.,  ex-quay  Dublin. — Box 
B3323. 

BANANA  Pulp,  in  A. 10  tins.  Good  supplies 
available  ex-store,  London.  Special  price 
bulk  quantities. — Apply  Box  B3291. 

MANUFACTURERS  and  Canners.  Large 
stocks  of  quick-frozen  Crab  Meat. — Available 
at  W.  and  A.  Thompson  Ltd.,  Bridge  Road, 
Brighouse,  Yorkshire.  We  can  take  the  lowest 
price  in  the  coimtry  for  hnest  quality  meat. 
Why  pay  high  prices? 

SODIUM  Alginate,  Lecithin,  stocks  held  by 
direct  importers. — L.  E.  Pritchitt  and  Co. 
Ltd.,  Hatch  End,  Middx.  Tel.:  Hatch  End 
2334- 

HAND  TRUCKS,  tubular  steel,  remarkably 
light  and  strong.  Pneumatic  t>Tes.  Roller 
bearing  wheels.  Platform,  3  ft.  4  in.  by  2  ft. 
9  in.  Carrying  capacity  10  cwt.  £14  2s.  6d. 
Immediate  delivery.  W’rite  for  illustrated 
catalogue. — Sterling  Pump  Co.  Ltd.,  Spalding. 
Tel.:  2404. 

“  FRIOIDAIRE  ”  Low  Temperature  Refri¬ 
gerators.  49  in.  wide  by  28  in.  deep  by 
34  in.  high.  Ex  large  National  User,  suitable 
tor  A.C.  or  D.C.  deep  freezing,  storage  of  ice 
creanf,  frozen  foods,  etc.  ^ice  £30  each. 
Domestic  Refrigerators,  Service  Cabinets,  and 
Cold  Rooms  also  available. — A.R.C.t  130, 
Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.i.  MUSeum 
4480. 


DRIED  VEGETABLES 
DRIED  HERBS 
SEEDS  &  SPICES 
GROUND  PAPRIKA 


AGRICULTURAL  AND 
CHEMICAL  PRODUCTS  LTD. 

51  A  52  BARBICAN,  LONDON.  E.C.1 
Telephone;  Monarch  6124^  (i  Unes) 


MISCELLANEOUS  SALES 

COFFER  Tubing,  99  lengths  by  16  ft.  solid 
drawn,  if  LD.,  if  O.D.  Second-hand,  in 
nice  condition.  13s.  per  foot,  ex  works. — 
Warrington  Canners  Ltd.,*  Riverside  Works, 
Penketh,  Warrington. 

ALUMINIUM  and  Alloy  Sheets,  Rods,  Tubes, 
Sections,  Angles,  Strips,  etc.,  also  Brass  and 
Copper.  From  Stock. — R.D.C.,  too,  Hamp¬ 
stead  Road,  London,  N.W.i.  Tel.:  EUSton 
3176/7. 

AFFROX.  103,000  one-piece  tapered  rec¬ 
tangular  Aluminium  Baking  Dishes  (caliper 
0.003  in;),  suitable  for  pies,  cakes,  etc.  Size: 
Top  4lin.  by  34  in..  Base  4  in.  by  24  in.. 
Depth  2  in. — Apply  Box  B3323. 

STEEL  Portal  Frame  Buildings.  For  immed¬ 
iate  delivery  from  STOCK.  30  ft.  and  40  ft. 
single  span  or  multiple  spans,  in  heights  of 
9  ft.,  12  ft.,  13  ft.  and  18  ft.  to  eaves.  Fully 
conforming  with  B.S.S.  449  and  Code  of 
Practice.  Framework  only  or  complete 
Buildings. — S.l.  Buildings,  Ltd.,  238/240, 
Abbey  House,  Victoria  Street,  London, 
S.W.I.  Tel.:  ABBey  3^4,  and  Ruskin 
Chambers,  191,  CorpKoration  Street,  Bir¬ 
mingham. 

RECONDITIONED  ex-Army  Huts  and  Manu¬ 
factured  Buildings,  Timber,  Asbestos,  Nissen 
fyp«.  All  sizes  and  prices. — 
Write,  call  or  telephone.  Universal  Supplies 
(Belvedere)  Ltd.,  Crabtree  Manorwav,  Bel¬ 
vedere,  Kent.  Tel.:  Erith  2948. 


The  Strongest  Vanilla  Flavour 

VANOLEUM 

t  M.(l/a)  MakM  a  atat  af  Mtaata 
4aa.B'«.  4ia.i«/a  1  m,  3t/- 

For  further  detailt  apply. 

ARTHUR  WHITTAKER  ACO.LTD. 

30  Ckarch  tt,  Ntwiaa  Haatb,  MaacaaHtr,  to 


MISCELLANEOUS  WANTS 

ADVERTISER  purchases  Waste  Fats  and 
Oils. — Give  full  details  and  forward  samples  to 
L.  R.  Stevens,  “  Stella  Maris,”  Dirtham  Lane, 
Effingham,  Surrey.  Tel.:  East  Horsley  3229. 
STONE  Jars  wanted  to  purchase.  Any  dis¬ 
trict. — Full  particulars  to  T.  Gunn  (Ray¬ 
leigh)  Ltd.,  206,  London  Road,  Rayleigh, 
Essex.  Tel.:  Rayleigh  87. 

BTFROFOOD  LTD.,  Clopton,  Woodbridge 
(Grundisburgh  234)  purchase  surplus  stocks 
of  foodstuffs,  manufacturers’  waste  and 
byproducts  suitable  for  animal  feeding. 
Regular  collections  arranged  in  Lextdon, 
Home  and  Eastern  Counties. 

DAMAGED  or  redundant  stocks  of  food,  resi¬ 
dues  or  by-products  in  large  or  small  quantities 
required. — Send  your  offers  to  Rotunda  I'ood* 
Co.,  London  Office:  30/32,  Blandford  Street, 
W.I.  Tel.:  Welbeck  8463. 

MEDICAL  bottles;  tablet  bottles;  jars; 
bottle  closures,  bakelite  and  metal  pui^ased. 
Best  prices  paid. — Samples  and  full  details  in 
first  instance  to  Noel  Davold  and  Co.,  9, 
Laurence  Pountney  Lane,  Cannon  Street, 
London,  E.C.4.  Tel.:  MANsion  House  3931-2. 


TO  MANUFACTURERS  OF 
PRE-PACKED  FOOD  UNES 
SUITABLE  FOR  THE  RETAIL 
OR  CATERING  TRADE 

Have  you  any  dormant  or  alow  tailing 
foodf  that  you  with  to  clear  which  aro 
taking  up  valuable  tpaca  7  We  are  spot 
cash  buyers  for  any  quantity  of  the  above. 
Sand  datallt  te; 

MR.  R.  J.  HIRRINS 
ANCa  WAREHOUSE  CO.  UMITEO 
ANOa  HOUSE,  214/214  KIHGSLAHO 
ROAD,  EJi 

PHONE:  SHOREDITCH  SSI  I  (10  linea) 
(Pfaeae  mantian  tMt  edvertiaamant  whan  mpfyhif .) 


Pulsometer  Cng'meeting  C  U,'. 

tlinc  Clms Ironworks.  Reading. 


PYPEKOYER 


a  quicker,  cheaper,  better 
way  to  protect  thermally 
imulated  and  other  pipes 

JUST  ZIP  IT 
ON  AND  OFF 


Thit  n«w  davalopmcnt 
for  cov*rin(  pip«*  and 
ducu  i*  mad*  from 
Poly-Vinyl  Chlorid* 
Sh**t  and  providad 
with  a  longitudinal  air 
and  watar  tight  "Flaxi- 
grip  "  alida  (aatanar.  It  it 
tuppi  ad  in  langtht  up  to 
ICO  ft.  and  i^  widths  to  fit 
pipat  up  to  7S  in.  circumfaranca. 
Pypakovar  it  tha  idaal  protac’.ion 
for  tharmally  insulatad  and  othar 
pi  pas  in  corroaiva  atmotphara*.  It  it 
non>inflammabla  and  thara  ara  no 
metallic  parts.  It  dots  not  rot  or  hardan 
from  axpetura  to  waathar.  Watar  will 
not  panatrsta  whan  pipat  aia  wuhad  or 
hosad. 

Pypakovar  can  ha  fittad  by  unskilled 
lalmur  in  a  fraction  of  the  time  needed 
for  canvu  and  paint.  Can  be  removed 
auily  and  re>u**d.  Many  colours  for 
identification.  JUST  ZIP  IT  ON  AND 
OFF. 


VICKERYS 


UNITED 


4  LAMBETH  PALACE  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.E.I 

Talcphona:  WATarloo  704l>2-3 
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SAMPLE  LENGTH 

with  technical  details 
and  prices  on  request. 


"Pulsometer  Milk  Pumps 
have  been  designed  to  meet 
the  exacting  conditions  de¬ 
manded  by  absolute  purity. 

They  are  simple  and 
robust  in  construction. 

Have  no  crevices  for 
lodgement  of  impurities. 

Are  quickly  dismantled 
without  tools. 

Can  also  be  used  for 
soups,  sauces,  etc. 


m  your  food  products  *  a  a  sift  them  with 


“SHIP  BRAHD” 

STAINLESS  STEEL 


ToliAbboy  4S«S 


by  BE6G,  GOUSLAND  &  GO.,  LTD. 

SPRINGFIELD  WIRE  WORKS,  GLASGOW,  S.E. 


“Polsometer-Doulton”  Stone¬ 
ware  Pump  is  designed  espe¬ 
cially  to  utilise  stoneware  in 
food  and  chemical  industries 
and  processes  requiring  a  pump 
to  handle  hot  and  cold  corro¬ 
sive  acids  and  alkalies  without 
contaminating  or  discolouring 
the  liquid  being  pumped. 

Duties  up  to  450  g.p.m. 

List  No.  3393 


Tel:  Reading  67182 

London  Office:  MiVictoria  St.,  S.W.I. 


VACUUM  EQUIPMENT  for 

HAM  CANNING 


(/> 

The  loading  I 

and  unload-  /Tk 

ing  of  cans  if  || 

into  drum-  M  11  j  U 

type  vacuum  '  J 

machines  and  U  ||  !  1 

the  coiuequent  stacking  and  ®  I'^Ll  « 

unstacking  is  largely  w.isted  U 

labour.  I 

The  TYPE  H  vacuum  seal-  I 

ing  machine  was  designed  so  I 

that  each  can  may  be  vacuum-  I 

ised  in  transit  between  the  dip  jV 

soldering  of  the  end  and  pack-  MiB  H  \ 

ing  into  the  retort.  Full  visi-  H  \ 

bility,  pistol  grip  solder  gun  JflHB 

with  solder  magazine,  and  a  [tjEl 

capability  of  producing  a  de-  vMdjB 
gree  of  vacuum  in  the  ham<an 
completely  beyond  even  the  -i 
theoretical  possibility  of  the  1  Vj 

drum-type  machine.  | 

We  make  a  full  range  of  canning  machinery.  Please  write  for  details 

PREMIER  FILTERPRESS  COMPANY  LTD. 

GROSVENOR  CHAMBERS  •  WALUNGTON  •  SURREY 


TYPE  H 


Telephone: 
WaUingtoo  SS72 


Telegrams: 

Filtering.  Soupbone,  London 


CMes: 

Filtering.  Londoe 


NEW  FOOD  HYGIENE 
REGULATIONS ! 


This  ANODISED  ^ 
ALUMINIUM 
TRAY 


will  solve 
your  problems 


iC  Why  ANODISED  ? 

To  ensure  as  near  as  possible  that  the  tray  or  container  is 
impervious  to  contamination  —  reduces  marking  to  a 
minimum — is  more  attractive  in  appearance  and  can  safely  be 
used  for  all  foodstuffs. 

Type  AAS.I  is  illustrated,  a  light  purpose  tray,  non-stacking 
and  used  extensively  for  confectionery  and  biscuits. 

Enquiries  for  full  range  of  trays  and 
containers  to  Dept.  F.M. 

Visit  Stand  77  British  Food  Fair,  Olympia,  Aug.  28-Sept.  15 


HESTON  EQUIPMENT  CO  LTD 


HESTON  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY  LIMITED 
I  Buckingham  Palace  Mansions,  London  S.W.I. 

Telephone:  SLOane  9934-5-6 


MEMBER  OF  THE  HESTON  GROUP  OF  COMPANIES 
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PLEINER&SONS  LTD. 

a/  ^c^<A /hi  I'l’ci-  iz  (yCztA^'^i/ 

7  9  CREECHURCH  LANE.  LONDON.  E.C.3.  AVENUE  227t 


If  you  want  to 
make  the  3^ 


PriHUd  ftr  tht  Pnpritun,  LEONARD  HILL  LIMITED,  and  paNisfmd ^  thorn  at  thoir  Oficot,  Stratford  Hamm,  9  Edon  Stroat,  LotUoa,  N.W.i 
hy  BilUnt  and  Sans  Ltd.,  The  London  Printint  Works.  GaUdford  and  London,  England 
Roguttrod/ar  Transmission  to  Canada  including  Non/oandland 


